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| without the interposition of a group of disciples. 
Ghe Wusical COimes | However slow that public may be in reaching 
an understanding of new works of art, it is that 
AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR | which gives final sanction to the works of to-day 
OCTOBER 1. 1929 no less than to the works of Giotto, Shakespeare, 

, and Bach. 
(For List or Contents ste Pace 944) We can scarcely pretend that there is any sign 
of such understanding—not even the first faint 
glimmer of it—in regard to such writers as 





THE ARTS IN REVOLT | James Joyce and Gertrude Stein or to composers 
z ers like Schénberg and Stravinsky ; for we must 
By RuTLanp BouGHuTon not be deceived into believing that the pices of 


From time to time I have referred in this|Stravinsky’s and his like are works of good 
journal to the dissatisfaction that is generally | musical art because they are often associated 
felt in all the arts of to-day, and to the confusion | with good public shows. Had Stravinsky been 
that is evident in all that pertains to esthetic| unable to lay his scores upon the clever and 
criticism. Many professional artists of real| often delightful backs of the Russian Ballet, it 
capacity feel that the methods pursued by the} is safe to say that he would have remained as 
great masters are no longer valid; and so| remote from public favour as other less cute or 
experiment in various directions, apparently in| less fortunate but equally noisy pretenders. 
the hope of lighting upon methods more Che majority of musicians who have main- 
applicable to modern life. Music-lovers, in- | tained connection with the traditions of great 
cluding a few wise critics, remembering how} music from the 16th century up to the time of 
often the judgment of their predecessors has Brahms and Wagner not unnaturally feel that 
been at fault when artistic development took | what Stravinsky and his kind are doing is the 
an unexpected form, fear to exercise that free negation of music. On the other hand, there 
judgment without which even first-rate artists | are a considerable number of thoughtful people, 
are liable to labour wastefully—for the finest| very earnest about. life itself, who feel that in 
art has never been a purely personal expression. | some way which they cannot explain the art- 
movements which are generally labelled ‘ futur- 
istic ' are expressing an esthetic rebellion akin 
to the mood of revolt which has pervaded the 
material world during the last two decades. 
(A deeper study would, I believe, show that 
| such revolt began not twenty, but seven hundred 
years ago; but to show that would take us 
beyond the limits of the present study.) Thus, 
the late Dr. Eaglefield Hull came to the con 
: . |clusion that the music of Stravinsky was in 

During the more important period of their| ome way the equivalent of the doings of Lenin 
development the arts of literature and music| 4nq Trotsky: and I am told that Mr. Percy 
are known to us under the personal names of | Scholes has also proclaimed the revolutionary 
the artists who were engaged in them; that| nature of Stravinsky. But it is in the West 
period had not the communal background of | of Europe and associated with the émigré (and 
Christendom during the ages of the greatest presumably anti-Bolshevik) Russian Ballet that 
architecture and painting. Even so it is clear | Stravinskv’s music has its vogue and following. 
that no maker of verse or prose, of song or In Soviet Russia the classic and national 
symphony, wrote solely with his own personal | romantic schools of music hold the field. So 
joy in view. He did not fail to consider the| whatever connection there may be between the 
communal relation which is reached between cacophonic schools of art and the wave of 
writer and readers, between composer and|reyolutionary feeling which followed the great 
performers and audience. Without that rela- | war, I scarcely think that Dr. Hull’s suggestion 
tion it is certain that no work of literary OF | will help us sn our esthetic bewilderment. 
musical art can be said to be complete. We) Under such circumstances, may it not be 
pity the artist who attains posthumous fame | yseful to consider the work of those artists who 
much as we pity the lover who could never win|}aye been associated with ideas of revolt 
his lady. artists of whose greatness there is no question ? 

It is not likely that such a relation has ceased| To consider the ideas which moved them to 
to be essential to the consummation of artistic | revolt, and notice what effect their revolt had 
activity. However spirited the pioneering of| upon their esthetic tendencies, may help us to 
the most ‘ advanced ’ artists of our own time, | appreciate the rights and wrongs of the most 
their work must depend for its validity upon | provocative modern art. 
its power to win a satisfactory relation with the} One of the earliest of such artists whose 
fairly educated part of the public, with or|records are available was Euripides, and 

B 


Communal elements and values are recognised 
in the finest Gothic architecture and sculpture. 
Little less obvious is the impersonal spirit in 
the works of men like Fra Angelico, who re 
nounced his own name and personal fame for 
the sake of his religious life ; or like Botticelli, 
whose name was not his own but the name of 
his master; or Palestrina, whose name is not 
that of a man but of a city. 
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looking up Prof. Gilbert Murray’s ‘ Euripides 
and His Age,’ in the Home University Library, 
I come across a which seems very 
useful for our present consideration : 

‘ Euripides, like ourselves, comes in an age 
of criticism following upon an age of move- 
ment and action. And for the most part, 
like ourselves, he accepts the general standards 

which the movement and action were 
based. He accepts the Athenian ideals of 
free thought, free speech, democracy, “ vir- 
tue,’ and patriotism. He arraigns his country 
because she is false to them. We have spoken 
of the tradition as a homogeneous thing, but 
for any poet or artist there are two quite 
different webs in it. There are the accepted 
conventions of his art and the accepted beliefs 
of his intellect, the one set aiming at the 
production of beauty, the others at the attain- 
ment of truth. Now for every artist who is 
also a critic or rebel there is a difference of 
kind between these two sets of conventions. 
For the purposes of truth the tradition is 
absolutely indifferent. If, as a matter of 
fact, the earth goes round the sun, it does so 
not a whit the less because most ages have 
believed the opposite. The seeker for truth 
can, far truth is concerned, reject 
tradition without a qualm. But with art 
the case is different. Art has to give a mes- 
sage from one man to another. As you can 
only speak to a man in a language which you 
both know, so you can only appeal to his 
artistic side by means of some common 
tradition. His natural expectation, whether 
we try to satisfy or to surprise it, to surpass 
or to disappoint it, is always an essential 
element in the artistic effect. Consequently 
the tradition cannot be disregarded. This 
distinction is often strongly marked in the 
practice of different artists. One poet may 
be both a pioneer of new roads in thought 
and a breaker of the laws of technique, like 
Walt Whitman—an enemy of the tradition 
in both kinds. Another may be slack and 
anarchical in his technique though quite 
conventional in his thought. I refrain from 
suggesting instances. Still more clearly there 
are poets, such as Shelley or Swinburne, whose 
works are full of intellectual rebellion while 
their technique is exquisite and elaborate. 
The thoughts are bold and strange. The form 
is the tradftional form developed and made 
more exquisite. Now Euripides, except for 
some so-called licences of metre, belongs, in 
my judgment, markedly to the last class. In 
speculation he is a critic and a free-lance ; 
in artistic form he is intensely traditional. 


passage 


on 


as as 


He seems to have loved the very stiff- 
nesses of the form in which he worked. He 
developed its inherent powers in ways 


undreamed of, but he never broke the mould 
or strayed away into shapelessness or mere 
realism.’ 


We have now to consider the work of those 
outstanding artists who, like Euripides, Shelley, 
Swinburne, and Whitman, were in some measure 
of revolt against the thought or conditions of 
their time, and to learn in what degree their 
esthetic tendencies were affected. 

Dante was in continuous and open rebellion 
against the heads of the medizval Christian 
Church. One Pope, who was eventually 
canonised by the Roman authorities, was placed 
by Dante in his ‘ Inferno.’ During the reign of 
the next Pope (who had persuaded his pre- 
decessor to that act of renunciation which 
Dante regarded as specially infamous) the poet 
took definite hostile action in the political sphere. 
The facts which lay behind the quarrel concerned 
the well-being of the commune of Florence. 
Dante supported Giano della Bella, the knight 
“who had identified himself with the popular 
cause’; but the clerics were intent on Giano’s 
overthrow, and by his eventual fall the reins of 


government definitely passed ‘to the rich 
burgher class.’ Dante was in revolt against 


what he regarded as the outstanding evils of 
his time, but he was no revolutionary in art. 
That he derived from the tradition of cultured 
verse. He declared himself a pupil of Guini- 
celli, the poet who wrote that delicious ode to 
‘The Gentle Heart,’ and the form of the 
‘ Divine Comedy ’ was derived from the sirventes 
of the troubadours. (Edmund _ Gardner's 
‘Dante’ in the Temple Primers, Sismondi’s 
‘History of the Italian Republics,’ and Bell's 
‘Short History of the Papacy.’) 

Botticelli (1444-1510) was in a gentler but 
equally genuine revolt against a later phase of 
the same evils. The tendencies of his mind 
came through his work. One of his paintings 
(‘The Temptation of Christ’) depicted the 
tempter in the garb of a monk. Botticelli 
renounced much well-paid work that he might 
devote his time to the illustration of Dante’s 
‘ Inferno,’ his purposes being to reach the eye of 
the people themselves and the more fully to 
serve their cause. One of his engravings 
extolled the person of Savonarola, the great 
Florentine rebel against the most villainous of 
all the Renaissance Popes. He finally renounced 
even his art because its true service was 
becoming impossible. Ruskin’s description 
of the nature of Botticelli’s revolt seems to be 
the correct one: ‘not a preacher of new 
doctrines, but a witness against the betrayal of 
old ones ’—a sentence which parallels Prof. 
Murray's statement that Euripides ‘ arraigns 
his country because she is false to’ her 
ideals. Botticelli accepted both the Christian 
tradition and the paganism of the Renaissance ; 
and there seems to have been no element of 
revolt in his technique, which was of a masterly 
nature in the chief age of painting. (Vasari’s 
‘Lives of the Italian Painters,’ and Ruskin’s 
‘ Ariadne Florentina.’) 

To be 


continued, ) 
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THE DEEPER QUALITY OF 
By A. E. F. 

Many musicians must have noted with satis- 
faction the telling exposure, in the September 
Musical Times, of the amazing self-confidence 
of some views recently expressed in regard to the 
art of composing, and on the question of adding 
titles to hitherto untitled of music. 
Perhaps the case has been met by the citation of 
the most flagrant statements. It may be profit- 
able, however, to carry the analysis deeper, 
especially in regard to the title-enthusiasts. It 
is to be feared that these people miss much of 
the finer quality of music. 

[his type of misunderstanding and misuse of 
music is a very old one, and is headed, so to 
speak, by the naif pictorialism of Byrd and 
Bach, the too dramatic ‘ Leonora’ Overtures of 
Beethoven, and the more elaborate programmes 
which Wagner encourages us, in outside 
commentary, to read into his operatic preludes. 
I refer to cases in which the composer unwarrant- 
ably expects us to interpret his music in terms 
outside itself. The further fact that in legitimate 
instances of programme music—music with 
words or action—the programme is taken by 
many listeners as the raison d’étre, not as the 
mere starting-point, of the music, all adds to 
the superstition that it is the function of music 
to describe events to present conscious 
thoughts and feelings. 

In the instances I have given, the programme 
receives, whether legitimately or not, the 
authority of the composer, and claims superior 
consideration to one supplied by a less qualified 
person, for there is no doubt that it has found a 
place in the composition of the music. But the 
real importance of a programme depends, not on 
its official origin, but on how much it counts in the 
final impression, and in all the cases quoted the 
programme is soon forgotten and only the wider 
and more general appeal—the music in itself, 
shall we say ?—remains. It only in the 
weakest or lightest works of the great composers, 
or in the works of composers like Berlioz whose 
musical significance is open to question, that a 
programme is anything but a jumping-off point. 
The last thing one wants to do, after hearing 
even the dramatic ‘ Leonora No. 2,’ is to go back 
in thought to the commonplace melodrama 
which inspired it. If this is true of a composer's 
official programme, much more is it true of 
some amateur attempt at defining the meaning 
of an abstract piece of music after it has been 
written. 

But in saying ‘the last thing ome wants to 
do’—meaning myself, and therefore every 
reasonable person—I have in reality begged the 
question, because, of course, the title ‘ fans’ do 
want to name the canonised but hitherto 
wnbaptised works of music. And it is here, in 
particular, that it is necessary to ‘consider 
further.’ It is not just a question of mental 
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effort or logical consistency, but of musical 


attitude. 

There is more than a conventional truth in 
Pope’s reference to those whorush in where angels 
fear to tread. The first quality of an angel, 
human or more than human, is surely reverence— 
reverence (humanly speaking) for the deeper and 
wider meaning which the commonest experiences 
of life may reveal, given the right conditions of 
mind andenvironment. The opposite tendency 
has happily been summarised by a lady in one 
of Galsworthy’s earlier novels, when she com- 
plains that in a certain household she feels ‘all 
body.’ We may contrast with this familiar 
product of modern civilisation the quaint but 
sincere attempts of primitive man at living in 
co-operation with the spiritual world, of which 
attempts ‘ The golden bough’ is a magnificent 
record. It may also be noted that some of the 
most truly original thinkers—men like Socrates, 
who would suffer death rather than deny their 
principles—have begun and ended with a humble 
and profound belief that truth is always a far 
wider thing than we as individuals ever know. 

Nowhere is the downright, prosaic attitude so 
out of place as in the world of music. Here 
least of all are things what they seem on the 
surface. Every experienced musician knows 
that one of the thrills of a musical life is the 
revelation of new beauties in a familiar work, 
whether the fresh inspiration comes from a new 
interpreter or from the listener's own growth of 
mind. To limit a work to one interpretation is 
thus to miss the mysterious plasticity of musical 
expression, and to wish to define it within the 
narrow limits of a title an esthetic 
monstrosity. 

By all means let us hear or read what Mr. X. 
makes of Bach’s preludes and fugues, if it will 
widen our understanding of the music, not 
merely save us the trouble of thinking for our- 
selves; nor let us invariably repress any reflec- 
tions which music may throw out to us of a 
world outside itself, for musical thought is not 
necessarily unconnected with other kinds of 
human expression. But let us clearly recognise 
for what it is that vulgar familiarity with a 
wonderful art, which is surely at the bottom of 
all these ill-considered and dogmatic pronounce- 
ments on music and its meaning (I include here 
those light-hearted references to composing, so 
aptly quoted in the September Musical Times). 
Music, like the countryside, is (praise be to our 
modern democracy) within the reach of all as it 
was never before, and both remain our sacred 
inheritance, on which we do not want the casual 
visitor to leave his unnecessary finger-marks. 
It is easier to ignore those finger-marks on 
music than on the countryside, but we can at 
least ask the markers to be more careful in the 
future, out of consideration for their own enjoy- 
ment as well as from a sense of decency. 

In conclusion, the words ‘ for their own enjoy- 
ment ’ must be stressed, as containing the final 
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appeal of the argument. We can hardly force | 
men to be free—least of all by abusing them. | 
But we can at any rate warn the superficial type 
of musician that he is on a rotten track, recog- 
nised by experienced travellers as leading (like 
Alice’s path) definitely backwards, instead of 
into the wider and more glorious domains. As 
with Alice, the only advice of any use is ‘ Try 
the opposite way.’ 








Ad Libitum 


By ‘ FEeste’ 


In the September number of the Gramophone 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie takes me to task for my 


attitude in regard to ‘Ops. v. Titles.’ He 
scores a few hits, though I feel that he 
misrepresents my attitude somewhat. For 


example, after quoting what I said about the 
man in the street—‘if his High Mightiness 
doesn’t think good music worth a little trouble, 
let him go without it ’—he says : 

‘ Very well, then, let the man in the street 
go without music, and if musicians prefer to 
exist in an archaic mumbo-jumbo world 
we don't!], let them do it will not 
worry the man in the street, that is a sure 
thing. The point Mr. Scholes and I have tried 
to make is that for the benefit of musicians, 
but by no means necessarily for the benefit of 
music, we wish to give the classics the benefit 
of what the classical composers would cer- 
tainly have given themselves if they were 
writing to-day.’ 

Probably, but not ‘certainly.’ And if they 
did, nobody would complain ; for the composer, 
and he alone, has the right to give picturesque 
titles to his works. What we object to is the 
prospect of anybody and everybody being let 
loose a-labelling, with their ‘ Big Threes,’ and 
‘Pompous Alderman,’ &c. Mr. Mackenzie says 
he ‘never suggested treating the Haydn and 
Mozart quartets as programme music.’ But 
practically every kind of label implies some 
kind of programme. 


So ; 


Mr. Mackenzie goes on: 


‘*Feste’’ does, that such 
and 


because 


‘To argue, as 
titles the ‘ Pathétique ” the 
‘“ Appassionata ’’ are tolerated the 
consensus of musical opinion has decided that 
they fit, is to throw up the sponge in favour 
of Mr. Scholes and myself, who are only 
anxious to find titles which the consensus of 
musical opinion will accept as suitable. If 
any titles not given by the composer are 
justifiable, then all titles are justifiable [in 
other words, the ‘ Big Three ’’ is justifiable !] 
and if ‘‘ Feste’’ enjoys the notion that the 
Prussian Academy of Arts and Sciences is 
now collecting evidence to obtain the passing 
of a law in Germany for the safeguarding of 
the musical classics, it is only one more piece 


as 


of evidence of the conspiracy among in- 


tellectuals to Teutonise this country. If Mr. 
Scholes and I label the whole _ twelve 
hundred and forty-eight works which 


comprise the opus numbers now in existence, 

we should certainly not achieve such a dis- 

service to music as by placing the classics 
under the tutelage of the Prussian Academy 
of Arts and Sciences.’ 

But if the Prussian Academy really protected 
musical works from, e.g., the foul paws of the 
Jazz compounders, I should vote for it with 
both hands. After all, there anything 
necessarily objectionable in the idea of such 
safeguarding ? I fancy there is a Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Monuments (if there 
isn't there ought to be). If we take steps 
against the fools who cannot see a relic of 
antiquity without wanting to scribble, scratch, 
or carve their names (or worse) on it, we ought 
to do no less on behalf of the great things in 


is 


music. And one of the things they ought to 
be protected from is the unauthorised pro- 
gramme. 


Mr. Mackenzie is severe in his final paragraph : 

‘The ill-concealed chagrin with which so 
many musical critics regard the violation of 
their pet sanctuaries would be laughable if 
obscurantism were ever laughable. Some of 
them have written more like gamekeepers than 
critics about my suggestion, more as if they 
were trying to preserve salmon than sonatas, 
quails than quartets. The disrepute into which 
many a composer and painter and writer falls 
when the vulgar herd begins to enjoy his work 
is a notorious phenomenon. Small-minded 
exclusiveness has been as much the enemy of 
art as it has been of religion. What maggot 
in the human brain makes a work of art 
more desirable because it can only be enjoyed 
by the few ?’ 

This leaves most of us with a clear conscience. 
The greater part of my own life, for example, 
has been spent in various kinds of missionary 
work on behalf of good music, from teaching 
factory girls’ choirs and slum and village choral 
societies, to lecturing and adjudicating up and 
down the country. One of my supporters in the 
correspondence columns, Mr. W. R. Anderson, has 
laboured indefatigably in the same vineyard ; 
and the correspondent who signs himself ‘ S$’ is 
another supporter of good works inthisway. Mr. 
Pengelly, who writes from Cardiff, is solo pianist 
and accompanist in the broadcasting studioof that 
city; and soon. Do these correspondents look 
like ‘ exclusive obscurantists’? The bigger the 
number of people who can be brought to enjoy 
fine music the better will musicians be pleased. 
I don’t believe there is more than a stray crank 
or two who regards music as his pet sanctuary. 
Almost to a man, we are all for free and open 
seats in the Temple of Art, but we refuse to 
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stand at the door and dangle enticements before 
the eyes and nose of the wayfaring man—a 
packet of sweets, a bag of nuts, or a bowl of| 
soup. He is welcome to enter, but he mustn't 
expect us to water down and emasculate the 
doctrine for his benefit. What ’s worth 
having ’s worth an effort. 


However, as the letters of Mr. Anderson and 
Mr. J. T. Frankland show, this subject is, after 
all, only a detail in a general problem that has 
arisen owing largely to the sudden access of an 
enormous new musical public. We may now 
drop our ‘ Ops. v. Titles,’ as the project is at 
least scotched, and concentrate on some of the 
urgent points that concern the welfare of the 
profession. For example, I continue to receive 
letters concerning the bogus college abuse, and 
the cheap, incompetent teacher. But what can 
a journalist do beyond calling attention to the 
evil? Action is the duty of the profession. 
Here again is a detail that shows how far off we 
are from any settled policy. The Musical Times 
and Musical Opinion have long since refused to 
insert advertisements and other announcements 
referring to certain colleges ; and they took this 
action as a result of representation from the 
leachers’ Registration Council. They have 
willingly borne the consequent loss of revenue 
because they were convinced that their step was 
for the benefit of the teaching profession, and of 
music generally. But the advertisements of 
these institutions appear regularly in most, if not 
all, of the remaining musical journals published 
in this country. This means that Musical 
Opinion and the Musical Times are being 
penalised for taking action in the interests of 
the profession. Have the Teachers’ Registration 
Council, the Incorporated Society of Musicians, 
and the Music Teachers’ Association, taken any 
steps in regard to the continued advertising of 
these Colleges ? It is useless to complain of the 
issue of floods of worthless diplomas so long as 
nothing is done to end the most telling kind 
of publicity on behalf of those who issue 
them, #.e., regular advertisements in reputable 
musical journals. I observe, too, that the 
advertisement of one of the banned colleges 
appears in the Promenade programmes. Are 
the musical organizations mentioned above 
aware of this? If so, are they approaching the 
B.B.C. on the matter ? 


Musicians will watch with interest Mr. Richard 
Capell’s crusade in the Daily Mail on behalf of 
an increased use of English musical terms, in 
place of the present polyglot jargon. Some years 
ago I wrote an article on the subject in these 
columns, using almost the same caption, the 
slight difference serving to indicate the gulf that 
separates a mere musical journal from The 
Paper That Gets Things Done. ‘ Why not Plain | 
English ? ’ my article asked diffidently. ‘ Let’s 
Have Plain English !’ demands the Dazly Mail, 


‘old English ‘ hoboy.’ 





pretty much as it might say ‘Let’s Have 
Standard Bread!’ or ‘ Baldwin Must Go!’ 

Mr. Capell would drop ‘ oboe’ for the good 
His special aversion is 
‘cello, and he wishes us to anglicise ‘ the spoken 
word and write “‘chello,”’ forgetting all about the 
derivation.’ He objects to ‘ bass viol’ as a sub- 
stitute, on the ground that the true bass viol 
still survives. Its survival, however, is so 
sporadic as to be scarcely worth consideration. 
A better solution, I think, would be to adopt a 
set of terms for the string family. I suggest 
violin, tenor viol (viola), bass viol (violoncello), 
and double-bass (or simply bass) for the re- 
maining instrument. 


Another annoyance to Mr. Capell is ‘ piano,’ 
which he regards as an absurdity. But surely 
it is no more absurd to speak of a ‘ soft’ than 
of a ‘loud-soft’ or a ‘soft-loud.’ ‘ Piano’ is 
the most natural and euphonious contraction of 
the rather clumsy compound original, and so 
might be allowed to survive. 

Mr. Capell (backing up Mr. Eric Blom, who 
has also ventured into this field) advocates 
‘consort’ for concerto, and ‘clavier’ for 
pianoforte. The former is a promising sug 
gestion, though it will lead to awkwardness 
when we speak of a concerto grosso. Shall we 
say ‘great consort’? I like ‘ fantasy’ for 
fantasia—in fact the English word has already 
got its foot well in. I don’t agree that 
‘kettledrums ’ is a good substitute for timpani ; 
why not merely ‘drums’? There would be no 
confusion, as we always call the other sort bass- 
drum and side-drum. Moreover, the great 
majority of musicians already use the term 
‘drums’ in speaking of the timpani. Mr. 
Capell objects (rightly) to cor anglais, but he 
doesn’t suggest an alternative. I do. Seeing 
that the instrument is neither English nor a 
horn, why not give it a name that really des- 
cribes it—tenor oboe ? Even better would be 
the revival of the flowing and now obsolete 
‘teneroon ’—an appropriate term for several 
reasons, among them being the probability that 
the cor anglais solo in the ‘ William Tell’ Over- 
ture was played on the defunct instrument of 
that name when the opera was first given in 
England. 


‘Study’ for étude ought to need no special 
advocacy. I am not converted, however, to 
the Grainger-Capell ‘foursome’ for quartet. It 
is true that a word is badly needed to dis- 
tinguish between the players and the played. 
Every musical journalist has to dodge such 
awkard repetitions as ‘So and so’s quartet was 
played by such and such a Quartet.’ But if we 
accept ‘foursome’ (which sounds smooth and 
familiar because of its long standing as a 
sporting term) we incur ‘ fivesome,’ and a group 
of even uglier terms—above all, ‘ sevensome ’ 
for the players of a Septet, and ‘ twosome ’ for 
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duettists. Why not ‘string four,’ and so on? Big Three Trio 


I put this to a friend, who objected on the 
ground that it recalled those curious sets of 
music-hall moaners known by such labels as 
‘The Harmony Four.’ But Harmony Fours 
are fleeting things: the string four is one of 
music’s institutions. ‘Lener String Four’ is 
better than ‘Lener String Foursome,’ and 
‘London Wind Five’ than ‘London Wind 
Fivesome.’ 


Most of us will wish Mr. Capell luck, though 
I fancy there are more difficulties in the way 
than he realises. Apart from custom, con- 
vention, and conservatism, there is a practical 
business point that is rarely considered by 
reformers of musical terms and notation. I 
mention the latter, because hardly a month 
goes by without my hearing from some 
optimistic inventor of a system of notation 
that will do away with accidentals and all the 
inconsistencies and anomalies that are alleged 
to disfigure our present system. But do they 
disfigure it? Any system that is the growth of 
centuries must inevitably bristle with illogic- 


alities ; but there is history—sometimes even 
poetry—in almost every one of them. The 
practical business point of view that I men- 
tioned has to do with both notation and 
terminology. A publisher who adopted a new 
system of notation would have to scrap his 


existing plant and plates—a large part of his 
capital. A reform of the kind would never be 
adopted by all publishers, and it would be 
welcomed by very few teachers and professional 
musicians, so the quixotic publisher would be 
hard hit in the matter of sales, and as a result 
would be avoided by composers. 


In a much smaller degree he would be handi- 
capped by the adoption of some of the reforms 
advocated by Mr. Capell. An English publisher 
of instrumental music always has (or should 
have) an eye on the Continental market. If he 
brings out a string quartet, or a work for oboe 
or ‘cello, or pianoforte, the musician in every 
part of the Continent recognises the works 
described in those terms, whereas a bass viol 
consort or a consort for clavier might mystify 
him — and mystification bad for sales. 
Similarly, the publishers of a string quartet who 
wished to announce on the title-page that the 
work was in the repertory of (say) the ‘ London 
String Quartet’ could hardly be expected to 
say that it is played by the ‘ London String 
Foursome.’ 


1S 


There is much in the principle advocated by 
Mr. Capell, and I do not wish to be regarded as 
scoffing when I goon to suggest that its adoption, 
combined with the Blythian nicknames referred 
to in last month’s ‘ Ad Libitum,’ will add a 
stimulating touch to programmes. We may 
yet read : 


| misunderstandings. 


vids ... Schubert 
London Threesome. 

Philadelphian’s Toccata and Fugue 

The Pompous Mayor Consort for 
Bassoon -_ re 

Triple Consort for Clavier, Hoboy, 
and Chello ...Peabody 

Great Consort in E Handel 


Bach 


Mozart 


Mr. Capell declares his intention of following 
the Poet Laureate in pronouncing ‘ ensemble’ 
as it isspelt. This needs far more courage than 
writing ‘foursome’ in the Daily Mai. But 
even Mr. Capell seems to hold back where 
‘timbre ’ concerned. He merely tells us 
cautiously that Dr. Bridges recommends 
‘tamber.’ ‘Recommends,’ observe. The red 
badge of courage should be bestowed on the 
journalist who deliberately writes ‘ tamber,’ 
and an even higher reward should be devised for 
the one who is more logical, and (like Mr. Capell 
with chello) anglicises the spoken word and 
bravely calls it ‘ timber.’ 


is 





A LONDON MUSICIAN LOOKS AT IOWA 


Visits of English musicians to the United States 
have nowadays become so commonplace that it 
savours of officiousness to describe one in print, 
but mine differed from the majority in at least 
one important particular: Instead of becoming 
acquainted with America through cosmopolitan 
New York or through other large urban aggre- 
gations, I travelled almost without a break to 
and from lowa, ‘ where the tall corn grows,’ and 
my acquaintance with American city life 
limited to a day and a half in New York and a 
few hours in Chicago. I went in response to an 
invitation to be a guest-professor at the State 
University, and owing to other, previously made, 


iS 


engagements, my impressions of America are 
almost entirely impressions of Iowa City, a 
moderate-sized township of the Middle West. The 
first of them, and a very definite one, is that 


Americans themselves are disposed to malign 
their Middle West. It is by no means so provincial 
as they affect to believe. Its very consciousness 
of the geographical handicap of distance makes it 
the more eager to make the most of any ‘ contact ’ 
with other cultural areas, American or European. 
Quite apart from the fifty-four lectures I gave at 
the University, I do not believe I have ever talked 
so much in my life. I was made to, and not by 
leading questions, but by conversations which 
showed a degree of acquaintance with the various 
subjects raised that could not have been acquired 
in lowa except by cultivating a form of curiosity 
which is anything but typical of provincialism. 
In fact, Iowa remarkably well-informed. It 
would be even more so but for the pusillanimity 
of its press, which is afraid to expound an un- 
popular point of view. The popular ignorance 
concerning European reactions to American 
politics is due to this. To tell the truth about 
them might endanger the advertising revenue, or 
it might not; but editors are taking no chances, 
so they bolster up the legend that has gained 
ground and thus fertilise the soil for future 


1S 
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lowa City was formerly the Capital of the State. | standardisation, but there can be little doubt that 
Some eighty years ago the seat of government) they take to it as a duckling takes to the pond. 
was removed to Des Moines, the scene of the recent | In one respect it operates entirely to their advan- 
disturbances at a ‘ fundamentalist ’ denominational | tage, and that is in the general comfort of living. 
university, and the vacant Capitol became the| Without standardisation it would scarcely have 
administrative centre of the State University. | been possible to equip every house, even those of 
The township lies on the Lowa river, an affluent of | comparatively very modest pretensions, with so 
the Mississippi. The country is, generally speaking, | many labour-saving devices which te residents of 
wooded and hilly, and therefore picturesque near | the same class in Europe are practicaliy unattain- 
the rivers, and flat but extraordinarily fertile| able luxuries. The efficiency of the average 
elsewhere. The saying that you can not only see | American home is, in fact, one of the most striking 
the corn grow but almost hear it growing may be| things about life in the Middle West. But there 
an exuberant figure of speech, but a favourite way | is another aspect of standardisation in which it is 
of surprising a visitor is to take him past the/less beneficial. It tends to create uniform habits 
same cornfield at a few days’ interval during the| not merely of conduct, but of thought, and this 
‘corn weather.’ That weather, by the way, is|may perhaps be one of the causes of the relative 
less trying in reality than by repute. There was| sterility of America in the field of art. For my 
one day when the newspaper told me the thermo-| part I am inclined to attribute the whole tendency 
meter registered 97 degrees, but I would not have| to the comparative proximity of the pioneering 
guessed it above 90 degrees. The excessive|days, when the life of a new community often 
disadvantage, but Iowa dresses! depended upon its formulating, and adhering to, 
certain uniform rules of conduct. To that historical 
cause may perhaps also be attributed the ex- 


moisture 1S a 
accordingly. 
Not being an educationist I scarcely feel com- 
petent to speak of the educational system. There| cessive paternalism which expresses itself in a 
were moments when its mass-production almost} veritable passion for recondite legislation. What- 
scared me. There seemed to be an educational|ever hard things may be said of prohibition 
Frankenstein at work somewhere. At other times! considered objectively, it deserves worse if 
I was almost equally surprised at the superficial | regarded as a symptom. 
quality of some of the results—some, not all; for} On that engrossing topic, however, I have little 
if a student has it in him to be thorough there is} to relate. Like St. John Ervine, I had made up 
certainly no lack of opportunity. At the back of|my mind to observe a guest’s courtesy towards 
it somewhere is a rather touching confidence in| whatever regulations my host had made for the 
the potency of figures. If it can be said that|conduct of his household. I heard vaguely of 
some phenomenal number has passed or is passing | professors who had a private hoard, of students 
through the educational mill, that figure in itself| who carried something ‘ on the hip,’ but I myself 
is held to possess some educational virtue. Or so}never encountered anything of the kind whilst 
it seemed to me on occasion. The one thing that} in the Middle West. I read in the local press that 
stands out is the intense eagerness of the students| the number of charges of being drunk when in 
to learn, and the industry with which they set| charge of a car was becoming serious, but I never 
about it. Certainly American educationists have} witnessed an instance. Yet I have reason to 
some magnificent material to deal with. If this| suspect that, had I been so in lined, the difficulty 
intensive educational drive does not produce} of procuring a stimulant in Iowa would not have 
commensurate results, I feel that it will be due to| been very much greater than in Chicago or New 
some flaw in the system and not to the type of| York. It was only that the facilities were less 
students. At the worst, one might say their | openly flaunted. 
eagerness was for information rather than educa-| The best prohibition story I heard was told me 
tion—they carry voluminous note-books into which | by a young airman who had recently crossed the 
they write as much as they can of all that is told | Canadian border, bringing with him two bottles 
them—but even if that is so it is a desire that can|of whisky. The Customs examination taking 
easily be manipulated into more fertile channels than | place at night, he placed them conspicuously ,in 
the mere garnering of facts. At least, I found it so.| his suit-case with a five-dollar bill, and a note 
They were an attractive crowd, the students of | asking whomever it might concern to be lenient. 
lowa City, the girls neatly turned out, with a good | On opening his suit-case in the morning he found 
natural sense of colour as regards dress ; the boys | four bottles, with a note, ‘ Here are two more from 


in comparison rather careless and untidy in their| a stingy guy in the next car.’ 
One baneful effect of prohibition is that the 


American who defies it drinks not for quality but 
for the ‘ kick.’ He does not hold a glass up to 
the light to revel in its colour and bead. Not for 


appearance, in obedience to some obscure ‘ he-man’ 
complex which fosters the illusion that neatness 
is not altogether manly. I grew to like them very 
much indeed, and hope at some future day to 
renew their acquaintance, or make that of others| him the generous glow of wine and the associations 
like them. There was something so genuine, so|of the famous vineyard in which it grew. For 
free from affectation about all but a very few. him it is becoming just ‘ alcohol,’ or more probably 
The residential part of the township consists of |‘ hooch,’ to be gulped as anyone may see on 
broad avenues of elms, so much alike that it is| crossing the twelve-mile limit. 
difficult to recognise one’s surroundings at any That, however, has little to do with life at 
point, the more so that there is also a sameness} Iowa City, except perhaps that, to judge by some 
of character about the ‘ frame’ houses, and that| of the restaurants there, the lowan palate is 
every other porch holds the same pair of rocking-| correspondingly uncritical as regards food. That 
chairs. It would take a more philosophic observer | horrible American noun ‘ eats’ finds its justifica- 
than I can claim to be to decide whether the| tion there. Meals are consumed as rapidly as 
American character is the cause or the result of} possible—and no wonder, for there is little sensuous 














pleasure in them. 


life And yet in 


cooking, if, generally simple, is quite palatable. | 


4 country dinner I had during a rainstorm at a 
roadside house was very enjoyable. There would 
seem to have crept into the menu, possibly through 
immigrants, a certain measure of German influence 
which blends readily enough with other habits. 
It all the stranger that crude methods 
should be tolerated away from home. 

Yet one of the most interesting departments in 
the University that called ‘ home 
one section of which is culinary in the best sense. 
Another teaches home decoration, including, for 
instance, the devising of original patterns, and the 
cutting of the blocks with which to print household 


seems 


is economics,’ 


textiles Here the progress made was so marked 

to make one wonder whether, after the new 
rder of architecture engendered by skyscrapers, 
the next manifestation of the art impulse in 
America would not take the form of decorative 
art in the home lo be sure, the art impulse 


thrives on leisure, and if standardisation has done 
nothing else it has generously provided leisure for 
those interested in the domestic applied 
rts If they now learn how to profit by it, who 
knows but what some day we may look upon the 
ordinary ind utensils of their 
enviously now upon their 


most 


homes 
mechanical 


fabrics as 


as we do 
appliance Be 

\ characteristic institution of lowa ¢ 
paper, the Daily Iowan, which written, 
edited, printed, published, and to a large extent 
ulated, by students attending the University, 


most of them belonging to the School of Journalism 


ity its 


1s 


news 


1S 


a 


It is a mark of unusual enterprise to give the 
youngsters, so to speak, a daily newspaper on 
which to try their teeth [heir zeal in seeking 
practice leads sometimes to curious results I 
was fortunate in falling only three times into the 
interviewer's net lwo of the resultant screeds 
duly appeared, one as an interview of normal 
tvpe, the other as an encounter with an anonymous 
gentleman whose appearance was described in 
terms which modesty forbids me from quoting, 
but recognisable from certain details of attire 

\ well-known violinist who came to give a 
recital was more harassed He was interviewed 
by one charming young lady after another, at the 
station, on the way to his hotel, on arrival there, 
whilst refreshing himself on the threshold of his 
apartment, until it began to dawn on him that so 
small a city could not possibly support eight 
newspapers He made inquiries, whereupon it 
transpired that a professor at the School of 
Journalism had advised the class of his arrival 
and suggested that it was an admirable oppor- 
tunity of acquiring experience in interviewing 

On another occasion, when a famous pianist 


was expected, a youthful contributor pestered a 
musical member of the University for ‘ advance 
copy Thinking to administer lesson, this 
gentleman said that the pianist was bringing with 
him, for his recital, the identical grand pianoforte 
on which Palestrina had composed all his Masses, 
a remarkable instrument with a keyboard of nine 
He assumed that the importunate one 
would be greeted with peals of editorial laughter, 
instead of which all these details appeared in due 
course, adorned with appropriate headlines 


EpWIN EVANS. 
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octaves 
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Food is eaten merely to sustain} STAGES IN THE HISTORY OF OPERA, 
Middle Western homes the| III—HANDELIAN OPERA 
By DyNELEY HUSSEY 


It was suggested in the first article of this series 
that Monteverdi’s operas have overshadowed 
other music; similarly, Handel’s fame 
composer of oratorio has eclipsed his contribution 
to the stage. It not unnatural that 
should be -for whereas opera developed 
continuously since the 18th century until a work 
by Wagner or Verdi could almost be said to have 
no point of contact with one by Handel or Bonon- 
cini beyond the elementary fact that they were 
all intended for performance in a theatre, oratorio 
remains essentially, that is in all except musical 
idiom, very much the same as it was two hundred 


nus 
as a 
1S this 


SO 


years ago 
The conventions of opera in Handel’s day were 
remote from those which prevailed in the 
succeeding century that his dramatic works wer 
not unnaturally left on the shelf, from which they 
are now beginning to be taken down In an age 
which was advancing more and more in the 
direction of realism until opera tended to lose its 
lyrical quality and with that its true reason for 
existence, the operas of Handel were regarded as 


SO 


no more than a collection of concert airs strung 
together on a thread of what was very justly 
called ‘dry recitative,’ in which an impossibly 


complicated was 
banalities 
understood 
In order to understand them it 
first to consider the conventions which governed 
their form. Only so can we judge whether within 
those they are living works of art 
which can still say something to us, or whether 
they are irrevocably dead Che first convention 
was that the plot should be heroic, whether the 
persons were drawn from mythology (as in ‘ Teseo 
and ‘ Admeto ’), from history (as in ‘ Scipio’ and 
‘ Giulio Cesare ’), or from romance (as in‘ Rinaldo’ 
and ‘ Rodelinda ’) Next, the principal 
must have an equal share of airs, and these must 
occur at certain fixed places in the various Acts 
Furthermore, no singer was allowed two consecutive 


plot overladen with pompous 
In short, Handel’s operas were mis 


is necessary 


conventions 


singers 


airs ; nor might any two adjacent airs be of the same 
kind: nor might the singers—mainly because they 
were unwilling to do any such thing—join in an 


ensemble, though the primo uomo and prima donna 
might go so far as to mingle their voices in a duet 
and the whole company with chorus sing joyfully 
together at the inevitably happy ending Che 
chorus had little to do, and the concerted 
Finale was still only in its infancy and was confined 
entirely to opera buffa, whence it found its way 
into serious opera through Mozart Hedged 
about with these and other restrictions and 
formalities, the composer and his librettist had to 
do their best with one eye upon the singers, who 
had to be given what they wanted, and the other 
on the public, which must be provided with what 
it thought it wanted. Small wonder that a 
more enlightened age turned up its nose at such 
ridiculous conventions and at such craven weakness 
on the part of composers in the face of singers and 
public 

There was yet another convention, which set a 
practical, though happily not insurmountable, 


else 


obstacle in the way of the performance of Handel’s 
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operas little more than fifty years after his death: 
for it was an absolute rule that the primo uomo, 
even though he were cast for Hercules himself, 
should be a castrato, and the secundo uomo was 
either an artificial soprano too, or an artificial 
contralto. Only secondary parts were allotted 
to tenors and basses. The obstacle consists not 
in the transference of these unnaturally high rdéles 
to the normal male voice. That can be done by 
a change of clef. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that the music possible for a trained castrato-singer 
is often impossible for the tenor or bass. It 
appears that while castration prevents the natural 
thickening and elongation of the vocal cords, it 
also promotes in the rest of the body a greater 
development, and among other results an 
increase in lung-capacity. The voices of the 
castvati were therefore very powerful, and capable 
of extraordinary feats of sustained agility. Com- 
posers naturally seized upon these characteristics, 
and wrote for these popular idols passages which, 
if not absolutely beyond the powers of the normal 
male voice, sound awkward and clumsy in the 
lower register 

These are the general principles upon which 
Handel wrote all his operas, although he did not 
always conform with absolute strictness to the 
rules His was not the temperament of a reformer, 
like Gluck’s or Wagner's He belonged to the 
type of genius which takes the material nearest 
to hand and turns it to better account than mere 
talent can. But while he was no innovator, and 
never gave a thought to theories, a natural instinct 
for the theatre guided him, as later in the century 
it guided Mozart, towards making the best of the 
form as he found it, and towards the introduction 
of improvements in that form, which are none the 
less real for not being obvious at a glance 

Let us now turn to 
Handel's vast output of operas 
for consideration not merely because we 


an individual example of 
I choose ‘ Giulio 
Cesare ’ 
are promised 
rheatre during the coming winter, but because 
[ have had the good fortune to see it performed 
It can therefore be 


performances of it at the Scala 


on the stage at Cologne 
considered as a practicable stage-work, and not 
as a dusty score for examination in the library 
Of the plot it must suffice to record that the action 
takes place in Egypt and embraces the death of 
Pompey, Ciesar’s intrigue with Cleopatra, and the 
defeat of Ptolemy. The intricacies which the 
librettist, Nicola Haym, has woven about the story 
baffle understanding, and no useful pyrpose would 
be served by an attempt to make sfnse of their 
apparent inconsequence. The most}/that can be 
said for Haym is that he provides the composer 
with a series of loosely connected gcenes, which 
are sufficiently dramatic to serve as the basis for 
operatic music, 

Handel has magically transformed these scenes 
so that they become astonishingly real and moving 
Che listener must not expect to find the careful 
delineation of character to which he is accustomed 
in Mozart, Wagner, and Verdi Even if the 
librettist had allowed of it by giving some con- 
sistent individuality to his persons, such a 
proceeding was remote from the conventions of 
Handel’s day. Opera was concerned with heroic 
figures, whose actions were at a distant remove 
from everyday life. The very employment of 
castrati in the chief male réles served to emphasise 


the remoteness of the figures on the stage. Yet, 
in spite of the formality of the proceedings, and 
the superficial coldness of the sentiments, there 
glows underneath the surface a warm and human 
passion which is not less moving for being 
restrained. I was astonished at the extraordinary 
dramatic power of the music, handicapped as it 
is (to our minds) by the strangeness ot the con 
ventions and all the changes in musical technique 
which have occurred since Handel died. Among 
the tragic moments, the scene in which Pompey’s 
death is announced and that in which Achilles 
dies stand out as particularly striking by reason 
of the sureness of touch and the economy of means 
used to obtain such remarkable effects 

On the other side, the scene in Act between 
Cesar and Cleopatra has a voluptuous quality 
which is largely due to the warm colour of the 
orchestration Handel adds to the 
bassoon, strings, and cembalo a harp and theorbo, 
and places a small orchestra on the stage. It is 
doubtful whether any Italian 
period could have written music so sensuous in 


usual oboes 


composer of the 


feeling It is not merely question of greater 
genius in a Handel than in a Bononcini, but 
rather one of racial characteristic As I have 


sugge sted elsewhere,* the German composer tends 
to think in terms of instrumental music, while 
the Italian thinks in terms of the human voice 
Act of ‘ Ginlio Cesare’ is but one 
example of Handel's real contribution 
the development of operatic music in the direction 
of the symphonic style which was to be brought 
to its highest point by Wagner 

These qualities to which I have called attention 


This sec ond 
towards 


are absolute and not merely relative to the 
creakings of an outworn convention If we can 
only accept them for what they are, there is no 
need to make allowances for Handel’s operas \t 


the same time, their public performance in the 
theatre of to-day certainly 
if their beauty is to be made evident to an audience 
which is not specially interested in the history of 
operatic art The pleasure derived from th 
Cologne production was due in a large part to the 
fact that the designer of the scenery and costume 

and the singers, worked within the conventions of 
} baroque frame which 


neavy 
beautiful 


requires spec ial care 


Handel's day The 
enclosed Herr Rémond’s 
panached helmets, gold breastplates, and crino 
lined skirts of the actors, their stately movements 
and formal gestures, all « onformed to the character 
of the music and revealed its intrinsic grandeur 


scenes the 


and dramatic force 

The revival of interest in Handel's operas 
which is of some vears’ standing in Germany, is 
not without significance as a sign of the time 
Realistic opera seems to have reached the extrem« 
limit possible without becoming quite frankly 
melodrama, with the music supporting the speaking 
voice It would seem that if any advance is to 
be made it must be in the direction of a more 
formal and a more lyrical style. That modern 
composers can, after all, learn som« thing from the 
long-despised conventions of the 18th century is 
strikingly exemplified in Hindemith’s ‘ Cardillac 
which is certainly a most successful work from 
every point of view. This operaiscastina severely 
formal mould, and the characters sing da capo airs, 





* * Eurydice, or the Nature of Opera,’ p. 29, ff 
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one of which is a full-dress affair with instrumental 
introduction and epilogue, and solo concertante 
instruments taking part in the accompaniment, 
just as they do in Bach and Handel. The wheel 
of operatic convention seems to have swung full 
circle ; it is only the musical idiom, not the form, 
which now shows an essential change. 





RHYTHM 
CAUCHIE 


RESPECT FOR 

By MAURICE 

This article, under a different title, is one of the 
chapters of a d’Education Musicale a 
l’usage des instrumentistes, chanteurs, organisa- 
teurs de concerts, et chefs d’orchestre de tout Age,’ 


* Cours 


now in preparation 


Respect for the rhythm of a piece of music means 
exactness as regards the general pace at which 
it is to be taken, carefully setting forth the various 
rhythmical figures, and that these 
figures are not misrepresented in the vallentando 


also seeing 
and accelerando passages 
I THE GENERAL MOVEMENT 
OF MUSI« 


OF A PIECI 


[he pace at which a piece is to be taken is 


indicated above the first few notes by one or 
two words, either in Italian or in some other 
language, such as: Andante, Presto, Assez vite, 
Madssig langsam, &c. These words, the meaning 


of which varies according to the composer, give 
only an extremely vague idea of the pace at which 
the work should be played. 

In these days we almost always over-emphasise 
the characteristic of the various movements, 7.e., 
we play slow pieces far too slowly and rapid pieces 
such as the Finales of Beethoven's Symphonies) 
a great deal too fast 

Let we may determine 
pace 

In many cases, when dealing with modern music, 
the general movement of a piece is given with the 


us see how the correct 


utmost precision by the composer himself by 
means of a metronomic mark. This informs us 
that a certain value lasts a certain fraction of a 


minute : for instance, the indication “a 90 means 
that the minim lasts one-ninetieth of a minute. 

fo say that when a piece is being played—the 
composer of which has taken care to define the 
metronomic mark—one ought to pay 
scrupulous attention to this indication, may 
appear childish. All the same, there are extremely 
well-known musical works to which we are forced 
to listen, year after year, played at a pace different 
from the one which the composer has clearly indi- 
cated by a metronomic mark. For instance, the 
first movement of the ninth Symphony, which 
Beethoven marked , 88, becomes heavy and 
pedantic under the baton of our conductors, all 
of whom take it much slowly. Things are 
even worse in the Adagio of this Symphony, to 
which we are always compelled to listen at a 
dragging pace that is like anything but the 
ane (= 60) expressly required by Beethoven. 
Another and a most characteristic example is the 
Allegro of Berlioz’s ‘ Carnaval romain,’ which is 
always played at a ridiculously rapid pace. 

Such instances as these—and many others might 
be added—prove that it is by no means superfluous 
at this stage to remind both the players and the 


pace by a 


too 
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conductors of an orchestra that when preparing 
to play or to conduct a musical work the composer 
of which has indicated it metronomically, the first 
thing for them to do is to consult their metronome, 
even if they have heard the work played on several 
occasions ; for it is extremely probable that their 
predecessors, whom they may have a tendency to 
imitate, have played or conducted it at a wrong 


pace. In this, as in everything else, the example 
of others should afford no reason for doing a 
wrong action. 

In default of any metronomic mark given by 


the composer, if the latter has in any written docu- 
ment clearly expressed his desire with regard to 
the pace of one or other of his works, manifestly his 
wish ought to be respected. For instance, Berlioz, in 
his ‘Mémoires,’ when dealing with the Allegro in 6-8 
of his Overture ‘ Le Carnaval romain,’ an allegro 


which he borrowed from the second Act of his 
opéra-comique ‘ Benvenuto Cellini,’ expresses 
himself as follows with reference to Habeneck 


leader of the orchestra: ‘ He never succeeded in 
catching the lively pace of the saltarello danced 
and sung on the Place Colonne in the middle of 
the second Act. The dancers, unable to adapt 
their movements to his dragging pace, came 
complaining to me, and | kept saying to him, 
‘Faster! Faster still!’’’ Again, when speaking 
of a performance of ‘ Le Carnaval romain’ under 
his own baton, he said: ‘ I took the Allegro at the 
whirlwind pace habitual to dancers from beyond 
the Tiber ’ This is an important indication 
placing us on our guard against a performance 
played too slowly Nevertheless, one must not 
thereby regard oneself as authorised to exaggerate 
the speed of this Allegro. This leads me to 
mention another order of considerations which may 
enable one to determine the proper movement of 


a work 

The conductors of modern orchestras have 
certainly read the above-mentioned passage from 
Berlioz, for they take ‘ Le Carnaval romain’ at a 
frenzied pace. At the time that I became 
acquainted with this marvellous Overture by 


simply reading the orchestral score, I had not come 
into possession of a metronome. Knowing the 
passage from Berlioz’s ‘ Mémoires’ just quoted 
I played it over to myself mentally at as rapid a 
pace as possible—that is, as rapidly as, in my 
opinion, not only the clearness of the details, but 
above all, the chavractey of the themes, allowed 
Subsequently, when listening for the first time to 
this work at one of our big Sunday concerts, I was 
astounded to hear it being given at an out- 
rageously exaggerated speed ; innumerable melodic 
details made me feel that Berlioz had intended the 
Allegro to be taken at a slower pace. At the time 
I was very young, and unable to understand why 
such a massacre of notes should raise no protest 
whatsoever, either in the hall during the perform- 
ance or in the columns of the following day’s 
newspapers. Not yet had I learnt that routine 
forms the sole guide both for the public and for 
the performers; I quickly discovered that this 
was so, however, by listening to the same Overture 
taken by two other conductors in succession at 
the same ridiculous pace. None the did | 
persist in regarding my pace ascorrect. I hastened, 
however, to compare it with the metronomi 
indication given by Berlioz at the beginning of 
his work. When at last I came into possession of 


less 
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a metronome I was delighted to discover that my 
movement was identical with that intended by 
Berlioz (,'.= 156). Consequently, all the per- 
formances of this work given at Paris are merely 
caricatures. 
[ had thus reached the right pace by noting 
that certain melodic fragments could never have 
been intended by Berlioz at a more rapid pace 
than ¢.= 156. In many cases similar considera- 
tions will be of the utmost utility by making it 
possible to set a sure limit either to the rapid or 
to the slow playing. I will quote only one more 
example: I heard a conductor take the Finale of 
Beethoven's fifth Symphony at an andantino pace 
_, = 63), doubtless imagining that by doing so he 
would make it more pompous and stately. Now, 
one need only sing the first violin part of bars 22 
to 26 of this Finale to discover immediately : 

1.) That at the speed I have just stated this 
passage is indescribably grotesque ; 

2.) That the maximum slowness it is possible 
to endure for these four bars corresponds 
to o 76 : 

3.) That the movement best adapted to all the 
melodic conceptions of the composer’s corre- 
sponds to _ = 84, the first few bars of this 
Finale not being any the less pompous in 
this lively movement. 


\ particular instance of mistakes of this kind 
consists of the following irregularity. Many of our 
conductors begin andante pieces at an excessively 
slow pace; then, after about fifty bars, becoming 
conscious that the work if played in this way 
throughout would be horribly wearisome, they 
increase the speed, though the composer nowhere 
indicates the slightest change of movement. This 
kind of thing generally happens with the Funeral 
March of the ‘ Eroica,’ which is begun so slowly 
that all perception of rhythm is destroyed ; and 
it is played at a reasonable pace only from the 
seventeenth bar onwards.* The very fact that the 
pace adopted at the beginning of a piece cannot be 
maintained to the end is a sure indication that it 
is wrong—unless, of course, the composer has 
indicated a change of speed during the piece. 


II.—PURITY OF RHYTHM 

Che greatest care must be taken that the various 
values (crotchets, quavers, &c.) last exactly the 
times that are intended. There are countless 
instrumentalists and singers who constantly replace 


8 . ’ by — fp; 
- - = ‘s Se @& @& @ 
| | 
and ' = a by j - | . 
oo ee e« “ @- @e@e- «@ 
many even go so far as to replace 
——— ——_— =. ‘ 
eve by oes e« 


They think that they are thus making their 
playing or their singing more expressive. What 
is it that they are really doing? They are 
substituting a work of their own composition for 
the one they imagine themselves to be performing. 

During the entire period that a piece is being 
practised, one must first have a true conception of 
the various rhythmic groups it contains. To effect 
this, one sings or plays, for a score of times and on 





* The only conductor I have ever seen taking this funeral march at 
the right speed is Pablo Casals, when conducting his orchestra at 
Barcelona. 









the same note, each of these rhythms, subdividing 
each tempo either mentally or aloud. For instance, 


in the group 
9 — 

-~ a 

4 : oe # es 

the counting is as follows (without slackening the 

movement) : 


=———S= == 
e*ee#ee# e*e#ree# 
fas ee 8 Ss @ 
In this way it will be noticed that the group 
= 
e-- es o 
possesses a rhythm that is rather tame than 
galloping ; somewhat like the rhythm generally 
supposed to be that of the group 


6) Os . 
se eee 


Vo, 


9 —— 
= 


Special attention will be paid to the group 
6 





- : 
the perfect execution of which is particularly 


difficult: unconsciously it is almost always 
replaced by E 
q ae ee . a ee 

This happens more especially when the orchestra 
is playing the ‘ Ride of the Valkyries.’ Immediately 
prior to playing a piece that contains this difficult 
rhythm we must, even if we think we are sure of 
ourselves, sing it mentally or aloud, counting as 
follows and without retarding the pace: 

—_esee es 

—————— ee 


~ a 
Sdcodced deocces 
I 2 . ££ 2 a I 2 ; 4 5 OG 
There is one more rhythm which is never 
executed except approximately: the triplet of 
crotchets in 2-4 bar-time, or the triplet of minims 
in @ bar-time. The performers generally tell 
you that when one hears two crotchets in a bar 
played or sung it is impossible simultaneously to 
play or sing three with the right precision. This, 
however, is the simplest matter imaginable if we 
but note that the third of two is equal to two-thirds 
of one. All that is needed, then, is to suppose that 
the bar-line, instead of being 2-4, is 6-8, mentally 
to beat time for the six quavers, and group them 
in two's in order to have the three crotchets of the 
compound triple ; thus, for the reading 
» j | | 
q - ° qe |« - 
which it is almost impossible to render perfectly, 
there is substituted the reading : 
6 


R oe Pa 





os ee - oo - ee a 
the strictly correct performance of which is mere 
child’s play. 


I1I.—RALLENTANDO AND ACCELERANDO 
PASSAGES 

Rallentando and accelerando passages of very 
short time-length, whether exacted by the com- 
poser or introduced on his own initiative by the 
player in order to render his performance more 
expressive, ought always to take effect upon a 
sufficient number of notes to prevent the elemen- 
tary rhythmic figures from being misrepresented, 
i.e., in order that the immediately adjoining notes 
may perceptibly retain their relative time-lengths. 
The majority of violinists, for instance, even the 
most renowned, commit a very serious fault 
between the 493rd and the 496th bar in the first 
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movement of Beethoven's Concerto ; this passage 


consists of a curious succession of crotchets, some 
divided into three quavers, others into four semi- 
quavers, and others into five semiquavers : 





Thus the melody acquires a hesitant and jolting 
gait, which Beethoven evidently desired, and 
which players unfortunately quite destroy ; they 
retard the rapid groups and accelerate the slow 
the result being that this passage becomes 
which 


ones, 
a dull and lifeless succession of notes all of 
have the same time-length. 

In all of this kind, where different 
rhythms follow one another within the space of 
a few notes, there should be permitted no partial 
vallentando or accelerando whatsoever ; such 
passages should be played or sung in strict mathe- 
time in order to bring out clearly the 
rhythmic differences which indeed constitute 
their very excellence. In particular, whenever a 
binary and a ternary group follow each other the 
whole should be played mathematically in time, so 
that the ear may be given the special enjoyment 
desired by the composer. 

In all similar cases the accelerando and rallentando 
take uniform effect upon the 


sage 
pas ages 


matical 


movements should 
whole passage 
Another very common practice, one that 
exasperates anyone who has an instinct for 
rhythm, in accelerating the movement 
during the holding-notes which are common to all 
the parts. One would imagine that performers 
(conductors, pianists, &c.) hold an absolute rest 
in horror; no sooner are all the parts simul- 
taneously silent than they seem to find it impossible 


consists 


to count quietly, at the normal rhythm of the 
piece, the seven or eight—or even simply the 
three or four—beats required by the composer ; 


they seem absolutely compelled to count them at 
a more rapid pace This is torture for anyone 
with an instinct for rhythm. Such a listener not 
needing to see anyone beating time, nor to do this 
himself, nor even to count time mentally in order 
to be aware, with utmost precision, when the 
holding-note should come to an end, is most 
disagreeably surprised to hear played, half a beat 
or a whole beat too soon, the note or chord that 


follows the holding-note. It is no exaggeration 
to assert that this is an extremely common 
practice, indulged in alike by conductors, by 


instrumentalists, and by singers. To quote only 
one out of a thousand examples, the beginning 
of Berlioz’s ‘ Grande messe des morts ’ is invariably 
mutilated by the shortening of each of the two 
affecting six-beat rests that separate the second 
phrase from the first and the third 


It is urgently necessary to oppose such in- 
excusable habits; the conductor of an orchestra, 
or an instrumentalist, anxious to interpret a 


work with due respect, should take the holding- 
notes without hurrying the pace in the slightest 
degree. Similarly in the case of complete rests ; 
indeed, after quietly counting all the beats, to make 
an additional short pause would in many cases 
be effective. 


Lastly, pauses, which nowadays are reduced 
to an insignificant duration, should always 
be long enough to afford the impression of 
a genuine stop; the note, short or long, upon 
which a pause happens to occur, should be pro- 
longed to the extent of at least two beats of an 
andante movement. 

Due respect for the precepts here mentioned 
ought to be the very basis of every performance 
of a musical work. They alone should guide both 
conductors and performers, and not the examples 
of their predecessors or their contemporaries, for 
as regards a due respect for pace and rhythm 
evil examples are countless and of every-day 
occurrence. 

(Authorised translation by Fred Rothwell.) 


SERGE DIAGHILEV 
By Epwin Evans 

Serge Diaghilev was in his ‘teens when he spent 
his first holiday at Venice. Thenceforth he went 
there every year, with one exception, but as there 
was one year in which he took two holidays there 
he used to regard his record as unbroken. Now 
on his fortieth holiday, he has passed away at the 
place which was dear to him above all others 
His love for Venice was to some extent symboli 
of his outlook on art and on life. 3orn in 1872 
he knew as a young man the splendours of the 
Court of the Tsar Alexander, and there always 
clung to him something of the luxuriousness of 
the ancien régime. At Venice he found memories 
of even greater pomp and circumstance, side by 
side with the rather pathetic flickerings of modern 
elegance. Thus both the patrician and the ironist 
could find entertainment simultaneously, whilst 
the wsthete could bask in the glow of a favourite 
classical tradition as luxuriously as the man could 
bask in the glow of the Adriatic sunshine. He 
was originally an art critic, and necessarily looked 
upon Italy as a kind of spiritual home, but as a 
musician also he loved, next to the Russian 
composers, those of Italy, from the elder Scarlatti 
to Cimarosa I well remember his glee on 
covering at the end of ‘ Le Astuzie Femminili’ 
that the inevitable wedding festivities included a 
Russian ballet, for which Cimarosa, drawing upon 
his Russian memories, had written a moderately 
Italianised version of the Komarinskaya, later to 
be familiarised by Glinka. Thus his two loyalties 
were combined in his revival of that opera, of 
which subsequently only the ballet ‘ Cimarosiana ’ 
remained in the répertoire. 

He had received his training at the St. Petersburg 
Conservatoire, mostly under Liadov, whom he 
held in such high esteem that he commissioned 
from him his first ballet, ‘ The Fire-Bird,’ and 
only Liadov’s inveterate habit of procrastination 
let to the substitution of Stravinsky as composer 
of that work. Meanwhile, however, between his 
Conservatoire days and his foundation of the 
ballet, Diaghilev had had his phase of worshipping 
at German shrines, notably that of Wagner. He 
used in later years to say that the tragedy of 
Russian music was that every Russian musician 
at some time in his career became a German 
musician. He instanced Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Ger- 
man ’ period, from which, however, he had emerged 


dis- 
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to write ‘Coq d’Or.’ There were other Russian 
composers who failed to emerge, and for these he 
had no liking. In the early days of our acquaint- 
ance, before the war, he once said to me: ‘ You 
know all our good Russian music, and I think it 
admirable of you. But you also know all our bad 
Russian music, and I cannot forgive you for it.’ 
For his part he naturally knew Russian music 
very thoroughly, but yet there were occasional 
lacune in his knowledge. One of them led to an 
amusing anecdote. There is a melody in the 
‘Ronde des Princesses’ of Stravinsky’s ‘ Fire- 
Bird ’ which is identical with a theme in the slow 
movement of Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Sinfonietta.’ 
The circumstance is of no importance, since both 
composers were plainly indebted for it to the 
national inheritance of folk-lore. But in course 
of conversation it transpired that Diaghilev did 
not know the older work. So without enlightening 
him as to my reasons, I brought the four-hand 
version to him and we started to play it. The first 
movement mystified him. He thought it quite 
charming, but wondered why I had made such a 
point of playing it. But presently we reached the 
familiar melody. He jumped up from the piano- 
forte and exclaimed, *‘ Non, ce n’est pas vrai ! 
Another Russian work which he had not en 
countered was Balakirev’s volume of folk-songs 
for pianoforte duet (mot identical with the vocal 
set When I played it with him he was so 
delighted with it that he began to consider it as 
material for a ballet. Subsequently I played it 
again with Prokofiev, who happened to be in 
London, and we all came to the conclusion that 


the numbers, though charming, were too short 
and scrappy for the purpose. 

These are the only two instances I can recall 
of Russian works of any importance which 
Diaghilev did not know, but when I drew 


Karsavina’s attention to the delightful little ‘ Les 
Vendredis ’ Polka, which afterwards danced 
at the Coliseum, Diaghilev pretended to make a 
scene because I had never brought it to him. His 
knowledge of Italian music was, of less 
extensive, but he accumulated a large number of 
works which had lapsed into oblivion. Particularly 
in the case of Pergolesi, he did not make his final 
selection for ‘ Pulcinella’ until he had procured 
as much as seemed possible of his music, even to 
having many copies made at various museums 
and libraries. And he once told me that he and 
Tommasini had been through the whole five 
hundred and fifty ‘ sonatas ’ of Domenico Scarlatti 
before choosing those required for ‘ The Good- 
Humoured Ladies.’ This brings us back to 
Venice, for that ballet owed as much to Pietro 
Longhi, to Francesco Guardi, and perhaps to 
Tiepolo as it did to Goldoni and Scarlatti. In 
some respects it is the most perfect of all the 
ballets resulting from Diaghilev’s initiative. The 
first performance of it in London took place at 
the Coliseum in 1918. 

Tommasini’s score includes a harpsichord, for 
which there was no room in the long but narrow 
orchestral pit. Whilst the difficulty was under 
discussion I recalled a print I had once seen of a 
theatrical performance of the period, at which the 
harpsichord player was placed at the side of the 
stage. At my suggestion Andrée Conti was pro- 
vided with an 18th-century wig and costume and 


she 


course, 


placed at the side of the Coliseum stage, where 


| 


|she and her harpsichord, though almost inaudible, 


proved so effective that one of the Sunday papers 
went into raptures and described this as one of 
those flashes of genius which only occurred to 
these wonderful Russian producers. It was also 
on this occasion that a journalist, who came on 
behalf of a great London newspaper, asked me 


to ascertain whether Diaghilev had _ specially 
commissioned the music from Scarlatti. But I 
must desist from the anecdotal strain, which, 


where the Diaghilev Ballet is concerned, is almost 


inexhaustible. 


As is generally known, it was the abortive 
revolution of 1905 which sent Diaghilev on his 
Western wanderings There followed year by 


year in Paris: an exhibition of Russian paintings, 
a season of Russian symphony concerts, another 


of Russian opera, with Chaliapin in ‘ Boris 
Godunov,’ and finally, in 1909, the inaugural 
season of the Diaghilev Ballet. Some confusion 


of ideas was caused by its announcement as 
Russian Ballet. The only link with the official 
Russian Ballet of the Imperial Theatres was that 
it was composed of artists who had found that 
institution too conservative for the realisation of 
their ideas. They were, in fact, rebels, though a 
friendly arrangement made by which they 
could satisfy their instincts during 
Diaghilev’s season and revert to their allegiance 
at its close. This they actually did at first, but 
soon the success of the Diaghilev Ballet warranted 
a complete breach with St. Petersburg, and it is 
somewhat pathetic to note that almost the only 
great European country where this Russian Ballet 
has not been native Russia Chis is 
scarcely the place to relate its history in detail, but 
on broad lines it may be said to have begun with 
the romantic I which 


was 
rebellious 


seen 1S Its 


secession led by Fokin, 
followed by the brief interlude of Nijinsky’s plastic 
and rectilinear choregraphy on the eve of the war. 
The return of the Ballet in the Armistice year 
revealed the rise of a new choregraphist in Massine, 
under whose régime the Russian influence began 
to vield to that of the Mediterranean countries 
Italy and Spain Then followed a kind of inter 
regnum during which some good work was done 
by Nijinska, the sister of the great dancer. This 
was the time when the Parisian atmosphere was 
steadily gaining the ascendancy. And recently a 
talented young choregraphist has appeared in 
Georges Balanchine It will be noted that 
zsthetically it has-been consistent Nobody has 
satisfactorily explained the curious affinity there 
is between Latin and Slav culture, but long before 
Diaghilev’s advent it was at Paris that the music 


was 


of the Russian nationalists was meeting its 
warmest welcome. Whatever the reason, there 
would seem to be some fundamental cleavage 


leaving on one side these races, and on the other 
those of Teutonic origin. It shows itself even in 
the final forms assumed by their respective 
Christianities, and the favourite attributes ascribed 
to the Deity. In the arts it is equally pronounced 
‘ Art for art’s sake’ is a maxim on one side of the 
line, a heresy on the other. 
to rhetoric, particularly of the ethical brand, the 
other is sceptical of all eloquence. The xsthetics 
of the Diaghilev Ballet have been consistently 
Latino-Slav, the only modification being that 


One side is susceptible 


gradually the weight was shifted from the Slav to 
the Latin shoulder. 
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Meanwhile the knell of romanticism had been 
audible to the alert ears of Diaghilev before most 
people were ready to speed its parting, and he was 


prepared for the phase of hard, quasi-ironic 
brilliance that was to dominate for a time the 
greater part of artistic Europe. Naturally this 


brought him into collision with upholders of the 
other zsthetic creed, and in particular with Ernest 
Newman rheir exchange of passes was, and could 
only be, futile as, neither being willing to concede 
that the other might have valid reasons for the 
faith that was in him, they spoke no common 
and the very terms they used meant 
different things to each of them There was, 
however this difference between them—that 
whereas Newman was congenitally unable, or at 
least in his writings never showed himself able, to 
enter into the spirit of the party opposed to him, 
Diaghilev’s spiritual adventures had been of both 
kinds, and he was merely impatient that Newman, 
whom he had really admired, had not reached his 
own conclusions Newman's opposition gradually 
took such a form that eventually he and the paper 
he represented were excluded from the so-called 


language, 


\ press-list.’ 

I hope it is unnecessary for me to say that the 
view I took of this incident was the only one a 
journalist could take, and so far as I was consulted 
my advice was given accordingly. Had Newman 
found anything at all to admire, that view might 
have prevailed, but his anathema was only too 
comprehensive, and I found myself powerless to 
avert an incident which would have been ludicrous 
had it not been lamentable When, a year ago, 
Newman did at last find something to praise in 
Stravinsky's ‘ Gidipe,’ Diaghilev, whose profound 
admiration for that composer did not extend 
to that particular work, commented: ‘ Naturelle- 
ment! Dés que ennuyeux, ¢a lui plait.’ 
The two views were, in fact, irreconcilable. Since 
each is representative of a large and distinguished 
section of the musical world there is a fascinating 
problem in examining the fundamental reasons 
why groups of equally intelligent people should 
react in such opposite ways But every time the 
question is raised it is met with salvos of polemical 
fireworks. Itis, of course, so much easier to blame 
the French for not sharing our admiration for 
Brahms than to probe the reasons why a nation, 
not less musical than ourselves, and credited with 
some rudimentary notions of taste, should arrive at 
such opposite conclusions from the same premises. 


c'est 


Meanwhile the composers of modern Germany 
were themselves reacting against the rhetorical 
tendencies which were characteristic Of the 
century in which their predecessors had excelled, 
and Diaghilev, whose views were held exclusively 
on zsthetic, not on ethnic grounds, soon found 
himself attracted by them A year ago he asked 
me to approach Hindemith (whom I have known 
since his early successes at Donaueschingen) and 
invite him to come and play the solo part in his 
Viola Concerto during the season at His Majesty's 


SO 


Theatre. Had his other engagements permitted 
he would have complied The correspondence 
served, however, to break the ice. I have been 


out of touch during my recent visit to America, 
but I gather that Hindemith was engaged to write 
the music of one of the next Diaghilev Ballets, 
the fate of which is now in doubt owing to 
Diaghilev’s untimely death 





That thought is now uppermost in the minds 
of all lovers of the ballet. Whether they admired 
all Diaghilev’s productions or not, during these 
twenty-one years there has been no other man who 
has rendered the ballet, and with it all the arts 
associated in theatrecraft, such wonderful service 
No other ballets during that period have excelled 
his for originality of invention and beauty of 
treatment, and it is not easy to recall any that 
have equalled them, or come sufficiently near to 
doing so to be included with the best of his in the 
future répertoire of the ballet The art had become 


temporarily dependent upon him—temporarily 
because, as we all know, no man is ultimately 
irreplaceable—but with a completeness that 


makes its immediate outlook immensely difficult 
Diaghilev was not one of those whose departure 
from the sphere of their activities makes us first 
the vital quality of their achievement 
Ever since he assumed the leadership of the 
romantic secession from the beautiful but narrow 
classicism that preceded it, it was admitted on 
all sides that the future of the ballet lay in 
hands. And now what is that future to be ? 


realise 


his 


WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
By HERBERT THOMPSON 
The Festival which took place at Worcester, 


September 8 to 13, was described in the pro- 
gramme as ‘the two hundred and _  ~»ninth 
annual meeting of the Three Choirs,’ so might 


well claim respect as the oldest musical institution 
in the country It must, however, be allowed 
that in its old age it shows no sign of decreptitude 
Its conservatism is indicated by the fact that it 
gave ‘ The Messiah ’ before Handel died, and since 
then—save in 1875, when an attempt was made 
to reduce the Festival to an event of purely local 
significance—that work has never been absent 
from the programme. The unvarying inclusion of 
‘The Messiah’ and ‘ Elijah’ has often been the 
subject of adverse comment, and it is not 
necessary to dwell upon this, save to suggest that 
to give these works without rehearsal makes it 
impossible to do justice to them, and to point out 
that the record of attendance does not bear out 
the contention that ‘ Elijah’ retains pride of 
place in the popular mind. It is perhaps significant 


that on this occasion ‘ Elijah’ attracted 1,904 
hearers, Elgar’s ‘ The Kingdom,’ 2,021, and 
the ‘ St. John’ Passion, 2,158 


It is difficult to see any way out of the impasse, 


for though not a moment was wasted in the 
rehearsals on the Saturday and Monday before 
the Festival, there were indications during the 


week that they were insufficient. It is one of the 
many problems on which the authorities will do 
well to ponder no doubt they have done in 
the past—for it is a matter of much importance if 
the festivals are to attain their aim of being of 
national, rather than merely local, importance 
The programme was an excellent one, showing 
a greater sense of proportion between old and new 
than is usually the case. Patriotism was indeed 
more than satisfied by the attention paid to living 
composers, and if one felt, after a long experience 
of these meetings, that there is some danger of the 
invitations being given to a little clique, it cannot 
be said that any of its members are undeserving of 
The predominance of Elgar, whose 


as 


recognition. 
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name appeared in six of the nine programmes, is 
not to be wondered at. He is emphatically the 
leading spirit of the Three Choirs, to whose interests 
he has devoted himself heart and soul, and it was 
rather amusing to find a writer complaining that 


he was neglected in his native city. It is a 
suflicient comment to say that on this occasion 
‘Gerontius’ and ‘The Kingdom’ attracted two 
of the largest audiences, his Introduction and 


Allegro for strings was the central feature at the 


concert in the Public Hall, and, best of all, the 
fine Symphony in E flat was heard to great 
advantage in the Cathedral. If it, and its pre- 


decessor in A flat, do seem to suffer some neglect, 
this can fairly be attributed to their exacting 
character ; their importance cannot be denied, but 
it is only when a large and well-equipped orchestra, 
and a capable and sympathetic conductor, are avail- 
able, that justice can be done. 30th conditions 
were present on the Thursday evening, when the 
programme under Elgar’s direction confirmed one’s 
opinion that in this Symphony we have the com- 
poser at his best; the note of elevation is well 
sustained, the slow movement is of rare beauty, 
and though his mannerisms are not entirely absent, 
one forgets them in contemplating the power and 
grip of an artist who can fill a big canvas 
Turning to the other works by native composers, 
though it may be said that not any one of the six 
novelties they contributed was of outstanding im- 
portance, they were not unworthy of the occasion ; 
and the recognition of our creative musicians 
which always understood to be of the 
chief functions of a self-respecting musical festival, 
is greatly to be commended. Taking them in the 
order of their appearance, Brent-Smith’s ‘ Choral 
Concerto,’ as he styles it for no apparent reason 
was somewhat disappointing, considering the 
promise shown by some of his former works heard 
at these festivals. It isa setting of a text com- 
piled from the Prayer Book version of Psalms 56 
and 121, with some stanzas from the hymn ‘ Sing, 
and with a cheerful mind, Praise the Lord, for He 
is kind,’ by way of an epilogue. The impression 
left by the work was of a certain advance in 
fluency and effectiveness at the expense of some 
of the individuality one has felt in his previous 
works. The themes are singable enough, but they 
too often lack distinction, and what the composer 
has gained in technique he seems to have lost in 
expressive power. There are two solo parts, for 
soprano (Miss Joan Elwes) and mezzo-soprano 
(Miss Olga Haley), but though they have some 
florid passages which seemed the sole justification 
for styling the work a ‘Concerto,’ they were too 
much over-weighted by the orchestra to be effec- 
tive. Nor can Bainton’s new orchestral rhapsody, 
suggested by Spencer’s ‘ Epithalamion,’ be con- 
sidered a happy illustration of his exceptional 
musicianship. The too thick to be 
effective, but a greater drawback is that some 
episodes are dwelt upon at undue length, especially 
one couched in a more sentimental mood, in which 
solo violin parts are prominent. There much 
excellent stuff in the work, if it seems to call for 
condensation. W. H. Reed’s ‘ Miniature Suite’ 
is, on the other hand, a model of conciseness, its 
short movements are handled with a knowledge 
of the instruments that makes it highly effective, 
and the three dainty little pieces of which it is 
constructed make very pleasant hearing. Two 


1S one 


scoring is 


1S 


songs with orchestral accompaniment by Patrick 
Hadley were not announced as novelties, but were 
unfamiliar to most of his hearers, and one of them, 
a setting of a prose passage from Hardy’s ‘ Wood- 
landers,’ struck one very favourably by its air 
of quiet sincerity. Walford Davies’s ‘Christ in 
the Universe ’ is a setting of a mystical poem by 
Alice Meynell, for soprano (Miss Dorothy Silk), 
tenor (Mr. Steuart Wilson), and orchestra, in which 
there is a prominent part for pianoforte, played 
on this occasion by the composer. This is a work 
the charm of which makes an _ instantaneous 
impression ; it is less ascetic in colour than is usual 
with the composer, and the sense of a gradual 
climax suggested by the poem is most effectively 
carried out. The only remaining novelty was a 
very pleasant little piece by H. W. Sumsion, who 
madesuch a good impression at Gloucester last year 
as the newly appointed conductor of the Festival. 
In a creative capacity this Idyll for small orchestra 
and violin obbligato, ‘At Valley Green,’ shows him 
to have musicianship and a feeling for gracious 
melody, though it displays no marked traces of a 
distinct individuality. 

Three native composers conducted their own 
works, the chief of them being Vaughan Williams, 
whose ‘ Sancta Civitas’ grows in impressiveness 
with every successive hearing. Like Holst’s 
‘Hymn of Jesus,’ it aims with simple sincerity at 
the expression of the strange mysticism of the 
text from the Book of Revelation, and it is heard 
to the greatest advantage in a spacious cathedral. 
He also conducted his genial ‘ Wasps ’ Overture at 
the evening concert. C. Lee Williams, who 
conducted his alla cappella setting of the Lord’s 
Prayer at the opening service, has grown old in the 
service of the Three Choirs, from the time of his 
appointment to Gloucester in 1882, and one of the 
pleasantest incidents of the Festival was when Sir 
Ivor Atkins announced, at the concluding concert, 
in the College Hall, that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had declared his intention of conferring 
upon Mr. Williams the degree of Doctor of Music. 
It isan honour long delayed, but most appropriate. 
He has been stvled the Grandfather of the Three 
Choirs, and one trusts he may live long enough to 
be hailed as their Great-grandfather. Yet another 
composer-conductor was Armstrong Gibbs, whose 
Dance-Fantasy, ‘The Enchanted Word,’ for 
pianoforte (Miss Myra Hess) and strings, was a 
pleasing feature in the College Hall Concert. To 
make the tale of native composers complete it 
must be added that compositions by Byrd, 
Purcell (the dignified motet, ‘ Jehovah, quam 
multi,’ which was orchestrated for the occasion by 
Elgar), Parry, Stanford, Brewer, Delius, Holst, and 
Quilter, were given, so that British music was fully 
represented. 


The outstanding event of the Festival was 
undoubtedly the production of Bach’s ‘St. John’ 
Passion for the first time at a Three Choirs 
Festival. Sir Ivor Atkins has always given 
Bach his due, and in this case, as in that of 
the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion in 1911, he has 
signalised the production of one of his most 
important works by preparing a new edition. In 


this he has had the co-operation of Dr. Lacey, one 
of the Canons of Worcester Cathedral, who has 
furnished anew translation of the versified portions, 
that, in its close relationship to the text, its faith- 
fulness to the spirit, and its singable character, 
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is a distinct improvement upon the current 
version. The text of the narrative portions and 


the music have been subjected to careful editorial 
revision, and this new edition is likely to remain 
the standard one for this country for some time 
to come. The exceptional interest taken in the 
work resulted in one of the best performances of 
the week, careful in detail, and reverent in feeling. 


Mr. Steuart Wilson was an admirable narrator, 
and Mr. Roy Henderson a dignified interpreter of 
Christ’s words. Miss Dorothy Silk, Miss Muriel 


Brunskill, Mr. Keith Falkner, and Mr. Archibald 
Winter, were the other members of a well selected 
cast 

Two works by living continental composers were 
among the interesting features of the programme. 
Kodaly’s ‘ Psalmus Hungaricus’ made such a 
good impression at Gloucester last year that its 
repetition was more than justified, and though the 
performance did not quite equal that given under 
the composer’s direction, the choir being not at 
its best, the strong sincerity of the work was as 
impressive ever For giving the first per- 
formance in this country of the ‘ Magnificat’ of 
Heinrich Kaminski the authorities deserve hearty 
commendation. It is a highly imaginative and 
beautifully conceived work [he text, which is in 
Latin, begins with the Salutation of Gabriel, 

Ave Maria, gratia plena,’ which is sung by a 
choir, the Virgin’s response, 


as 


co'1 ealed Blessed 
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of Hereford, and Mr. Sumsicn, of Gloucester, 










tor 
their discreet use of the organ, and not least to 
Mr. Edgar Day, Sir Ivor Atkins’s invaluable 
assistant, who occasionally introduced a pedal 
note on the Great organ in the choir with excellent 
effect in the ensemble, and whose services 
chorus accompanist were fitly acknowledged by a 
presentation by the members of the Worcester 
choir. The choir was first-rate as regards the 
quality of the voices ; in alertness and precision it 
left something to be desired, and on more than one 
occasion its intonation wavered. Other artists 
than those already mentioned were Miss Isobel 
Baillie, Miss Astra Desmond, Miss Millicent 
Russell, Mr. Eisdell, Mr. Widdop, Mr. Howard Fry, 
Mr. Heyner, and Mr. Horace Stevens. The 
organization was generally excellent, but the 
ceremonial observations suffered from the usual 
Anglican habit of sloppiness; and the taking of 
the collections in soup-plates, into which the 
rattle of the coins formed a most disconcerting 
accompaniment to the hymn at the opening 
service, was a striking example of how ‘ not to do 
it.’ At the customary Cathedral service on the 
Sunday morning I had an opportunity of hearing 
the music at the Choral Celebration. The service 


is 


was Vaughan Williams in G minor. This most 
devotional setting was sung by the Cathedral 
|Choir, stationed in the Lady Chapel, with a 


\lagnificat anima mea,’ being sung by a soprano | 


soloist (Miss Elsie Suddaby), the choir inter- 
jecting their hosannas, and a viola solo (Mr. Alfred 
Hobday) adding its decoration to the score. The 
work, which was first produced at Frankfurt in 
1927, has distinction and charm, but unfortunately 
the imperfect performance at Worcester made it 
impossible to realise the finer qualities of the music. 
One only trusts its non-success may not stand in 
the way of its revival at another Three Choirs 
Festival, when with greater familiarity there will 
be a better chance of doing it justice. The 
manner in which Miss Suddaby stuck to her part 
in spite of confusion elsewhere, did infinite credit 
to her musicianship 

Other features of interest were the fourth 
Symphony of Brahms, which is comparatively 
neglected, but had been heard at previous Three 
Choirs Festivals at Worcester and Hereford, and 
Beethoven's fourth Pianoforte Concerto, which, 
with Miss Myra Hess as the soloist, sounded quite 
delightful in the Cathedral. Miss Hess was also 
soloist in the F minor Concerto, rather doubtfully 
attributed to Bach. Verdi’s ‘Stabat Mater’ and 
Te Deum, which were introduced to England at 
1878, were welcome features of the 
Festival, but coming at the end of a long 
programme it was impossible to do justice to 
them, and the choir’s performance, though correct, 
seemed perfunctory. The concert in the ancient 
College Hall, which one has regarded an 
innovation, seems, on the evidence of a programme 
of more than a century ago, to be really a revival. 
It was one of the pleasantest episodes in the 
Festival, and, ending witha genial Haydn Symphony 
(in G: No. 88 in the Breitkopf list), it enabled the 
hearer to go away with a wholesome taste in his 


Gloucester in 


as 


mouth. 

To end with a few generalizations : a word is 
due to Mr. Brent-Smith for his happy and really 
helpful notes in the programme books, to Dr. Hull, 


|The opera was composed 





refinement and devotional feeling that enabled one 
to realise not only the beauty, but the appropriate- 
ness of this music to the Church’s highest act of 
worship. 








Music in the Foreign Press 


AN UNKNOWN OPERA BY MAX ANTOINI 
CHARPENTIER 
In the August Revue de Musicologie, L. de la 


Laurencie describes and appraises two Acts of an 
opera, ‘La Descente d’Orphée aux Enfers,’ by 
Marc Antoine Charpentier, which are preserved in 
manuscript at the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale 
before 1688 for the 
Guise, and was performed at her 
we are told, a worthy example of 
The third Act remains 


Duchesse de 
house. It 
Charpentier’s 
undiscovered. 


1S, 


genius. 


ARMENIAN MUSIC 

In the same issue, Amédée Gastoué contributes 
brief but useful on the native music of 
Armenia. This, contrary to the native music of 
neighbouring Georgia, is entirely monodic, and 
founded chiefly on the Phrygian tetrachord 
A, G, F sharp, E. But it is subject to many 
chromatic alterations, some similar to the Greek 
pyknon. Pure Hypolydian and _ chromatically 
treated Dorian also occur. No interval smaller 
than a semitone is used. 


notes 


SCHUMANN’S INSANITY 

The same issue contains a review, by J.-G 
Prodhomme, of Dr. Henry MacMaster’s ‘ La Folie 
de Robert Schumann’ (Paris, 1928), according to 
which this book should be of great interest not 
only to pathologists but to biographers and other 
students of Schumann. Its conclusions are : 

‘Schumann’s genius grew in spite of his 
insanity. This insanity did not affect the beauty 
of his output, which is not that of a maniac, but 
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that of a strong mind, conscious of the onslaughts 
of disease and energetically fighting them. It 
may be the result of pathological cerebral 
excitability, but pathological states do not give 
rth to masterpieces unless the unborn genius 
there. There has never been an instance of 
maniac becoming a man of genius under the 
fluence of his demency.’ 


JOHANN CHRISTOPH BACH 
In the June-July Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissen- 
schaft, Fritz Rollberg describes the life of Johann 
Christoph Bach at Eisenach from 1665 to 1703. 
JACQUES IBERT 


the July Revue Musicale, Arthur Hoerée 


writes on Jacques Ibert, in whom he sees one of | 
the most significant among the younger French | 


composers, and gives careful consideration to his 
principal works. 
ALBERT ROUSSEL 
\n excellent essay on this composer by Guido 
Pannain appeared in the June Rassegna Musicale 
The main points made are : 
‘Roussel is the most 
composer after Debussy and Ravel. He is 
pontaneous, genuine, clear-sighted, original, 
and endowed with an admirable, far-reaching 
sense of style. At the age of sixty he is the 
most truly youthful member of the French 
school’ 
MALIPIERO’S DRAMATIC WORKS 


significant Trench 


In the July-August issue of the same periodical, 
G. Rossi-Doria examines Malipiero’s dramatic 
compositions, expressing preference for ‘ Filomela 
e l'Infatuato’ and for the ‘Tre Commedie 
Goldoniare.’ 
BRUCKNER’S SEVENTH SYMPHONY 
In the August Musik, Oskar Lang deals efficiently 
with the thematic structure of this work. 
M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 


The Musician's Bookshelf 


“Up to Now.’ By Martin Shaw. 
Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d. 

We took up this book with misgiving, feeling 
somehow that Mr. Shaw was too young to be 
writing an autobiography. We laid it down (at 
an hour when we ought to have been asleep) 
wishing there were lots more of it. It has con- 
vinced us of two things: (1) that every man who 
has really lived, and done with both hands any 
kind of work that was worth doing, has material 
for at least one good book; and (2) he should set 
about writing it while the impressions are still 
vivid and the sweat of the struggle still on him. 
The result would be so vital and interesting that 
we should rarely hear the old joke about the writer 
of an autobiography having reached his anec- 
dotage. 

Mr. Shaw’s buffetings at the hand of Fortune 
have left him without a touch of bitterness. He 
doesn’t even say in effect, ‘ My head is bloody but 
unbowed’; that would be making a song about 
it, and although making songs is one of his chief 
jobs, we may be sure that he will never sing in 
that strain about his own troubles. He prefers 
to talk of them quite dispassionately, and if they 

c 


his hosts, 


| falling off horses as about music. 


have a funny side he will seize on it. In fact, we 
can at the moment think of no book of the kind 
that contains more good stories. We are tempted 
to lighten this page with some of them, but that 
wouldn’t be fair. 

rhe pluck that Mr. Shaw showed in making his 
way as a composer is seen also in other directions. 
For example, his adventures on _ horseback. 
Convinced that, in the words of the wise old doctor, 
the best thing for the inside of a man is the outside 
of a horse, he took up horse-riding (late in life for 
such a step) and graduated so successfully as to 
become a hunting enthusiast He had his mishaps, 
but makes light of them. He speaks casually of 
his adoption of fresh method of riding 
causing him some falls, but being well worth the 
cost And he can even take the encouraging view 
that 


some 


it is far more dangerous to fall from a 
stumble or slip of one’s own than to fall from 
He is speaking of ordinary riding, not 
In the first instance the 
movement is sudden, unexpected, and un- 
natural: in the second, merely a slow and 
slide on to soft ground.’ 


a horse 
of hunting or racing 


gentle 
It may be so; nevertheless, we confirmed pedes- 
trians will continue our preference for falls that 
we achieve for ourselves 

No less pluck, though of a less showy sort, was 
shown by Mr. Shaw in agriculture and _ tree- 
chopping. As field-labourer and harvester he was 
both braced and humiliated, being not the first 
to discover with surprise how much skill and 
strength go to the make-up of 
cultural labourer. Wood-cutting became almost 
a passion. He bought a tree on Hampstead 
Heath for five shillings, and, fired, began to keep 
an eye on sites that were being cleared for building. 


a successful agri- 


‘ Up to the present I have never been without 
a tree. The Ivy Bank Estate on Rosslyn Hill 
belongs to the Bax family. It was sold recently 
for building purposes and kept me in trees for 
some vears, so that when Clifford or Arnold Bax 
came to see me I could invite them to sit at 
their own fireside.’ 
The hobby had its inconvenient side for some of 
He tells us that in his jour- 
and conductor of hymn 
‘ arrive at vicarages with 


however 

neyings as_ lecturer 
festivals he was wont to 
a cross-cut saw, an axe, and several iron wedges ’ 


as part of his luggage. ‘Like the parson in the 


storv fhe adds|, I am afraid I overdo things at 
times.’ 

One reason why ‘ Up to Now’ is so stimulating 
to the reader is Mr. Shaw's ability to be as 


wood-cutting, and 
He holds that 
a man ought to acquire a fresh interest every few 
years in order to avoid stagnation. He says: 


enthusiastic about harvesting 


I was telling my wife this the other day. 

I said to her: ‘ In order to keep oneself young 
and fresh, new interests are required from time 
to time. Take my own case, for instance. I 
welcome new interests, and know how valuable 
First there was you; then the 
then farm work ; then wood-cutting ; 
All she replied was, ‘‘ Well, 


they are. 
children ; 
and now riding.’’ 
really !’’ How strange women are ! 
A Bohemian by instinct and experience, Mr. 
Shaw is fervidly domestic by conversion. He 
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married on {150 a year—during the war, when 


that already small sum became infinitesimal for 
setting up house. ‘ He rides farthest who rides 
alone,’ sings Kipling (if we don’t misquote). Mr. 


Shaw takes the opposite view ; he says: 
Far from domesticity cribbing, cabining, and 
confining, the most valuable and enlarging thing 
that can happen to an artist is for a baby to be 
sick on his waistcoat.’ 
We agree—so long as they are not our baby and 
our waistcoat. Especially our waistcoat. 

Although this review has run beyond its space, 
it has done no more than touch on a few of the 
many interesting and amusing pages in ‘ Up to 
Now.’ For the author has met and known hosts 
of well-known people, and his professional ex- 
periences have ranged from conducting the 
orchestra during Continental tours with 
Duncan to writing music criticism for the Daly 
Mail. We must prolong our review sufficiently to 
quote the latter experience : 


I got work on the Daily Mail as assistant 
music criti I used to go to Carmelite House 
every Friday to receive payment. A man in 


spectacles with a foot rule and a week’s issue of 
the Mail on a large table would take up a copy 
marked out in blue pencil with contributors’ 
names and measure the number of inches 
I had filled. Payment was so much per inch, 
an effective and quite simple method. I once 
got the following telegram from Carmelite House: 

Cover Patti concert to-night Albert Hall. 
Bright personal par. What she wore, how she 
looked.”’ 

I did my best; though not in my 
instructions, I threw in a few words about her 
singing. So I went from strength to strength, 
till one day Lord Northcliffe came into the office 


out 


also, 


and said the paper was featuring music too 
much And that was the end of me.’ 
‘Up to Now should be widely read. Its 


humour and humanity, and a rare kind of spirit 
that we can only describe as cheerfully gallant, 


make it an unusually stimulating newcomer to 
the musician’s bookshelf 
Samuel Langford Musical Criticism.’ Edited 


by Neville Cardus 
Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d 

In our obituary notice of Langford we said that 
the best of his writing was too good to be allowed 
to disappear, and we suggested that a collection 
from it should be made, adding that we could 
imagine few more attractive musical books than 
a study of ‘S. L.,’ bound up with a selection from 
the columns he poured forth year after year. No 
doubt the idea occurred to many other Lang- 
fordians. Anyway, here is the book, and nothing 
better need be said of it than that it is as readable 
as we expected it to be. Mr. Cardus says that 
it was gleaned from more than a million words 
probably an under-estimate, seeing that Langford 
wrote regularly for the Manchester Guardian for 
twenty-one years \ few more thousands would 
have made the book even better than it is. We 
hope the success of this instalment will warrant 
a second 

A good deal of discussion—warm enough to be 
called dispute—has lately taken place between 
Mr. Ernest Newman and some of Langford’s 


Isadora | 


admirers as to whether he was a real critic or merely 
an unusually attractive writer whose chief concern 
happened to be music. We incline to the latter 
view, which is that taken by Mr. Newman. But 
we make haste to add that we do not regard this 
as a depreciation of Langford. We have always 
found his somewhat rambling articles not only 
more readable than the average good critical 
writing, but also far more suggestive. However, 
the attraction of such a book as this lies mostly in 
the success with which it gives us the essence of 
a truly delightful personality—a real ‘ character’ 
of a type that is becoming rarer year by year; 
the present age of hustle, mechanism, and spurious 
‘efficiency ’ tends to iron out the creases that make 
for individuality. Langford’s greatness (we use 
the word deliberately) lay in his rich allusiveness. 
To our mind, he was never better than when he 
appeared to the casual reader to be over-discursive, 
in the clouds, beside the point—anywhere, in fact, 
but on the spot. He had a fund of illuminating 
talk on practically any subject; it is a pity he 
wrote mainly on one alone. Happily, so wayward 
a mind as his could not be restrained by the subject 
in hand. Mr. Cardus tells us that Langford would 
often say, ‘I would put down the best book or 
the best score in the world to speak to a man—or 
even a woman.’ Therein we think is the key to 
the man and his style. His book is, in fact, talk 
of the rarest kind. 

Those of us who had the privilege of knowing 
him personally will treasure some first-hand 
manifestations of his quaint, absent-minded, 
shaggy personality. The one that will stick in our 
minds, however, is that with which Mr. Cardus 
ends his charming little sketch. It shows Langford 
to have been among the many musicians to whom 
cricket appealed ; and it happens (naturally) to 
be Mr. Cardus’s favourite impression too 


‘Of all my memories of S. L. perhaps I shall 
hold tightest the picture he once made at Old 
Trafford during a Test Match. He sat in the 
front row with the grass in front of him, between 
two perfect strangers, both honest, uncouth 
men. And as he chatted lightheartedly to them 
he ate a huge piece of currant cake, and the 
crumbs fell down his crinkled untidy waistcoat.’ 


* Bach’s Organ Works.’ By A. Eaglefield Hull. 
Musical Opinion Office, 5s. 

Any attempt to widen the average organist’s 
knowledge of Bach is welcome. There are still 
far too many players—even eminent ones—who 
confine themselves to a mere handful of the organ 
works, and those not all of the best. Here is a 
capital little work of reference, giving the opening 
bars of every one of Bach’s organ pieces (including 
even some that are of doubtful authenticity), with 
brief notes on each. The arrangement is alpha- 
betical, and reference is made to the volume and 
page wherein every work may be found in the 
Bachgesellschaft, Novello, Breitkopf & Hartel, 
Augener, and Peters editions. Mr. Harold T. Scull 
has added further to the usefulness of the book 
by giving a list of pianoforte and other arrange- 
ments. The author has managed to include a 
good deal of information of all kinds. Critical 
opinions are quoted from Schweitzer (always spelt 
Sweitzer here, for some reason that is not apparent), 
Parry, Sanford Terry, Grace, &c.—an interesting 
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and helpful feature, especially when the critics 
differ. Readers who have made a pretty close 
study of Bach’s style will not see eye to eye with 
all the author’s pronouncements, e.g., he considers 
the brilliant little ‘ Bicinium’ Prelude on ‘ Allein 
Gott ’ to be a juvenile production. But two-part 
writing of such quality surely suggests the practised 
rather than the ’prentice hand. There are many 
helpful suggestions as to registration and inter- 
pretation. In all ways a companionable little 
that goes comfortably into the average 
pocket ; it will no doubt go into many, for dipping 
into at odd moments. 


boc yk 


Kritik der Musik.’ By Walter Hinz. 
Berlin : Kallmeyer, Mk. 2.50 
There is an old story about someone who bought 
a book entitled ‘ De Stellis Marinis’ in the hope 
of increasing his stock of astronomic lore, but 
only to find out, to his great disappointment, that 
the book dealt with starfish and sea-urchins. I 
could not help remembering it while perusing this 


Kritik der Musik,’ for never did I encounter 
anything more unlike criticism in any sense 
current or unusual—of the term; nor, in my 


humble opinion, anything less likely to prove 
useful so far as regards the investigation of the 
problems of musical criticism. 

The only way in which I can deal with the 
booklet is to describe it as one-fourth philosophical, 
three-fourths rhapsodical disquisition on the true 
inwardness of music. A quotation may help to 
show its character at its mildest : 

‘ Beethoven might have remained misunder- 
stood up to the present day had not a man 
appeared who expressed definitely and clearly 
what Beethoven had expressed in his own 
particular way. This man was Schopenhauer. 
He found the conception of the essence of music, 
the essence of the world: Will, which is in 
itself a unity in the strict sense of the term, but 
appears as a duality, as a contradiction between 
time and Will in itself knows of 
no greatness, intellectual ; it is both 
positive and negative, affirms and denies, 
constructs and destroys, is quiescent and in 
motion ; within it rest, like two latent principles, 
God and the Devil. And Music speaks of 
Will, of this powerful, demoniac spirit, that 
knows nothing of beginning and end, of good or 
bad, of joy or pain, of happiness or unhappiness. 
Music speaks of Will, which rules without our 
co-operation, rules within us, because, indeed, 
we are Will.’ 

Besides Beethoven, the one composer mentioned 
is Wagner. But there are references to countless 
philosophers—including the old sages of India and 
China. M.-D. C 


space 
moral or 


‘ Beethoven’s Sketches: An Analysis of his Style 
3ased on a Study of his Sketch-books.’ By 
Paul Mies. Translated by Doris L. Mackinnon. 


[Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d. 


For the student with a good elementary 


grounding, the best teachers of composition are 
the great composers, and, above all, the one who 
gives us the freedom of his workshop 


Beethoven. 
Unfortunately, the Sketch-books are among the 


things that people know about rather than know ; 
and even those who know them are not likely 






to learn much from them without a _ guide. 


Mr. Mies’s thoroughgoing, well-translated, and 
copiously-illustrated study is just what many 


musicians have been waiting for. It does more 
than show us Beethoven struggling with his 
material, altering and re-altering, concerned often 
about a single note or rest; it helps us to realise 
what is far more important—the esthetic reasons 
for many of the changes. In the opening page, for 
example, we see Beethoven making two alterations 
in the first phrase of the Rondo of the Pianoforte 
|Sonata in E, Op. 90. Trifling changes they seem, 
but the reader who is at once conscious of the 
part they play in vitalising the theme has learned 
the first of the many lessons the book has for him. 
| This Rondo example is only one of many proofs 
of the care Beethoven took to start a theme with 
a live up-beat. Even more striking is the trans- 
formation brought about in the theme of the 
variations of the Sonata, Op. 109. By the 
simplest of means Beethoven ensures a melodic 
climax at the right moment The pages which 
exemplify his care in the matter of melodic climax 
are among the most interesting in the book. The 
student-composer who wonders why this or that 
theme in his efforts somehow misses fire will find 
some of the this chapter—an apex 
weakened by anticipation, or reached too soon, or 
on a weak bar or part of a bar, or approached 
badly, & Mr. Mies shows us Beethoven dealing 
in the same searching manner with repeated notes, 
suspensions, notation, simplifications, elaborations, 


reasons 1m 


and so forth 

There has lately been some discussion as to the 
best definition of genius. Carlyle’s famous attempt 
is now generally disc redited, yet the Sketch-books 
show that although an infinite capacity for taking 
pains is not genius, it is the quality which above 
all enables a genius to make the most of itself. 


‘Music at Midnight.’ 


Heinemann, 15s. 


By Muriel Draper. 


The author of this entertaining book is Ruth 
Draper’s sister-in-law As the wife of Paul 
Draper she spent much time in Europe while he 
was studying singing (Vienna, Florence, London). 
The London part of the book is the biggest and 
the most vivid. At Edith Grove, Chelsea, Mrs. 
Draper gathered round her a brilliant crowd of 
artistic folk, the musicians including Thibaud, 
Casals, Moiseiwitsch, Chaliapin, Rubinstein, and 
many others. Hence that music at midnight and 
long after, breakfast being taken at an hour when 
mere ordinary people with livings to get were well 
on with the day’s work. For sheer selfishness it 
would be hard to beat Mrs. Draper’s attitude when 
some neighbours sent a courteously-worded request 
that they might be allowed reasonable opportunity 
for sleep Counter-demonstrating whistles, fire- 
works, and rattles had been regarded as something 
of a joke, to be answered by fortissimo four-handed 
pianoforte music; but, says Mrs. Draper, ‘a 
signed document asking us to “ refrain ’’ was more 
serious.’ Hence a visit to her lawyer, who sent 
her away in good humour, with the assurance that 
it was a ‘ frivolous objection,’ and that the dis- 
turbers of the peace had only to take themselves 
and all their guests to court and repeat any one 
of the accused performances in order to prove 
their innocence. 
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Those were pre-war days, and perhaps the law 
stood so then. To-day such callous sleep-murderers 
would be pulled up. The recording angel must 
have been busy above Edith Grove during Mrs 
Draper’s tenancy! It is a pity the neighbours 
failed that a few missiles of a soft, 
noisome, and fruity type sent through those open 
windows would have been more to the point than 
curses. We gather that Mrs. Draper has since 
been compelled to take to business as a means of 
livelihood Rest at normal times now being 
necessary, she has perhaps come to see (by painful 
experience, we hope) the point of view of those 
Edith Grovers whom she, no doubt, regarded as 
stuffv and bourgeois. We detest her selfishness, 
but we like her book, despite some over-colouring 
and bad taste. She has the knack of hitting off 
a character in a few telling strokes, and she can 
tell a story 


to realise 


The Concert-Goer’s Library of Des« ripiive Notes.’ 
By Rosa Newmarch. Vol. 2 


Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d 
[The second instalment of this useful and 
attractive little Library deals with about forty 
Wagnerian extracts: symphonic poems and 
Fantasias by Borodin, Franck, Glinka, Harty, 


McEwen, Moussorgsky, Rachmaninov, Saint-Saéns 
and other modern composers and Marches by 
Jerlioz, Elgar, Parry, &« 


RECEIVED 


BOOKS 


Vention in this list neither implies 

review nv future issue 

Operas Old and New.’ By 
Bernard Richardson Billings 
Marshall 

Catalogue of the King’s Music Library 
Barclay Squire Part 2 rhe 
Manuscripts,’ by Hilda Andrews 
Part 3, ‘ Printed Music and Musi 
Pp. 383 Che British Museum 


nov precludes 
Dudley S. Page and 
Pp. 342. Simpkin 


By William 
Miscellaneous 
Pp. 277 
al Literature 


Versions and Diversions.’ By the Rev. S. ] 
Rowton rp. W¢ From the Author, St 
Patrick’s, West Runton, Norfolk 

\ Forgotten Psalter and Other Essays.’ By 
Richard Runciman Terry Pp. 206. Oxford 
University Press, 7s. 6d 

How to Teach Class Singing.’ By Granville 
Humphreys. Pp. 155. William Reeves, 3s. 6d 
paper 5s. 6d. cloth 

Ouestions on Mozart's Piano Sonatas.’ By F 
Helena Marks. Pp. 60. William Reeves, Is. 6d 
Berlioz Four Works.’ By Tom S. Wotton 
Pp. 52 (‘ Musical Pilgrim’ series, edited by 


Sir Arthur Somervell Oxford University Press, 








ls. 6d 
“Modern Gramophones and Electrical Repro 
ducers.” By P. Wilson and G. W. Webb. With 
a Foreword by Compton Mackenzie. Pp. 272 
Cassell 10s 6d. 
Verdi's ‘ Aida,’ unabridged, was given at Sedgley 
a Black Country village—by the local operatic and 
dramatic society, on September 14, 17, and 19. With 
the ex eption of one soloist all were local singers The 


moving spirit was Mr. Sydney Butler, who provided 
the accompaniments on the pianoforte. The perform- 
ances reached a goud standard, and the audiences were 
crowded and enthusiastic 


Rew Music 


We owe such a debt to Prof. Otakar Sevcik 
that it would be gratifying to be able to give 
his latest work—a ‘School of Interpretation’ 
(Pazdirek, Brno)—praise similar to that bestowed 
on his deservedly famous ‘ School of Technique.’ 
But technique and interpretation are two very 
different branches of knowledge, and those who 
excel in the one do not necessarily excel in the 
other. When Prof. Sevcik’s best pupil, Mr. 
Kubelik, tackled a piece of purely technical interest 
the voice of the violin was like that of an angel, 
but when he ‘ interpreted ’ Beethoven it was more 
like poor Poll’s. In any case, interpretation is so 
much part of individual temperament that it is 
difficult to see how one can seriously maintain that 
all students must aim at uniform reading. The 
results would inevitably prove thesystem fallacious 
for no two players have ever performed the same 
piece exat tly alike 

But perhaps I am doing Prof. Sevcik an in 
justice, and it may be that this collection is meant 
purely as a field wherein the admirable lessons of 
the ‘ School of Technique ’ can be put in practice 
rhe truth is that those not conversant with the 
Bohemian tongue must find the English translation 
here appended not very illuminating. The very 
title, ‘School of Interpretation for the Violin on 
a Melodic is distinctly puzzling. I hav 
never heard of interpretation on a melodic basis 
nor of violins with a melodic basis. Can it be 
that the author means that his only concern is 
the treatment of melody ? Some of the general 


Basis,’ 


rules are excellent—some, a little disconcerting 
Take this, for instance: ‘In order to play 
rhythmically one should often count aloud the 


eighths and then the quarters, never beat time 
by stamping foot, and very often march 
about when playing a phrase by heart... .’ Is 
it really necessary to march and count aloud in 
order to play rhythmically ? And could anything 
be more clumsily put than this : ‘ On the transition 
finger rhe finger which used before the 
change, changes the position As as the 
shifting finger reaches the third position the fourth 
finger in its turn is placed so that only a slight 
gliding of the shifting finger is to be noticed ’ ? 
Whatever the worth of this ‘ School,’ it certainly 
deserves a better translation. 

Some slight amendments’ could 
suggested also in the letterpress of 
‘Cello Method,’ by William E. Brockway 
University Press), which, the author tells us, ‘ aims 
particularly at the development of the long bow, 
accurate reading, and a formation of the 
left hand.’ On the whole, Mr. Brockway is much 
more reticent than Prof. Sevcik, and his remarks 
are more direct If he errs at all it is because he 
follows the tradition of those writers of schools and 
methods, who in the past gave little attention to 
the need for short, logical statements. Yet the 
need is urgent; too many instructors indulge in 
long phrases when they should utter brief com- 
mands 3ut the exercises reveal a thoughtful 
mind, and should achieve the purpose for which 
they were evolved F. B. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 
Leos Janacek is a composer who, almost 
unknown in this country, has been universally 
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admired in his own—Czecho-Slovakia. His Suite 
for two violins, viola, 
(Pazdirek, Brno) shows him a_ thoughtful, 
accurate worker, gifted with some originality, and 
not above taking a hint or two from the great 
masters. It is to be noted that, at least in this 
score, he uses only two clefs for the 'cello—G and F. 
If this represents a conviction that simplification 
is desirable, Janacek’s idea is likely to appeal to 
many. Anything that tends to reduce misunder- 
standing must be welcomed, especially to-day 
when new musical centres seem to spring out of 
nothing —like ‘ Brno,’ a name which I shall never 
dare to pronounce. F. B. 


UNISON 

Some of the late Charles Wood’s manuscripts 
are being published. We could wish that this 
gifted writer had issued more music in his lifetime, 
for he had grace and deep sensibility. ‘ The 
frees in England ’ (poem by de la Mare) has quiet 
happiness and peace in its flowing lines: happy 
thoughts, clothed with music as seemly as is the 
tree with leaves. His ‘ Sleep, my baby,’ is another 
six-eight, suitable for quite small children; the 
dotted quaver-semiquaver occurs a few times. A 
pretty little song. Henry Ley’s ‘ The Dandelion ’ 
is issued both for unison and two-part singing 
two editions). Like the flower, it is ‘ brave and 
gay,’ needing a sprightly spirit in the singers and 
a neat finger at the pianoforte. E. T. Chapman’s 
[o-day’ sets Carlyle, didactic. Elder children 
will like its pleasantly pious flavour. It could 
appropriately be sung in Sunday School as well 
as on week-days (Year Book Press). 

Four of Cecil Sharman’s neat little Grade 1 
quite easy) songs are here: ‘ Doctor Foster,’ 
Baa, baa, black sheep,’ ‘ My Story,’ and ‘I had 
a little pony.’ The first is quick and light, in 
six-eight ; the second, in four-four, at moderate 
speed, has some semibreves, to be well held ; the 
third steps dapperly in six-eight, with dotted 
quaver-semiquaver action; and the last is an 
engaging trifle, with jumps of fifths, taken briskly 
Edgar Moy’s ‘ Spring Time ’ is an action-song for 
fairies, with scope for smiles and simple dance 
suits tiny children. Eric Thiman’s 
rhe Piper’ (Blake) has staccato work, and some 
smooth phrasing—good contrasts. A developed 
sense of mood is necessary to do it well. A neat, 
nicely-turned song. Geoffrey Shaw’s ‘ There is a 
spirit ’ is for massed singing (see it inset as supple- 
ment to the August Musical Times). It has agree- 
able freedom of bar-rhythm, and would serve well 
it school concerts, as an uplifting theme. One of 
the bargains still to be had in these expensive days 
is Book 63 of Novello’s ‘ School Songs,’ which 
contains eighteen songs by Handel, not only some 
familiar airs from ‘ The Messiah,’ ‘ Where’er you 
walk,’ ‘Let the bright seraphim,’ and so forth, 
but songs suave and gay from ‘ L’Allegro,’ ‘ Theo- 
dora,’ ‘ Alcina’ (the cool charm of ‘ Verdant 
Meadows ’), and other less-known works. There 
is still much to be done ere we have the best of 
Handel dug out of the forgotten oratorios and 
operas, and dug into our concert programmes. A 
book such as this should be in the hands of soloists 
as well as of able school choirs. Some of the songs 
have runs, and so are difficult, but such sweet 
delights as ‘Let me wander not unseen’ and 


steps. It 


‘cello, and double-bass | 


‘ Art thou troubled ? 


are well within the capacity 
of smooth phrasers who know how to stroke the 


Two shillings is the price (Novello). 
W. R. A. 


music. 


PART-SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S AND FEMALI 
VOICES 

Bantock’'s ‘ Rilloby-Rill’ (Newbolt) is for s.s 
an amiable, well-shaded and varied, imaginative 
song, simple enough if its marks and signs are 
well prepared and graded (Williams) 

Dr. Fellowes has edited Byrd’s round ‘ Hey ho, 
to the greenwood ’ (three voices). This combines 
six-eight and three-four in a simple way. A useful 
addition to the list of lively canons. Dr. Kitson’s 
‘A May Song’ (s.s.) has particularly happy words 
by Margaret L. Woods, and enticingly sets them 
with good spirit. The pianoforte part needs to 
flow easily (semiquavers, in six-eight). E. T. 
Chapman's ‘A Cradle Song’ (Patraic Colum’s 
‘O men from the fields’) is really a death-song 
(s.s., or s.A.). In the right hands it could be 
made impressive in its simple way. It is suited, 
of course, to elder scholars. Hilda Grieveson’s 
two songs ‘ Merry, merry sparrow ’.and ‘ An Old 
Evening Prayer’ are respectively chirpy and 
serene. The first is for s.s., and has running 
quavers, which must not be accented too squarely. 
The other, for s.s.s. (or S.S.A.), is unaccompanied, 
and needs quiet, sustained, delicately modulated 
tone (Year Book Press). 

George Rathbone’s ‘Dream, baby, dream’ 
(words by Barry Cornwall), is for s.s. In twelve- 
eight, it needs nice long phrasing and creamy tone. 
C. Sharman’s ‘ Tell me where is fancy bred ’ (s.s.) 
moves daintily, with good variety of rhythm. 
Some neat avoidances of obvious accents make 
me wish that Mr. Sharman had not brought 

in’ (at ‘It is engendered in the eyes’) on the 
first of a bar. WHandel’s ‘Prepare then, ye 
immortal choir,’ from ‘ Semele,’ is issued as a 
s.s. duet. It has runs, and in three pages shows 
diversity of speed. The tone is mostly gentle 
It must, of course, be very fluent, and the breath 
must be a well-trained servant (Novello). 

‘ Midsummer,’ by Evelyn Sharpe (s.s.), is tuneful 
but rather square-cut. It speaks of Cupid and 
Pierrot, so is suitable for older children—girls, 
I should say. Herbert Popple’s ‘ Lullaby’ takes 
a capital little fancy of William Barnes, and gives 
it smooth if somewhat obvious melody, in which 
the parts (S.s.) weave agreeably (Cramer) 


| W.R.A. 


MALE-VOICE 

Coleridge-Taylor’s old favourite, ‘The Lee 
Shore,’ is issued for T.T.B.B. It is in a fashion 
that once held almost omnipotent sway. At all 
competition festivals this, or some other piece 
equally well constructed for its purpose, was to 
be heard. Now we have a wider choice, but many 
choirs will like ‘ The Lee Shore’ as well as ever 
I cannot say that the final outburst of Hood's, 
‘O God! to think man ever comes too near his 
home,’ has any more meaning for me than it 
used to have. It seems to be one of those thoughts 
that mean to be powerful, and just miss meaning 
anything in particular (Novello). 

Armstrong Gibbs has generally something meaty 
for male choirs. Here is his‘ Into Exile ’ (T.T.B.B.), 
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It is not difficult, and the idiom 
is not at all abstruse. ‘ Westward Ho’ is written 
(words and music) by C. F. C. 
It is in an old-fashioned style, making its points 
with a yeo-ho-ho and all that. With a choir 
that can heave-ho and ‘ha-ha,’ and sing with 
conviction about ducats and Dons and such-like, 
it should down well enough, but it is not 
remarkable for much more than vigour and noise, 
and tunes that we need not take off the hat to. 
Stuart Young’s ‘ Ships that pass in the night’ is 
for T.T.B.B. (unaccompanied, like all these male 
pieces except the last-mentioned). It is only a 
couple of dozen bars long, and its Ist tenor part 
is monotonous, the harmony squeezing out from 
below in a way I do not care for. For its hymn- 
tuney style it may be liked by choirs that want 
something easy. Maurice Jacobson sets Hood’s 
humorous song about the visit of Mrs. Skinner, 
under the neat title Truth in Parentheses.’ 
There is room for characterisation, and a touch of 
the sardonic. The indication at the head 
‘ Unctuously—but gracefully.’ That is to say, 
the serpent’s tongue in the smiling face (Curwen). 


we. oe 


indecisive end. 


o 
go 


1S 


MIXED-VOICE 

Yet another setting of ‘ Music, when soft voices 
die,’ by G. N. Leeds (s.A.T.B.). This has a good 
deal of success, I think, though, like most settings, 
it does not quite catch the varying speeds of the 
word-music in this short—desperately short 
masterpiece ofa poem. Philip Tomblings arranges 
‘ Barbara Allan’ for s.A.T.B. with the usual (and 
quite well contrived) ‘Ah’ effects. This 
thoughtful work. Edgar Bainton’s ‘ A Shepherd’s 
Roundelay ’ (s.A.T.B.) takes a poem from Spenser, 
a merry affair that needs a bouncing spirit, like 
that of the maid who ‘ roved at me with glancing 
eye.’ It is shaped rather like an old ballad, 
hearty and repetitive. Charles Wood's ‘ Hence 
away, begone !’ is a setting of one of Longfellow’s 
translations from the French—an injunction to 
carking care to flee. The piece has an eager spring 
and the parts are simply disposed. It is likely to 
be a favourite (Year Book 

D. Cleghorn Thomson sets Ben Jonson’s ‘ The 
Noble Nature’ (‘ It is not growing like a tree’). 
This is an excellent thing to put to music, and the 
composer has adopted a sturdy rhythm that fits 
comfortably the strong, upstanding sentiment 
(Cramer 

Sir Walford Davies’s latest short cantata a 
setting of Alice Meynell’s ‘ Christ in the Universe,’ 
for s. and T. solo, chorus, and orchestra (Op. 55). 
This was written for the Worcester Festival this 


1S 


Press). 


1S 


year. The poem is not easy to treat, and some 
may feel that it is not quite the best kind of 
poetry for setting to music. The utterance, 
detached and sectional, does not preserve the 


poet’s word-music, and though lofty in impulse, 
has not (so far as the small score shows) a powerful 
melodic appeal. There are well-devised 
choral effects, as may well be expected from so 
experienced a scorer. These dispositions of masses 
and dynamics make up a good deal of the interest, 
so far as this copy shows it ; but it is to be remem- 
bered, of course, that no such composition can 
fully be judged on a pianoforte score (Novello, Is.). 
W. R. A. 


some 


a march with an agitato middle and an effectively | 


Candlish (T.T.B.B.). | 









CHURCH MUSIC 

Those looking for a simple, attractive setting of 
the Communion Service might examine one by 
H. A. Chambers, in the key of A flat (Novello). 
The music is tuneful, and while the part-writing 
is never difficult, there is plenty to interest all 
the voices. The setting contains Benedictus and 
Agnus Dei, and both forms of the Kyrie. 

New numbers of the Year Book Press Series of 
Anthems and Church Music, edited by Martin 
Akerman, include a song anthem for trebles, ‘ The 
Way, the Truth, the Life ’—a musicianly setting 
by J. B. Johnson of words by G. Hoyland—and 
| three anthems by Charles Wood. ‘ How dazzling 


fair,’ for S.A.T.B. and organ, is a setting in three 
verses—one in simple faux-bourdon—of words by 
Rev. G. R. Woodward (after Johann Scheffler, 


1624-77). It is an impressive little work, founded 
on the melody of Psalm 1 in the French Psalter 
It is quite easy, and there is an interesting and 


effective organ part Father, All-holy,’ words 
translated from the Latin by Rev. G. R. Wood- 
ward, is a motet for unaccompanied singing. The 


first two verses are sung by four solo voices; for 
the next verse the chorus divides, the three upper 
voices of the second chorus singing the tune; in 
the last verse the choruses unite, dividing again 
a few bars before the end in an imposing finish 
The writing is nowhere difficult. ‘O be joyful in 
the Lord ’ is a straightforward, robust setting for 
S.A.T.B. and organ, adapted from the ‘ Old 100th’ 
tune, with the melody in the tenor for the middle 
part. Much of it is for unison singing, and it is 
all quite simple. 


Choirs acquainted with the numerous plainsong 
settings of the Canticles with faux-bourdons from 
3yrd, Gibbons, and others of the old polyphonic 
school may be interested in ‘ Four Plainsong 
Settings of the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis’ 
with in faux-bourdon by Alec Rowley 
These are well done, and should sound effective 
(Oxford University Press). 


verses 


[wo arrangements from Bach’s ‘ Forty-eight’ 
will be examined with interest by conductors of 
good choirs. For his ‘ Fugal Kyrie’ Gerrard 
Williams has gone to the stately five-part fugue 
in C sharp minor (No. 4 of the ‘ Forty-eight’), 
which he has arranged for unaccompanied double 
chorus (S.S.A.T.B.). Christe eleison is sung to the 
third subject of the fugue (commencing bar 49), 
and is confined throughout to the second chorus. 
An adequate performance of this fine arrangement 
by a big chorus should be worth hearing (Paxton) 
Of the Fugue in E major (No. 9 of Book 2) Prof 
Tovey has written: ‘ With the exception of two 
outlying bass-notes this whole fugue is singable 
by an unaccompanied four-part chorus or vocal 
quartet, and has in fact been sung with 
exquisite effect, being actually easier for voices 
than almost any of Bach’s vocal works.’ From 
this fugue Greville Cooke has arranged an Anthem, 
‘God is our Hope and Strength,’ for mixed choir 
and organ (or pianoforte) accompaniment. The 
opening is for unaccompanied voices (pp), and 
considerable variety of treatment called for 
before the final climax (fff) is reached. The issue 
also includes the Prelude (for organ or pianoforte), 
and the orchestral score and parts to both the 
Prelude and Fugue can be had on hire (Joseph 
| Williams). G. G. 
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Gramopbone Wotes 
By ‘ Discus’ 
COLUMBIA 

For once in a way I begin this month’s Columbia 
review with a set of vocal records, because they 
are easily the best thing in a parcel that is otherwise 
a bit below standard, I feel. One of the sensations 
of last year’s gramophone output was the record 
(I think only one was made) of Sir George Henschel 
singing a couple of Schubert’s songs. All the 
superlatives that were uttered in praise of that 
achievement may be applied to the set of four 
records now issued, and even then one feels more 
still might be said. The songs recorded are nine. 
On 10-inch records we have Schubert’s ‘ Der 
Leiermann’ and ‘ Das Wandern’ Schumann’s 
‘Ich Grolle Nicht’ and ‘ Lied eines Schmiedes,’ 
and Schubert’s ‘ Lachen und Weinen’; and on 
12-inch records Schubert’s ‘Gruppe aus dem 
Tartarus’ and Schumann’s ‘ Die beiden Grena- 
diere’; and Loewe’s ‘ Heinrich der Vogler’ and 
‘Der Erl-K6nig.’ All are sung in German, and of 
course accompanied by the singer himself. 

Gramophonists will no doubt choose the record 
that contains their favourite personally, 
my own choice is for the two Loewe ballads. We 
have always been told that Loewe’s setting of the 
‘ Erl-King’ is a fine thing that happens to have 
been killed by a finer. But I feel that for once in 
a way Jack is not merely as good as his master, 
but a bit better. There is more atmosphere in the 
Loewe setting than in the Schubert, though that 
may largely be due to the extraordinarily vivid 
characterisation of the singer. He makes it 
positively uncanny. All these records, by the way, 
give the curious effect of the singer being in the | 
room with us—a touch of intimacy and proximity 
that I do not remember having observed hitherto 
to anything like the same extent in vocal recording. 
The accompaniments are all that we expect them 
to be—crisp and full of point ; and the pianoforte 
tone is well above the average. I am glad that 
the label bears the legend under Sir George’s 
name, ‘ born 1850; recorded 1928.’ It may be 
doubted whether the history of the art can produce 
a parallel to such veteran accomplishment as this 
in singing, playing, and interpretation. It is 
not likely to be equalled in the future, and ina 
sense we may hope it will not be. For the 
plain fact has to be stated: singing such as this 
in almost every. respect is streets ahead of any 
that we hear from well-placed contemporary 
singers in their prime. The presence in the 
concert field of half a dozen veterans equal to 
Sir George would put most of the younger singers 
out of work. 

The above pean delivered, I must now regret- 
fully proceed to much more qualified praise, and | 
sometimes even to frank fault-finding. The 
‘Hebrides’ Overture—surely one of the best 
things Mendelssohn ever wrote—is played by 
the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, conducted by | 
Sir Henry Wood. I find this rather patchy, | 
excellent passages being discounted by some 
fluffiness in the quieter moments. A fair record, 


song ; 


and no more. It fills a record and a half, the} 
remaining side being given up to the ‘ Spring | 
Song’ and the ‘ Bee’s Wedding,’ which come off 
excellently. 


i 


| 
| 





Praise of the diluted sort must go to the records 
| of the ‘ Casse-Noisette ’ Suite, played by the Royal 


Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Oscar 
Fried. The Overture has the right lightness and 
quietness, but it is played much too fast; the 


| craze for speed is even more evident in the Russian 


from 
sheer 


Dance, and not absent the March. The 
Russian Dance becomes noisy muddle. 
Noisiness, in fact, spoils most of the loud playing 
in these records. The successes of the set are the 
Arab and Chinese Dances and ‘ Mirlitons,’ which 
have real atmosphere and clarity ; and the final 
Flower Dance is also good. For the benefit of 
readers who wish to obtain their favourites only, 
I mention that the first record contains the 
Overture, the March, Russian Dance, and ‘ Sugar 
Plum Fairy’ (the last-named is delightful except 
for the fact that the celeste is far too loud at times 
so much so that it suggests a keyboard instru- 
ment in which anvils are used instead of tuning 
forks) : the second, Arab and Chinese Dances and 
‘ Mirlitons’; and the third, the Flower Dance. 
The fault of noisiness is a blot on the records of 
Respighi’s ‘ Fountains of Rome,’ played by the 
Milan Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Molajoli. 
Some of the effect is piercing; at the beginning 
of the ‘ Triton Fountain ’ one visualises the piccolo 
player walking up to the microphone and doing 
his da . Lshould have said, blowing his hardest. 
A good military band record is that of the 
B.B.C. Wireless, conducted by B. Walton 
O’Donnell, playing transcriptions of Grieg’s ‘ Dance 
of the Dwarfs’ and Scharwenka’s once-hackneyed 
Polish Dance No. 1. The only fault I have to 
find is that Mr. O’ Donnell is inclined to over-point. 
Notice, for example, the exaggerated pull up on 
the emphatic pairs of chords in the Polish Dance. 
This band is so good in every department, and 
its musi invariably well and well 
arranged, that one wishes for more straight playing 
than it is usually allowed to give us 
One may praise practically without reserve the 
set of records of John Ireland’s ’Cello Sonata, 
played by Sala with the composer at the pianoforte. 
Music of this sort requires acquaintance, 
and probably only the slow movement will make 
much of an immediate impression on the average 
gramophonist. But as one of the best examples 
of Ireland’s work, it should be persevered with. 
Sala is first-rate. The pianoforte tone is of no 
more than average Mr. Ireland is 
heard to better advantage as a pianist in the solo 
with which the eighth side of the four records is 
filled—his own ‘ April,’ a piece in an attractive 
vein that many of us wish Ireland would discover 


Is SO chosen 


some 


exe ellen e. 


more frequently. 

fhe Dolmetsch family are heard in Dering’s 
Fantasy for six viols; Mr. and Mrs. Arnold 
Dolmetsch play Morley’s two-part Fantasy, ‘ Il 
doloroso,’ and Arnold and Rudolph Dolmetsch the 
same composer’s ‘La Caccia.’ I wish I could 
pump up some enthusiasm for these performances. 


| But I feel that the tone is unvital and the style 


altogether too tentative and monotonous to be 
convincing. There is fine stuff in the music, 
however—unexpected massiveness and sonority 


|in the six-part work and delightful counterpoint 


in the two-part Fantasies. At the risk of being 
dubbed a Philistine, however, I must express 
my preference for hearing such works transcribed 
for modern stringed instruments ard played by 
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The interest here is almost 
and antiquarian interest is 


first-rate performers. 
solely antiquarian, 
often a mere blight. 
Perhaps I expect too much from records of 
of Childhood,’ played by 
Fanny Davies. Anyway, they disappoint me 
somewhat At times the style and touch seem 
too strenuous and heavy for such little pieces. 
The Don Cossacks are even more mannered than 
usual in their performance of Tchaikovsky’s ‘ In 
the Church’ Cossack Cradle Song. 


Schumann's ‘ Scenes 


and a 


crescendos, 
cradle song that ever was 
and some of the solo work is grotesque 
may, of course, be some justification in the text 
for these strange goings on But I doubt it, for 
babies being babies all the world over, there must 
needs be a family likeness between all lullabies. 

lhe vocal records begin well with one of Isobel 
Baillie singing ‘ Hear ye, Israel,’ from ‘ Elijah.’ 
Miss Baillie very attractive, expressive, 
musical voice, and that makes her singing enjoy- 
able but I do not feel that she gives us all the 
variety this aria demands. There should surely 
be more difference in colour and style, as well as 
in power, between the two contrasted sections. 
Her words are no more than fair. 

Here are three vocal records rather out of the 
ordinary, and of a type that cannot be judged 
solely by the ordinary canons of singing. Patuffa 
Kennedy-Fraser sings a couple of ‘Songs of the 
Hebrides, 
do not feel myself qualified to discuss this record, 
as the beauty of Hebridean folk-song has somehow 
hitherto evaded me, save in a few instances. The 
loss is mine, no doubt. I can only say that my 
insensibility is not owing to lack of acquaintance, 
as I have heard many of these songs sung by 
excellent Scots Now and then I have 
struck on 


It is loud and excited, 


has a 


singers 


whose opinion is worth having, but as a whole 
I have always felt that they are over-rated. 

A record of Richard Hayward singing a couple 
‘The Bonny Bunch of Roses’ and 
Flute ’—collected by himself, 
Mr. Hayward has 
and uses it poorly. One of the songs ts of 
the ‘ Bonyparty ’ type that was popular in England 
at the time of the threatened invasion, 
other one of those semi-political, humorous songs 
of which Ireland has produced so many ; and they 
are not remarkable either for wit in the words or 
beauty in the musi Yet this unsophisticated 
singing has an appeal of its own, and makes me 
think that here is a mine that might well be 
worked by recording companies. I have heard in 
some of the remoter parts of Ireland folk-singing 
most fascinating description. I believe it 


of Irish songs 
[he Old Orange 
suggests possibilities 


voice 


of a 
| 


would be worth the while of a company to send | 


an agent prowling round some of the competitive 
Festivals at which this excellent kind of singing 
is a common feature. If the best of these born 
folk-singers could be induced to face the micro- 
phone without loss of naturalness, the result would 
be some very attractive and unusual records. 
William McEwen, tenor, is what is known as a 
‘Singing Evangelist.’ My concern, however, is 
not with his evangelism but with his singing, and 
no amount of religious fervour can atone for bad ' 


The | 
former is distinguished by the usual concertina-like | 
and the Cradle Song is surely like no} 


There | 


accompanying herself on the harp. [| 


that seems to deserve all the encomiums | 
pronounced on the type by Mr. Newman and others | 
| 


a pt OT | 


and the| 


| singing when the performance is put before the 
| public on a commercial footing. Mr. McEwen 
| cannot have it both ways. At a gospel meeting 
| he is an evangelist ; per gramophone he is a public 
singer. I might possibly be edified at the meeting ; 
I am certainly repelled by the record. He is 
heard in ‘ The Wonderful Story ’ and in ‘ I heard 
| the voice of Jesus say,’ sung to the tune of ‘ Drink 
}to me only with thine eyes ’—a bad fit. There 
| are possibilities in the voice, but the singing is 
| crude, and almost every elementary fault in singing 
| Frankly, I see no use whatever in 
a record of this kind of performance, 
unedifying and inartistic, lacking, as it 
naiveté that makes many negro 
at least tolerable and sometimes even 


is present. 
publishing 
| It is both 
the 
| spirituals ’ 
moving. 


does, so 


H.M.V. 

At the time of writing only a small consignment 
of H.M.V. records has arrived; probably the 
remainder of the usual month’s output will turn up 
too late for notice in this number. Among the 
few received, however, is a real prize in the set 
made by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Toscanini. The work chosen is 
one that, so far as I remember, has not hitherto 
been recorded—the ‘ Clock ’ Symphony of Haydn 
| We have been told so much of Toscanini’s super- 
|excellence both as drill-sergeant and interpreter 
l that I approached this set of records with more 
|than usual interest. Can the great man live up 
| to his reputation ? Let it be said at once that he 
records give us not only 
| Superlative orchestral playing, but also recording 
of an unusually high standard. For example, the 
string tone always sounds like string tone, even 
in the loudest passages; the power gradation is 
extraordinarily wide, and I cannot recall better 
soft playing than we get here, both from the strings 
and wood-wind Reviewers have long been 
demanding a real pianissimo—not an almost 
inaudible effect of fluffiness, but real telling soft 
tone. Here we have it over and over again. So 
far as technical details are concerned, it need hardly 
| be said that the performance is all we expect from 
a crack American orchestra made to extend itself 
to the utmost, as every orchestra conducted by 
Toscanini seems to be made to do. I find only 
|}one noticeable defect in the matter of balance. 
In the Trio of the Minuet the theme when played 
| by the bass instruments is swamped by the loud 
chords of the upper strings. Among the finest 
bits of playing and recording is the fugal passage 
| at the end of the Finale, which for delicacy, clarity, 
and point, would be hard to beat. One adverse 
criticism that may be made applies to practically 
all modern performances of Haydn and Mozart : 
the orchestra seems to be too large. Ido not know 
the size of the force engaged, but certainly there is 
undue disparity between the delicate passages and 
the tutti effects. I hope some recording company 
will soon give us some Haydn and Mozart with the 
right kind of orchestra, that is, one of the chamber 
type. Save for this tendency to over-massiveness 
in the fortes, there can be nothing but praise for 
this fine set of records. I add that the opening 
movement, the Andante, and the Minuet and 
Trio, each fill one record; the Finale takes one 
side of the fourth record, the remaining half being 
given to a performance of the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 


does. These some 
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Dream’ Scherzo that is also first-rate, above all | 
in the wood-wind playing, and especially the flute. 

Mark Hambourg plays a transcription of the 
Bach Organ Toccata and Fugue in D minor, a 
version and interpretation that will probably 
please everybody but those who know the work 
well, either as players or hearers, in its original 
form. He gives us the showiness and much of 
the fire, but (as is perhaps inevitable in a piano- 
forte transcription) we do not get the size as well. 


DECCA 

With its third batch of records this new company 
leaps at once to the front in orchestral recording. 
The ‘ Bartered Bride’ Overture, played by the 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Julian Clifford, 
is one of the best bits of orchestral recording I 
have heard for many alongday. The performance 
is first-rate, too. An all-too-rare virtue is the 
excellence of the string tone; the power never 
degenerates into noise, and the clarity of the quiet 
rapid playing in the fugal portions is admirable. 

John Ansell conducts the Symphony Orchestra 
in Lord Berners’s ‘Fugue.’ Here, again, the 
playing is good and the recording of an excellent 
standard. I can’t say that the music itself strikes 
me as being worth while. Either the fugue is to 
be taken seriously as a fugue, or it is a parody. 
If the former, it strikes me (after several hearings) 
as a poor specimen in many ways ; if the latter, it 
suffers, like most parodies and jokes, by repetition. 

The standard of recording is well maintained in 
‘Carnival in Paris,’ conducted by 
Leslie Heward. This fills three sides, the remaining 
portion giving us the ‘ Nuptial March’ from 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Le Coq d'Or.’ 

The Decca Company is making a capital start 
in thus getting off the beaten track both in regard 
to choice of music and in bringing forward some 
of the younger and, so far, less prominent con- 
ductors. Their confidence in the latter respect is 
fully justified ; and if the standard of playing and 
recording shown this month is maintained, the 
older companies must look to their laurels. 

It is unusual to find two solo performers recorded 
on one disc. Here we have two violinists, on 
one side Hans Kindler playing the well-known 
Délibes’s ‘ Passepied,’ and on the other Frank 
Howard in Herbert Hughes’s effective arrange- 
ments of two Irish tunes—‘ Kathleen O’More ’ 
and ‘ Katie’s Reel.’ Of the two I prefer Kindler. 
Mr. Howard is too consistently heavy in tone. 
The unnamed pianist is perhaps the best artist 
of the three. His (or her) playing is both sensitive 
and full of point, and the pianoforte tone is 
exemplary. 

Harold Foster has an excellent baritone voice 
with bass leanings, but his singing is a little on the 
monotonous side; and like most possessors of 
substantial voices, he does not fully realise the 
value and importance of lightening the tone from 
time to time. He sings Fothergill’s ‘ The Emi- 
grant’ and Coates’s ‘Stonecracker John,’ the 
latter being the better performance. Again the 
accompanying and the pianoforte tone are 
unusually good. 

I ought to add that one of the best features in 
this batch of records is the greatly improved 
surface. The amount of scratch is now below the 
average. On all grounds, then, Decca is to be 
congratulated upon its rapid progress. 


Svendsen’s 






Player-Piano Wotes 


ZZOLIAN 

Duo-Art.—Of a small batch of excellent quality, 
a four-handed arrangement of Delius’s ‘The March 
of Spring’ (No. 4, from ‘North Country Sketches’) 
provides the greatest interest musically. The 
other sketches were reviewed in these columns 
some time ago, and these set a high standard of 
achievement which is maintained in the last of 
the set. Percy Grainger and Ralph Leopold give 
a really first-rate performance, and the reproduc- 
tion is good (7192). 

It seems hardly necessary to comment on Josef 
Hofmann’s playing of the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C, Op. 2, No. 3. The 
artist’s name is sufficient guarantee of something 
good—and here it is (7305). Lastly, there is 
a capital performance by Rudolph Ganz of 
Moszkowsky’s ‘ Malaguena ’ from ‘ Boabdil’ (7311). 

Apart from numerous dance rolls, there are two 
Themodist rolls—Cui's ‘Romanzetta,’ Op. 36, 
No. 6 (T30440a), and Liszt’s ‘ Soirées de Vienne,’ 
No. 4, in E flat (T30441c). Both these are of the 
good, light type, well cut and edited, and giving 
the player-pianist plenty of scope for careful 
power gradation and expression generally 

AMPICO 

For the first time I have had the pleasure of 
hearing some Ampico recordings. These, like the 
Animatic and Duo-Art, can be heard to advantage 
only on their own instruments. Ampico rolls 
seem to be able to reproduce every possible degree 
of tone-colour, phrasing, &c., and in so fluent a 
manner that the reproduction of the artist's 
playing is almost uncannily faithful. I found the 
best example of this in Robert Schmitz’s excellent 
playing of Debussy’s ‘ Jardins sous la pluie’ 
(68943h) wherein the pedalling is specially good. 
The varied tone and details are beautifully re- 
produced. Such a roll as this leaves even the best 
gramophone records of piano-playing far behind, if 
only on the score of tone quality—the weak point 
of the gramophone where the pianoforte is 
concerned. 

Excellent, too, is Friml’s ‘Chanson’ (Mélodie) 
played by the composer. This is an attractive 
piece of the good light type (68083/). 

There is also an arrangement of the 
‘Londonderry Air’ by Wilbur Chenoweth, played 
by himself (70103f). This does not make a good 
pianoforte solo because the instrument can hardly 
sustain the tone sufficiently. Chenoweth’s rather 
thick treatment is aggravated by the sentimentality 
of the playing. The actual reproduction leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

The rolls mentioned above are new, and not 
available for library use for three months. 

Of two others random from the 
catalogue, one is of Godowsky playing Chopin's 
Polonaise, Op. 53, in A flat. All the rapid passage 
work is a delight, especially that in which the left 
hand deals in octaves (56336/). The other is 
Levitzki’s ‘ Valse,’ a delicious trifle, played by 
the composer. 


chosen at 


BLUTHNER 

Paula Hegner’s playing of a couple of Chopin's 

Preludes—Nos. 20 and 7—takes first place this 

month. We have learnt to expect of her a high 
standard, and she rarely fails us (56363). 
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There is a good, sound performance of two 
Brahms Intermezzi (Nos. 3 and 4) by Artur 
Schnabel (55745). 

Franz Wagner's playing of Beethoven’s Sonata 
(Op. 79) is disappointing. Neither in the Presto 
nor in the Andante is his rhythm good; in the 
latter especially this weakness is irritating. Other 
rolls made by this artist have been of such a 
quality as to lead us to expect something much 
better than this (58370 and 58371). 

Che Gottschalk type of piece has dated con- 
siderably, but there still attraction in his 
‘Caprice Espagnol,’ and it has the advantage of a 
capital performance by Chop-Groenevelt (59750). 

[here are two pieces by Pierné, both well 
played by the composer. ‘Cache-Cache’ (55568) 
is picturesque, but the Mazurka (57104) is rather 
dull 

Chabrier’s ‘ Idylle 
belies its title, and proves to be uninteresting, 


1S 


though Edward Bisley does what can be done for | 


it so far as performance goes (51763). 
The same player is not so successful in Chopin’s 


Mazurka, Op. 17, No. 4, in A, in which he makes} 


the accompanying repeated chords rather too 
heavy ; and his lack of variation in tone-colour 
makes the monotony of the music too evident 
95777 D. G. 








Occastonal Hotes 


Among the unprecedented stream of concert 
prospectuses for the season just started, that of 


the Roval Philharmonic Society still claims the 
chief interest of the London musical public. The 
arrangements for 1929-30 show even more 


enterprise and variety than usual. Eight concerts 
will be given, the first (October 24), forming part 
of the Delius Festival. Two programmes are still 
to be settled. In the remaining five we note the 
following new and unfamiliar works: 
on the Choral ‘ Svaty Vaclav,’ Suk (November 14) ; 
Orchestral Suite No. 7, Hauer, and Rhapsody for 
violin and orchestra, Bart6k—first performance in 
England (November 28); Symphony No. 4, 
Sibelius (January 16 Symphony No. 2, in 
D minor, Dvorak (February 20) ; 
and Rondo, Bax; and Fantasy on Sussex 
Songs for violoncello and orchestra, Vaughan 
Williams—first performance (March 13). 
conductors are Beecham, Talich, Scherchen, 
Cameron, Elgar, Barbirolli, and Busch. The 
soloists include Sammons, Petri, Szigeti, Schnabel, 
Cortot, and Casals. 


A correspondent writes: ‘It is surprising to 


find how little honour the world does to some 
of its greatest men, even in France, which is 
popularly supposed to be the home of hero- 


worship. But apparently when a statue has been 
erected, the ‘‘ Marseillaise ’’ 
ministerial discourse has been delivered, the Great 
Man is forgotten as rapidly there as anywhere 


else. I was at Grenoble the other day, and I 


tried to get a picture post-card of Berlioz’s statue. | 


I tried about a dozen shops, in vain. In one 
of them the young lady who was serving said, 
‘“* Ah, ce Berlioz. We used to have cards of his 
statue, but as nobody seemed to be interested in 





from ‘ Piéces Pittoresques’ 


Meditation | 


Overture, Elegy, | 
Folk- | 


The | 


has been sung, and a} 
to) 


him, we have given up keeping them.’’ She 
appeared to be intelligent, but spoke as if she did 
not quite know who or what Berlioz was. And 
yet Grenoble is supposed to be proud of him.’ 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Music on Mr. C. Lee Williams, 
It was a happy thought on the part of His Grace 
to arrange that the fact should be announced 
during the closing concert of the Three Choirs 
Festival. What Dr. Lee Williams has done for 
the Festival in the past as a musician, and what he 
does for it to-day as one of the kindliest and most 
generous of hosts, only regular attendants at the 
Three Choirs fully know. We add our hearty 
congratulations to the chorus that will be showered 
on him. 





From a report of a meeting of the Leyton 
Gramophone Society in The Gramophone (Radio 
and Music) Critic : 

‘Mozart was dealt with. Here we had the 
Overture to the ‘“‘ Marriage of Figaro,’’ and “‘ Isis 
and Osiris.’” And Handel, the ever-popular 
excerpt from Samson, “Softly awakes my 
heart.’’’ 


of Mr. Robert Mayer’s 
|Concerts for Children opens at Central Hall, 
| Westminster, on October 9. The orchestra will be 
| led by Mr. Samuel Kutcher and conducted by Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent. The soloists will include Miss 


The seventh series 


Dorothy Silk, Miss Harriet Cohen, Mr. Albert 
Sammons, Mr. Artur Schnabel, and the Brosa 
Quartet. There will be at least one Bach work in 


each programme ; modern English music will be 
given a good show; and some Beethoven and 
other symphonies will be performed complete. 
The prospectus that this last feature 
‘an advance on the past, when only parts of 
symphonies were performed.’ It may be so, but 
we have doubts about its wisdom where an 
audience of children is concerned. 


Says 1S 


New light on Felix: 

“Mendelssohn, though himself incapable of 
hearing, was instrumental in bringing charm 
and delight to his more fortunate fellow-men 
by his divine sonatas and musical compositions. 


Antipodean Newspaper. 


The Philharmonic Choir issues an appeal for an 
increased number of Associate Members. The 
beginning of the present marks the 
completion of ten years’ work distinguished by 
both enterprise and achievement. As we said in 
a recent issue, there is probably no choir in 
existence that performs, season after season, so 
| many new, unfamiliar, and exacting works. This 
is another way of saying that it deserves, in an 
unusual degree, the support of the general musical 
public. For obvious reasons, its progressive 
policy and its high standard cannot be maintained 
on the box-office proceeds alone. 

Associate Members not only give it financial 
stability ; they also receive good value in the form 
of reserved and transferable tickets, and in the 
privilege of admission to all the weekly rehearsals 
| (Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, Wednesdays from 
|6 to 8). These rehearsals provide fine oppor- 
| tunities for conductors, teachers, and singers, who 
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~ 
wish to absorb instruction in the most direct and 
practical fashion, and they also enable keen 
amateurs to become familiar with much fine and | 
out-of-the-way music. The hon. secretary is Mr. 
D. Ritson Smith, 70, Esmond Road, Bedford Park, 
W.4. 
— — | 


‘I can only think up two lines of words,’ said 
the tired song-writer. ‘ Guess I’ll have to make | 
it a “‘ spiritual.’’ ’—Detroit News. 


\ correspondent tells us that he overheard the 
following in the Ostend Kursaal recently : 

English Visitor, seeing programme announce- 
ment of ‘ Séance d’Orgue ’ (organ recital) : “ What 
does that mean ?’ 

Belgian Waiter (after due thought, pointing to 
the organ): ‘ The man up there, he press the big | 
machine.’ 


‘ Why does that man next door keep hammering | 
on only four notes of the pianoforte?’ ‘ He’s 
very conscientious. So far he has only made one | 
payment on it.’—Christian Science Monitor. 


From the prospectus of the Paganini School of 
Music, Hawick : 
' The old and original School. Everything | 
made so simple and clear. You simply cannot | 
help but play. 


VIOLIN, BANJO-MANDOLINE, BANJOS. 
From 2s. 6d. per week covers the cost of both 
instrument and lesson. After thirty-six weekly 


payments the outfit becomes pupils’ own 
property. 
The outfit is worth the money. 
The tuition is worth double the money. 
Charming new models this season. Un- 


The classes 


approachable. Come and see them. 
Unequalled 


are Instructive, Enjoyable, Social. 
for Progress and Pleasure. 

Both Classical and Popular 
specialise in the Popular. 

Boys, learn the Banjo, and be prepared for 
the next boom in jazz. 

Enrolment Fee, One Shilling.’ 


Music. We 


And much more in the same strain. But we note 
with surprise that the ‘enrolment of pupils’ is 
advertised to take place in the Public Library. 
Presumably these are a few musicians among the 
ratepayers of Hawick. If so, they should tell the 
Library Committee frankly that Prof. -, the 
proprietor of the Paganini banjo-shop, should 
enrol his customers at his place of business, not 
in a municipal building. 


Mabelle was a poetess, 
But she married a plumber man ; 
‘More cash in the pipes of a plumber,’ she says, 
‘ Than in the pipes of Pan.’ 
—Flovida Times-Union. 


As a part of the Bi-Centenary renovation of St. | 
George’s Church, Bloomsbury, the organ has been 
revoiced, &c., by Messrs. Willis & Sons. Recitals 


will be given on October 17 and 31, at 8 p.m., by | 
Mr. G. D. Cunningham and Dr. Ernest Bullock. 





Teachers’ Department 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD PIANOFORTE 
EXAMINATIONS FOR 1930 
By Ernest FOWLES 

The Associated Board pursues its valiant way 
from year to year. In view of the present trend 
of public fancy in relation to personal effort in 
music, its activities deserve to be fully recognised, 
not only by musicians, but by all who have at 
heart the social uplifting of their country. It is 
true that the examination system is often abused- 
by heads of schools, who submit the results as 
wholly indicative of the state of musical culture 
in their respective establishments ; by teachers, 
who allow their work to be measured entirely by 
their number of ‘ successes’; by parents, who 
insist that their children shall enter despite the 
protests of far-seeing and capable teachers. All 
this is true, but we live in the most imperfect of all 
imperfect worlds, and it is our duty to acknowledge 
with gratitude every movement of assuagement 
which seems to promise some modification of the 
imperfections. 

For this reason we have to bear with the 
examination system as it is at present devised. 
Some day a development will occur; when an 
examination in music will aim at discovering how 
far the ear of a candidate has been trained in 
habits of listening to music ; when the reading of 


|an example of notation, with some mental pre- 


paration allowed beforehand, will form an essential 
part of the programme; when an attempt will 
be made to get at the attitude of the individual 
towards the art itself. But that time is not yet. 
It is coming; but, for the moment, wisdom 
perforce must linger. 

This year’s choice of test-pieces is of high musical 
worth. One or two sentimental compositions are 
included, but the mass is worthy of the Board’s 
traditions. The grading is not always of the best. 
In some cases, music is provided which clearly 
lies outside the experience of average candidates, 
and which, as a matter of course, leads to the 
execution of many notes with no understanding 
of the spirit behind them. When so much rests 
upon the act of pure performance (ninety marks, 
as against twelve for ear-tests and fifteen for 
reading notation), it is impossible to exercise too 
great care in the selection of material. Moreover, 
it should be remembered that the music has often 
to be held in the mind during many months, and 
that, to avoid a condition of sheer mental weariness, 
it ought to possess a side which appeals, or which 
is likely to appeal, to the average student. A 
comparison with poetry at once suggests itself. 
No one would knowingly inflict dull lines on a 
child, or expect him to pore over them continually 
for months on end. 

The following notes are of a general nature, and 
have for their sole aim the arousing of interest in 
the music gud music. They are not authoritative, 
except in so far as a life devoted to music and 
the things of music may seem to lend a species of 
authority to the counsels and opinions expressed. 

Points may arise which call for further help. 
Questions may be addressed to the Editor of the 
Musical Times, 160, Wardour Street, London, W.1. 
A pen-name should be used to identify the replies, 
which will be inserted in the following issue. The 
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name and address of the sender (not for publica- 
tion) must accompany the question or questions. 

I am glad to be able to announce that my return 
from the United States is timed to enable me to 
give my usual lecture-recitals on the whole of the 
music. These will take place at the Training 
School for Music Teachers on January next, the 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th. 


DIVISION. LIST A 


No. 1. Czerny. Study in C, Op. 139, No. 6. 
(Crotchet 152.)—Is it not strange that in our 
efforts to promote early studentship, we should 
deliberately divorce music from the intellectually 
stimulating ? Recall any poem written for a 


PRIMARY 


child, healthily expressive of a child’s thoughts | 
and at once you have a starting- | 


and outlook ; 
point in the quest of poetry. Compare such a 
poem with this dull effort, which sounds the tonic 
chord in twenty-one of its thirty-two bars, which, 
in brief, is a very stupid Limerick cast in musical 
form, and the parable is obvious. The child will 
not gain an impression of the Beautiful from this 
study. Any advantage will accrue merely from 
its keyboard side ; and here it. is easy to imagine 
many unpleasant happenings—such, for example, 
as an ungainly thumping out of the unattractive 
left-hand part Poor children! They will have 
to learn to compensate for the unattractiveness 
by the beauty of the tone they produce. 
their one refuge. 

No. 2. Schumann. ‘ Soldiers’ March,’ Op. 68, 
No. 2. (Crotchet 126.)—-Here we pass to some- 
thing exhilarating. Schumann’s simple diction 
conveys as happy a message to the grown-up as 
to the child. Let the rhythm be absolutely clear- 
cut, not only because of the march-like strains, 
but because of their vivid suggestion of outdoorness. 
Do not miss the form of the whole. There should 
be a world of greeting for the return at bar 25. 
Care is necessary with the staccato chords, where 
hand-relaxation means entire ease in playing them ; 
its absence, the reverse 

No. 3. Stanford. ‘ Lullaby.’ 
76.)—The difficulty will lie in 


(Dotted crotchet 
preventing the 


angularity of the diction from becoming prominent | 


in the playing. The composer is not happy until 
he manages the approach to bar 13, which seems 
to set him at his Hence some care is 
needful in the first page to avoid over-accentuation 
and exaggeration of the obvious rhythmic breaks. 
Let the thought of a lullaby permeate the whole. 
The one high-light, at bar 13, should not be over- 


stressed. 


ease. 


PRIMARY DIVISION.—LIST B 

No. 4. Lemoine. Study in A minor, Op. 37, 
No. 10 (Crotchet 126-132.)\—Very useful for 
promoting good rotational habits. The first bar 
exhibits rotation of the whole hand, and the 


necessary actions should at first be made apart 
from the direct hand-finger exertion with which 
the whole passage is played. The scales in bars 
3-4, 7-8, &c., are also useful, and for two reasons : 
(1.) Their moderate speed; (2.) The illustration 
they afford of the use of scales in actual music. 
It is notorious that children, and _ beginners 
generally, are allowed to practise scales unhelped 
by a consciousness of their mission in music. 
Dissociated scale-playing is one of the discredited 
relics of the past. 


| The direction ‘ pertly’ 


No. 5. J.S. Bach. Minuetin G. (Crotchet 96.) 

Rather out of the grading, it would seem, 
Moving independent parts, however simply ex- 
pressed, make hard running for juvenile minds. 
My oft-repeated advice may once more be of 
service: Accustom the child to sing one part and 
simultaneously to play the other. In no other 
way known to me is the problem of hearing two 
parts made so easily and so thoroughly possible. 
It is, after all, the hearing of the parts which leads 
to fluency in their playing. As a matter of fact, 
all keyboard fluency which is obviously not the 
issue of aural fluency ought to be sternly dis- 
couraged. The binary form of this Minuet may 


be observed with profit. 
No. 6. Harold Craxton. ‘ The Herd-boy.’ 
(Crotchet 126.)—Here we have the extreme 


antithesis of No. 5. In this case one part only is 
|in prominence, the function assigned to the left 
hand merely being that of supporting chords; 
in other words, the mind is relieved from the strain 
of attending to two simultaneously moving parts. 
This point must be laboured for the sake of 
inexperienced teachers. It is curious that the 
| composer adheres to a uniformly square formation 


|throughout. There is a pleasant touch of mys- 
ticism in the music, and this clashes with the 
|perpetual four-bar periods. This should be 


remarked in interpreting the picce. 


That is | 


PRIMARY DIVISION.—LIST C 
No. 7. Bertini. Study in C, Op. 137, No. | 
(Crotchet 138.)—Useful for developing the correct 


muscular method of leaving the keyboard at the 
end of a figure or figure-like passage. The onus, 
therefore, is on the final sound of each five-note 
figure. Observe that some, not all, are detached 
In these throw-off of the completely 
relaxed hand must be the rule. When the sound 
is held, the hand is still relaxed, but remains in 
slight contact with the depressed key. There are 
some items of musical interest to the student 
such as the sequence in bars 9-14, the sudden 
modulation to the tonic at bar 20, and the variation 
in matter at the return to the original key. 

No. 8. Tchaikovsky. ‘ Dolly’s Funeral,’ Op. 39, 
No. 7. (Crotchet 69.)—Since the rhythm of a 
march is in progress, the four-bar groups agree 
effectively with the atmosphere, and neither 
impede the music nor make it commonplace. That 
is to say, the diction is suited to its purpose. But 
what can be said of the imagination of those who 
selected this piece ? Do they wish to limit this 


cases, a 


list to girls ? Ordo they conceive that a small 
boy would sit comfortably still under the 
imputation implied ? The point is important, 


for I know of at least one case where the happiness 
of a teacher in a certain domestic relation was 
jeopardised through her choice of a piece with a 
similar title. It was a boy in question, and he 
kicked—and kicked vigorously. This piece can 
be made most effective as a slow march, with an 
almost inevitable climax in the middle section. 
No. 9. John Longmire. ‘ Wee Wren.’ (Dotted 
minim 60.)—Strongly characteristic of its subject. 
is capital, and exactly 
expresses the character to be sustained. It will 
not be easy to little folk, who will probably find 
the speed rather trying. The ‘ pertness’ involves 
that it be played in strict tempo from start 
to finish, and with some emphasis upon the 
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starting-sound of each phrase, particularly when 
a high sound is concerned—as at the start. 
LIST A 


ELEMENTARY DIVISION. 


No. 10. Loeschhorn. Study in C, Op. 65, No. 8. 
(Crotchet 100.)—Recall my remarks in No. 4 with 
nce to scales. Makers of elementary studies 
used to cling to the now antiquated notion that 
C major was par excellence the tonality best adapted 
for beginners! This is an instance. These scale- 
passages would be very much more valuable for 
elementary work if they contained black keys. 
The whole weight of amateur opinion is, of course, 
against the idea. It is almost universally imagined 
that the easier the notation the easier must be the 
execution. The obvious conclusion is that some 
experimental knowledge of scale technique ought 
to be acquired before this study is practised. 

No. 11. Miller. Scherzo in F. (Dotted 
crotchet 58.)—Characteristic of that period in 
German music which produced the music of 
Hummel, to which this, as an ‘ educational ’ piece, 
is strangely akin. The rhythms run in blocks, 
tier upon tier, and there is little to relieve the 
monotony of the progression save, perhaps, the 
character of the writing. This, viewed as a reli 
of the ‘instructive’ music written during the 
mid-classic age, is very distinctly interesting in 
its acceptance of conventions which, in nearly all 
music of the kind, were to endure throughout the 
19th century. The piece must be played with 
Mozart-like precision, great heed being paid to the 
dynamic indications. A touch here and there of 
cantabile, as in the first four bars of the Trio, will 
make a pleasant contrast with the more rapid 
passages. Very little pedalling is necessary, and 
in no case may the pedal be so applied that the 
passage-playing becomes blurred. 

No. 12. Lesley Bamford. ‘A Little Minuet.’ 
(Crotchet 88.)—A very charming little dance-tune, 
with touches of real insight in the making of 
independent part-writing. Let my advice given 
in No. 5 be followed and the result will compensate 
for the added trouble. In only one twice-occurring 
bar does the composer offer the evergreen per- 
plexity of playing three to two equally moving 
sounds. Let this difficulty be mastered before 
the student approaches the piece. After all, it 
means an added power to his equipment, and to 
let him touch the passage without this precaution 
may mean that the difficulty is passed over, and, 
in consequence, intensified. Let cantabile tone 
prevail throughout, the aim being to produce two 
singing parts, individually and clearly marked. 
Do not fail to observe the climactic phrase 
beginning in bar 12. 


refer 


ELEMENTARY DIVISION.—LIST B 
No. 13. Burgmiiller. Study in D, Op. 100, 
No. 10. (Minim 66.)—Good practice in the phrase- 


mark known as the ‘ two-note slur.’ Concentrate 
at the start upon the first bar. Get the technique 
right at that point. Then proceed to the similar 
passages throughout the study. Observe the 
phrasing generally. In only one place does it 
seem obscure, i.e., in the middle section. I 
presume it is the composer’s own and has been 
allowed to remain, but the two long slurs in the 
four bars after the double-bar mean nothing, and 
it is hard to say what he intended by the phrasing 






| full sonata 






in the fifth and sixth bars after the same place. 
Play the whole passage Jegato. It’s the safer 
way ! 

No. 14. 
Op. 68, No. 18. 


Schumann. ‘Song of the Reapers,’ 
(Dotted crotchet 80.)—An instance 
of irrational barring, of course; -but we can 
forgive a composer who had fragrant isolated 
thoughts and expressed them in so fragrant a 
setting. This slight piece has difficulties all its 
own. Except in the short middle section two 
influences are at work: Firstly, the well-known 
tune ; secondly, the part which sings with it. Let 
the right-hand part of bars 9 and 10 be first prac- 
tised with both hands, so that the individuality 
of the two parts may be clearly brought out, 
Note that, for the most part, a type of tone 
approximating to cantabile should prevail, and that, 
the middle section excepted, the style should be 
tender and supremely personal. 

No. 15. Grieg. ‘ National Song,’ Op. 12, No. 8. 
(Minim 48.)—The Associated Board’s single selec- 
tion from Grieg—and one most happy and 
welcome, for the piece represents the composer 
at his best in the treatment of short forms. The 
song itself requires a large range of tone, and its 
effect is chiefly measured by the climax attained 
in the last phrase (bars 17-20). Let the trumpet- 
like introduction be played with immense decision, 
and with no shortening of the semiquavers in 
bars 3 and 7—as befits the martial character of 
the phrase. The effect of the whole is one of 
great boldness and breadth. 

LIST ¢ 


ELEMENTARY DIVISION. 


No. 16. Stamaty. Study in A minor, Op. 37, 
No. 10. (Crotchet 88.)—The virtue of this study 
lies mainly in the fingering, which must be observed 
without exceptions or modifications Needless to 


say, the so-regarded weaker fingers are those 
specially singled out for discipline. The aim 


should be to play the right-hand passage between 
bars 1 and 5 with equal ease throughout, and this 
can, of course, be attained only through the use 
of proper and easy rotational and lateral adjust- 
ments. 

No. 17. Kuhlau. First Movement of Sonatina 
in G, Op. 55, No. 2. (Crot« het 112.) —-My remarks 
in No. 11 apply here in almost equal force, but 
Kuhlau possessed the power to gild the pills he 
offered for ‘instructive’ physic. There is often 
a rudimentary gracefulness in his phrases, and 
this marks him out as one of the early sentimental 
tune-makers of the 19th century. Everything 
here is straightforward. A touch approximating 
to, and often actually reaching, cantabile should 
be observed, and the whole played in Mozartian 
It is curious to note how much of the 
form Kuhlau manages to get in so 
small a space. The usual link between the first 
and second subjects is absent. The development 
portion is of eight bars, and there is an interesting 
expansion of the first subject in the recapitulation. 
There is naturally no room for a coda. 

No. 18. Waddington Cooke. ‘ The Organ Man.’ 
(Crotchet 76.)—This very effective piece depends 
upon the treatment accorded to the characteristic 
figure with which it starts (bars 1 and 2). This 
passes through a number of transformations and 
reaches its greatest moment of charm, not at the 
major, but when it returns in its original form and 


fashion. 
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key. 
preserved through its various appearances. Each 
section has its own particular climax, the fullest 
obviously occurring at the ‘ Neapolitan Sixth’ in 
the last section, where the movement may be 
expanded with great effect. 
DIVISION.—LIST A 

No. 19. Czerny. Study in G, Op. 139, No. 25. 
(Crotchet 116.)—Never was the incorrigible square- 
ness of Czerny more manifest—three groups of 
eight bars each! Yet the study is welcome 
because of its usefulness. The double figure at 
the start recalls the principles referred to in No. 7, 
though in a different connection. 
continues strong throughout the figures, but the 
‘hold’ on the last sound must be as slight as 
though it were played pianissimo. The Alberti 
Bass in bars 5-7 is a valuable form of discipline, 


LOWER 


provided it be seasoned with a wholesome degree | 


of freedom. Perhaps a piano may be allowed for 
bar 12, this being continued, in the circumstances, 
through the grateful passage in bars 13-16. 

No. 20. J. S. Bach. Two-Part Invention in F. 
(Crotchet 96-108.)—Surely out of the grading. 
This is a test of quick thinking, quick hearing, and 
quick playing. A distinguished player remarked 
not long since that he never attempted to play 
this on important occasions unless he felt at the 
top of his form. And here we find it in a Lower 
Division list! If to help the average student be 
the educational aim, it is scarcely fair to assign 
him so heavy a responsibility. This matchless 
piece requires the sense of part-movement ina 
very high degree, and the need for rapidity 
of utterance necessarily raises the difficulty 
immensely. All honour, then, to those who 
decide to choose this list. Much single-hand 
practice will be needful; though, during such 
practice, the existence of the other and, for the 


moment, unsounded part should be mentally 
clear. 

No. 21. Gade ‘Christmas Bells,’ Op. 36, 
No. 1 (Crotchet 104-108.)—What a _ colossal 


difference of standard after that of No. 20! Here 
is one of the sweetest thoughts of a composer who 
might have done great things had he been 
differently circumstanced. It is uniform in con- 
struction, but the usually conventional effect is 
largely compensated by the treatment of the 
second phrase (bars 9-12). A true cantabile is 
needed throughout, with a slight emphasis upon 
the tune, which remains always in the uppermost 
part. The pedalling is dominated in every case 
by the movement of the melody. Harmonic 
pedalling, however, is used in the introduction 
and coda, as well as in the central phrase (bars 
17-20). 

No. 22. Felix Swinstead. ‘ Valse-Idylle.’ ( 
chet 144-152.)—A slight dance-tune which needs 
careful pedalling and an avoidance of the common- 
place. The scansion important, and the 
every-other-bar position of the main accents usual 
in a waltz requires to be remembered. The piece 
lends itself to casual diction. It must be played 
with accuracy, clearness, and taste. 


(Crot- 


1S 


LOWER DIVISION.—LIST B 
No. 23. Bertini. Study in C, Op. 100, No. 23. 
(Crotchet 126.)—Likely to prove trying in study 
owing to its rigidity of diction. But the rigid 





The generic likeness of the figure must be | 


Here, the tone | 





form of expression is the characteristic feature, 
|and must be duly observed. The pedalling opens 
an interesting question. It may be good practice 
to use the pedal in the.two-note figure on the third 
|and fourth beats. This is, of course, not necessary, 
| but will help to develop control. The pedal may 
|also be momentarily used to hold each low bass 
|note, though not long enough to blur the semi- 
quaver figures. A good effect can be made by 
playing the whole of the first page with lowered 
tone, applying a fairly full cantabile to the new 
melodic part of the middle section. 

No. 24. Haydn. Last movement of Sonata 
in G. (Crotchet 108-126.)—Healthy, straight- 
forward work; also a welcome reminder of how 
much we apostles of the pianoforte owe to Haydn. 
Look first at the plan of the whole. Superficially 
it might be regarded as that of a simple rondo, 
but the matter is clinched by the unity of the 
passage between bars 1 and 24, in which the main 
thought is divided by an interlude in effective 
contrast (bars 11-14). The episode (bars 25-48) 
enters squarely, but, in accordance with Haydn's 
rhythmic insight, the squareness soon gives place 
to a freer rhythmic atmosphere. The recapitula- 
tion of the main thought takes into account the 
original repetitions, and expresses them in varied 
form and in full. It should be needless to urge 
that a view of the form should precede any attempt 
to interpret the music. The decorative aspect of 
the work, particularly as regards all dynamic 
markings, also claims careful consideration. The 
whole must be played with a vivid realisation of 
the need for that superlative clearness which arises 
as much from the nature of the music as from the 
period in which it was written. 

No. 25. Schumann. Theme with Variations, 
from Sonatina in G, Op. 118, No. 1. (Crotchet 84.) 

Instances of inaccurate barring are frequent 
among the great, but this is a particularly flagrant 
case. Perhaps it does not matter much to-day, 
as the worship of the bar-line is a thing of the past. 


Yet the barring here might deceive the in- 
experienced, and it becomes a duty to draw 
attention to the bare fact. The movement 


provides excellent practice in a fairly difficult 
form of cantabile. In this respect, Var. 1 must be 
pronounced the hardest. On the other hand, the 
tone of the tune should not be exaggerated. It 
would be painful to listen to forceful repetitions 
of the tune through its six wanderings. The same 
tempo is retained throughout. Schumann gets 
his own variety of movement through the changes 
of time-values. 


No. 26. Thomas F. Dunhill. ‘ At the Vesper 
Hour.’ (Dotted crotchet 69-72.)—A calm and 
contemplative piece which must embody the 


qualities suggested by the title. Formally it is 
straightforward, with two happy extensions at 
bars 25 and 50, both of which must be realised in 
view of effective rhythmic interpretation. Note 
the touches of independent movement in the 
accompanying part. Play the whole with a very 
|slight rhythmic swing, and be certain that the 
|‘ longs and shorts’ of so-called compound time, 
with which the music is plentifully besprinkled, 
are accurately timed. 


LOWER DIVISION.—LIST C 
No. 27. Czerny. Study in F minor, Op. i139, 
No. 86. (Crotchet 96-104.)\—A good rotation 
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exercise. In bar 4 the fingering may prove 
awkward in speed. A substitute may be 4-2 
for 5-3 on the tenth and eleventh semiquavers. 
Absolute physical freedom should be the aim, and 
every bar should be played with the same degree 
of freedom. This is a hard saying, but it is the 
only possible standard to hold. 

No. 28. Leopold Ashton. ‘ Il Neige.’ (Crotchet 
80. Two diverse elements need attention: 
(1.) The semiquaver figuration unvarying through- 
out; (2.) The melodic side of the phrases. The 
semiquavers seem to call for a veiled tone, with 
moderate ‘ swells’ at bar 5 and similar places. 
It is partly in this way that the atmosphere sug- 
gested by the title will be obtained. To complete 
the picture, the cantabile aspect of the phrases 
should not be stressed. Let the whole be played 
with, as it were, a hint of mysticism. Pedalling 
must be very restrained, and with frequent 
dampings to avoid thickening the texture. 

No. 29. Hummel. ‘ Romance,’ Op. 42, No. 4. 
(Crotchet 76.)—Not very inspiring (cf. No. 11), 
but useful as a means of cultivating the power to 
play a plain melody with an equally plain accom- 
paniment. 
kind are of great value in elementary work. The 
right hand is throughout free to concentrate upon 
tone-making, while the other hand merely supplies 
a simple support to the tune. Many an advanced 
player whose cantabile leaves something to be 
desired would greatly profit from studying this 
piece. 

No. 30. Jessie Furze. ‘The Cat’s Reel.’ (Dotted 
crochet 108-112.) Surely ‘Girls and boys come 
out to play,’ which seems somehow to have lost 
its way! A sprightly little piece which might be 
in a previous grading except, perhaps, for the fact 
that it calls for not a little agility of thought. 
This form of agility is often misunderstood. Music 
demands various phases and degrees of quickness 

of ear, of eye, of hand, and, above these and 
controlling all, quickness of thought. Hence the 
stupidity which strives for executive agility at the 
cost of the higher phases of such reaction stands 
revealed. Let the student take this piece into 
the region of the imagination (which means that 
he should study it away from the keyboard) and 
picture to himself the result he wishes to obtain. 
That process will invigorate both his mental grasp 
of the music and his power to play it. 


To be continued 


The School Music Review for September covers 
a wide range of subjects, and contains much of 
interest and value to teachers. Robert H. Hull 
begins a series of articles on ‘ The Development 
of Harmony’; Maud V. Stell shows ina practical 
way how chamber music may developed 
in schools ; under the title ‘ Viva Voce ’ C. Egerton 
Lowe continues his series of ‘ Two hundred ques- 
tions and answers for diploma candidates’ 
Kathleen Boland treats in a sensible way that 
difficult subject, ‘ Discipline in the Music Class ’ 
J. Raymond Tobin gives some useful tips in an 
article on ‘Settling the Speed of Music ’—a 
subject on which we receive many inquiries ; and 
reports, reviews of gramophone records, player- 
piano rolls, new books and music, answers to 
questions, &c., make up the balance of an excellent 
number. 
supplements. 


be 


As a matter of fact, pieces of this} 


| 


Three books of Aural Tests, by Basil C. Allchin 
and Ernest Read, should interest teachers. The 
first two are for use in connection with the 
Associated Board’s ‘School’ and Local Centre 
Examinations respectively. Book 3 is for Diploma 
Examinations. They are published by the 
Associated Board of the R.A.M. and the R.C.M., 
price Is. 6d each book. 

Another little publication worth 
pianoforte teachers is Hetty Bolton’s 
Exercises Time Table.’ Its use should 
the systematic practice of technical work. It is 
published in three Elementary to 
Lower; 2. Lower to Higher; 3. Higher to Inter- 
mediate (Elkin, ls. each book) Cc 


noting by 
Scales and 
assist 1n 


books: 1. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Questions must be of general musical interest. 
They must be stated simply and briefly, and if several 
written on a separate slip. 
When no answer veaders ave to understand 
that the information is unobtainable, or that its 
provision would make unreas mable demands on our 
time and space. ‘Answers to Correspondents’ 
column closes on the 14th We cannot 


ave sent, each must be 


1s given, 


of the month. 
undertake to reply by post. 

O_p ENGLIisH.—(1.) The composition of your 
little orchestra—two firsts, two 
bass, flute, clarinet, cornet, trombone, and piano 
so unusual to restrict the music 

We think you will find the following 
de Nuit’ and ‘Chanson de 
‘Suite Vénétienne’ (Reed), 
(West), Valse Lyrique (Fletcher), 
Four Old English Dances (Cowen), and Four 
Characteristic Waltzes (Coleridge-Taylor) (all 
from Novello). It would also be worth your 
while looking at of the ‘salon orchestra’ 
editions of the classics. Both Messrs. Schott 
and Hawkes issue some of these, fully ‘ cued.’ 
Many old-time operatic overtures, such as 
‘ Pique Dame,’ would suitable. (2.) We 
presume that this question refers to singing 
phonetics. If so, try ‘ Pronunciation for Singers,’ 


seconds, - ello, 


forte—is as 
available. 
useful : 
Matin ’ 
Intermezzo 


‘ Chanson 
(Elgar), 


some 


be 


by Ellis (Curwen). (3.) Of course the L.R.A.M 
conductor’s diploma is useful. ‘In what way 
will it help me you ask Like all other 


diplomas that are worth having, it helps most 
through the work done in preparation for it 
A secondary (and more popular) point about 
diplomas is that they may help their holder to 
increase hisincome, (4.) ‘Orchestration,’ by Cecil 
Forsyth (Macmillan). 

F. H. C.—You ask if ‘every 
hymn should be obtained from abdominal breath- 
, the voice.’ 


word in song or 


ing, and if not, is it detrimental to 

We do not quite understand your question. You 
sav vou are ‘a robust tenor,’ and we assume that 
you are also a singer. If so, you ought by now 


to be aware that breathing should be deep, 7. 

abdominal. We do not quite see the point of 
your reference to ‘every word.’ Write to us 
again and make things more clear. You go on to 
sav that vou have a work by Caruso in which he 
advocated practice with the mouth closed. You 
ask, ‘How can one articulate with the mouth 
closed ?’ We do not know the Caruso book, but 


There are also several attractive musical | evidently the reference is to humming, probably 


with the special aim of increasing nasal resonance. 
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Voca.tist (Southfields).—(1.) You ask ‘are six OrcuE.—(1.) ‘Transposition,’ by Warriner 


hundred and twenty bars too much for a Poetical 
Symphony. If what the approximate 
number?’ This sounds like a conundrum with a 
catch in it. If your Symphony is really poetical, 
six hundred and twenty bars are not too many. 
They may even be too few. There is no regulation 
number of bars. We know works containing many 
hundreds of bars that are still too short ; and we 
have just been looking at a new work of fifty 
bars that contains just fifty bars too many. 
(2.) Beethoven's ‘ Faithfu’ Johnnie’ is published 
in an album with accompaniment for pianoforte, 
violin, and ‘cello (Novello, You say that 
this song was ‘ written by Beethoven when he lived 
in England, words as well, and it can be called a 
real Scotch folk-song.’ Who told you this? 
Beethoven never came to England, nor did he 
write the words of any of his songs. He arranged 
several of for the publisher 
Thomson, of Edinburgh. We do not see ‘ Faithfu’ 
Johnnie ’ among them, so perhaps it appeared in 
the Set of twenty-five Scotch Songs he arranged 
for Schlesinger, of Berlin 

A. ts A. da We imagine that you will have to 
obtain permission to play pianoforte arrangements 
from Gilbert and Sullivan operas on any occasion 
where a charge for admission is made. But you 
had better write to the publishers and explain 
exactly what you want todo. You say that you 
are often called on to play light music at social 
gatherings; and that, apart from Gilbert and 
Sullivan and music-hall tunes, you don’t know 
what to play for musically uneducated people. 
There is a great store of suitable music, original 
and transcribed A week’s listening to wireless 
concerts with the programmes before you, will 
help you. And as you live within easy access of 
the West End, you should pay a visit to music 
publishers. To give you a list would take up 
more time and space than we can spare, and will 
be merely encouraging your want of enterprise. 

M. D. N 1.) Apparently there is no library 
from which you can borrow teaching music. You 
say you wish to keep in touch with new teaching 
material If you are an accredited teacher, 
publishers of such music will no doubt be glad 
to send you specimen Write to them 
(2.) We do not know the Method personally, but 
we have heard it well spoken of, and we believe it 
is much used. You say that your pupils ‘do not 
to practise the duets.’ Children ‘do not 
care’ to do many things that are good for them 
Do you find them bursting to practise scales? It 
is your job to persuade them—peacefully, if 
possible, but, anyhow, to persuade them. (3.) The 
diplomas about which you inquire are of no value. 
(4.) ‘ Ritmico’ means ‘ rhythmical.’ 


G. B. K.—Knowing nothing of the players’ 
capabilities, we cannot usefully recommend music 
for your string quartet. But as the performances 
are to illustrate a lecture on ‘Instrumental music 
during the past hundred years’ you ought to have 
no difficulty in finding plenty to suit any type of 
player or hearer. As your audience will be of the 
simple, unsophisticated kind, aim at straight- 
forward and tuneful music that will hit the mark 
at and (your lecture being about instru- 
mental music generally) you will of course not 
despise arrangements. 


so, is 


6s.). 


sets folk-songs 


{ opies 


care 


once ; 


(Novello), and ‘ 100 Transposition Tests,’ Edwards 
(Novello). (2.) ‘ The Organ,’ by Alcock (Novello 

(3.) You ask for an Organ Tutor to be used by a 
pupil with no knowledge of pianoforte technique 
We doubt if such a book exists, for it is almost 
hopeless to begin to learn the organ without 
having first acquired a grounding of manual 
technique. Obviously, this is more easily and 
conveniently obtained on the pianoforte. (4.) Th 
writing of pianoforte accompaniments is a branch 
of composition, and usually discussed in 
comprehensive and up-to-date books on that 
subject. The best way to learn, however, is by 
studying good models, such as you will find in all 
the best songs, violin solos, &c. 


LE. A. (1.) ‘Elementary Harmony,’ 
Kitson (Oxford University Press). (2.) The best 
way of learning how to write a round is to study a 
number of specimens Novello’s ‘Collection of 
Graduated Rounds’ (1s.) will give you all the help 
you want. (3.) For good models of part-songs you 
need go no farther than those of Stanford and Parry. 
(4.) You ask for good models for the composition 
of violin solos. Don’t forget that before writing 
violin solos you must know something about the 
instrument. You say nothing about the degree 
of difficulty, &c. We suggest that you listen to 
gramophone and wireless performances of violin 
sclos, and obtain copies of those that are in the 
required style and length. 

C. E. L.—(1.) We believe the best biography 
of Chopin to be Niecks’s ‘Chopin as Man and 
Musician’ ( Novello, 25s.). (2.) We donot know the 
book about which you inquire. We think you will 
find difficulty in obtaining any one volume which 
gives ‘a short concise biography of each of the 
The nearest approach, and the 
Percy Scholes’s recently- 
published ‘The Listener’s History of Music’ 
(Oxford University Press, 2 vols., 6s. each). 
(3.) ‘The Pianoforte and its Music,’ by Krehbiel 
(Murray). 

H. D. C. P. N.—You raise a question that is 
probably worrying many other choirmasters. 
‘What are cathedrals and parish churches doing 
in the matter of alto voices in these days of 
depleted choirs, when male altos seem especially 
difficult to get ?’ You say you are given to under- 
stand that in many places, even in some cathe- 
drals, boys are being trained to sing alto. We do 
not know how far this is the case. You ask what 
is the course to be adopted other than employing 
women’s voices. Perhaps some readers will give 
us the benefit of their experiences. 

R. G.—We don’t know the Pianoforte Tutor 
you mention. As to how far you ‘may safely 
proceed without the aid of a teacher,’ we can only 
say that it depends mainly on how far you really 
apply yourself. The following works will be 
helpful: ‘ The Pianoforte,’ by Ernest Pauer (3s) ; 
‘The Art of Piano-Playing,’ by Ernest Pauer (3s) ; 
‘Hand Gymnastics,’ by Ridley Prentice (2s. 6d.) ; 
‘Piano Practising,’ by Egerton Lowe (2s.). All 
are published by Novello. 

M. F. M.—‘ The Brass Band and how to write 
for it,’ by Charles Vincent (Hawkes, 3s. 6d.). 
Write to the publishers of brass band music for 
specimens of the kind of march you mention. 

(Continued on p. 919.) 
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(Continued from p. 912.) 

Nemo.—As to whether such words as ‘ given’ 
and ‘ heaven’ should be sung as a dissyllable, or 
as ‘giv’n’ and ‘heav’n’ depends partly on 
taste, partly on the pace of the music, and also 
on the melody—i.e., whether the word is set to 
notes of the same pitch, or not. It is impossible 
to dogmatise on such a subject. We can only say 
that what sounds natural is right. 

Tonic (Cheshire).—The A.R.C.M. is the better 
diploma of the two you mention. The fact of 
your being exempt from paper work in the other 
examination no doubt attracts you ; but you'll be 
all the better musician (and therefore the better 
player) if you tackle the paper work. So don’t be 
lazy ! 

J. E. P.—We don’t like your Suite a little bit. 
It is entirely lacking in vitality and originality. 
It says, in fact, simply nothing, and we are surprised 
that it should have achieved publication. We 
take no pleasure in saying this—on the contrary 
but as you press us for our candid opinion, there 
it is. 

AMATEUR.—You are one of. many corre- 
spondents who ask if there is a subscription library 
from which they may borrow text-books, &c., on 
music. Apparently there isn’t. Many free public 
libraries, however, now include a fair proportion 
of such works. Inquire of the nearest. 

EARNEST STUDENT.—You had. better be guided 
by your coach as to ‘ the best books for A.R.C.O. 
paper work.’ Or do you intend to study off your 
own bat-2. If so, write to us again, and we will 
try to outline a course. 

W. G. S.—If you intend to be your own teacher 
for Mus. Bac. we will suggest some books on hear- 
ing from you again. But if you are working with 
a ‘coach ’ let him advise you. 

CuorpiA.—‘ Lillibulero’ and ‘ The Cat’s Fugue’ 
composed by Purcell and Scarlatti re- 
spectively. 

M. E. H.—The music of ‘ Vital spark of Heavenly 
Flame’ is by E. Harwood. The song may be had 


were 


from Ashdown. 
W. H. wants to trace a pianoforte piece he 
heard about forty years ago, beginning thus :— 














Church and Organ Music 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS: 
CONGRESS AT HULL 
By W. A. ROBERTS 
The annual Congress was held at Hull, from August 30 
to September 2, and commenced with a reception given 
at the Guildhall. The Sheriff of Hull, Dr. T. Ritchie 
Rodgers, conveyed a civic welcome to the Association 
in cordial terms, and an enjoyable evening was spent 
listening to choral music contributed by the Hull 


Gleemen, and an instrumental trio (violin, Mrs. F. N. 
Wood ; ‘cello, Mr. R. Shepperd ; pianoforte, Mr. R. A. 
Sales), who played a Beethoven Trio, Op. 1. The 


singing of the Hull Gleemen, a famous competitive 
A.T.B.B. male-voice choir, exhibited all the qualities of 
first-rate choralism. Admirably trained and conducted 
by Mr. A. Brown, these excellent singers were heard 
in music by Walmisley, Morley, Armstrong Gibbs, 
Schubert-Bairstow, and Bantock. 

Saturday was a strenuous day, which opened 
with the annual general meeting, held in the Guildhall 


Council Chamber. Sir Hamilton Harty presided, and 
feeling reference was made to the losses the Association 
had sustained during the past year, notably by the 
death of Mr. John Hodgkinson, the hon. treasurer, 
whose personal qualities had endeared him to all. In 
his secretarial report, Mr. John Brook stated that 
steady progress had been made. Six new local 
Associations had been added, bringing the total to 
forty-one, with a membership of some three thousand. 
He was glad to say that the Royal College of Organists 
was well disposed to the Association, and the provision 
of R.C.O. lecturers for provincial centres was under 
consideration. Reference was made in eulogistic terms 
to the editorial work of Mr. J. Percy Baker in connection 
with the Quarterly Record, and the Association was 
congratulated in having Mr. W. H. Ellis, of Manchester, 
to succeed the late Mr. Hodgkinson as hon. treasurer, 
for he possessed business qualities very rarely found 
in a musician«of his calibre. His printed financial 
statement showed a credit balance of £74, and the 
expenditure had been kept down to a minimum 

With regard to the Benevolent Fund, which, by the 
requirements of the Board of Trade, must now be 
administered as a scheme apart from the Association, 
after hearing Mr. Percy Baker’s proposal, which was 
weightily supported by Dr. J. Warriner, it was resolved 
that the Fund be built up from voluntary contributions 
and donations. There were to be no compulsory 
subscriptions, or levies, and no restrictions as to 
granting relief in necessitous cases as they arose Four 
trustees would be appointed, also an advisory 
committee. The Association’s legal adviser, Mr. G. H. 
Hirst, of Dewsbury, attended the meeting, and explained 
the technical terms and conditions of the Trust Deed. 

After hearing an able ambassador from Torquay, 
Mr. Hermon Kinch, it was resolved to accept the cordial 
civic invitation he conveyed from Torquay, and to 
hold the Congress there next year 

Pending the confirmation by the Board of Trade of 
the reorganization of the Association and of the 
Benevolent Fund, all officials will continue in their 
appointments for the ensuing year. 

Saturday afternoon was devoted to a visit to Beverley 
Minster and to St. Mary’s Church, two wonderful old 
churches in a commonplace town, of which the Minster 
in particular is regarded as the finest example in this 
country of a building in which the gradual development 
of English Gothic art can be studied in its three 
successive stages. 

The fine Hill organ on the screen which rather inter- 
feres with the vista, includes some of the original 
work by Snetzler, 1767, and its ample powers were 
displayed by Mr. Stanley Roper and Mr. H. Malkin. 
During the brief visit to St. Mary’s, a short recital was 
given on the Lewis three-manual organ by Mr. Malkin, 
organist of the church, who played three pieces by his 
former master, Dr. Warriner. 

During the motor run across the Yorkshire wolds 
from Beverley to Welton, the sultry weather suddenly 
broke in a violent thunder-storm, which spoiled the out- 
door reception that it had been planned to hold in 
the beautiful grounds of Welton Hall, the residence of 


Mr. S. W. Pilling. Another real damper over the 
proceedings was the serious eye-trouble that had 
overtaken Mr. Pilling. In his condition it was 


venturesome of him to leave his bed, but he did so, 
and personally welcomed the guests. He was unable, 
of course, himself to display the four-manual concert 
organ which adorns his music room, or the Walke1 
organ in the ancient church near by. He had, however, 
secured a distinguished deputy in Mr. Stanley Roper. 
After visiting the Hall and Church, the visitors were 
entertained in the Village Hall, where Mr. Richard 
Pilling did the honours, and on the motion of Dr. 
Warriner a hearty vote of thanks was passed to him, 
with sincere wishes for his father’s speedy recovery. 
As an amateur organist, Mr. S. W. Pilling has 
achieved a remarkable record not only in Yorkshire, 
and the notable part he has taken in promoting the 
interests of the Association, of which he was the first 
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president, is a matter of general knowledge. It was 
pleasant to hear Mr. Brook's graceful tribute to Mr. 
Pilling’s help in early and difficult days. 

On the return to Hull a recital was given by Mr. 
W. F. Mahony on the fine organ by Forster & Andrews 
in the magnificent City Hall. This is one of the 
largest concert organs in the country, and contains a 
hundred and twenty-five stops. It is a noble instru- 
ment of great power and variety. The console is 
detached from the organ, which the player is thus 
enabled to hear. It has a Pedal organ Gravissima of 
64-ft. tone, and also bass and side-drums and timpani, 
tubular bells, and steel-bars. Mr. Mahony’s ably-played 


Photo by 


pieces included Bach’s second Sonata, ‘ Pastel’ No. 2 
(Karg-Elert), and ‘ Dithyramb’ (Harwood). Hull has 
no permanent City organist. It is said that organ 
recitals do not pay their way ; but Hull could surely 
afiord to take a larger view 

On Sunday morning the members attended service 
in Holy Trinity Church, the largest parish church in 
this country. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
T. H. Tardrew, who spoke with freedom and pungency 
on the present state of Church music and organists’ 
appointments 


COUNCILLOR JOHN Brook, MAYOR OF SOUTHPORT R. H 
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On Sunday evening a noteworthy function was th: 
reception given in Powolny’s Restaurant by the Mayoi 
and Mayoress of Southport, Mr. and Mrs. John Brook 
It is felt that the honour paid to Mr. Brook at Southport 
casts a reflected dignity on the Association, whose 
members one and all regard him with affection as their 
hon. secretary. Musical items were provided, among 
others, by Mr. W. H. Ellis, Dr. Reginald Dixon, 
Mr. Cyril Church, and a gifted blind pianist, 
Mr. J. R. Lawson, with Dr. H. L. Read as accompanist 

On Monday morning Sir Hamilton Harty delivered 
his presidential address in Hull University College, 
where Prof. Gill welcomed the large assembly. In 


Gresswell 


speaking on ‘Some Problems of Modern Music’ Sir 
Hamilton said there was a peculiar mental disease 
which had afflicted the present musical generation with 
special virulence. It might be called the fear of being 
left behind, and its symptoms were a feverish enthu- 
siasm for everything that was new, coupled with a 
complete lack of any guiding principle or standard of 
judgment. Those who suffered from the disease in it: 
worst form were so tortured by anxiety to keep well 
in the forefront of every fresh movement that they 
could not spare time to enjoy in peace anything which 
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had already been accepted and approved. They were 
terrified at the thought of missing the coming of what 
they pathetically called ‘the new music,’ and they 
were so obsessed by a determination to be ultra-musical 
that in reality they were hardly musical at all. 
There were thousands of incompetent amateur critics 
in music nowadays. It was strange that music 
was the only art in which ignorant and untutored 
persons felt quite at liberty to lay down the law. Was 
it true, he asked, that music had temporarily lost its 
way and at present was wandering in barren and un- 
fruitful wastes? During the last twenty years they 
had seen many instances of new works being produced 
with all the advertisement and technical equipment 
possible. At the time of their production these were 
acclaimed as works of importance and originality. 
The majority met with the same fate. In spite of 
extravagant approval in influential quarters the public 
were not convinced, the performances gradually 
dwindled, and soon the works were dead and forgotten. 
Composers to-day might be gathered into two groups. 
There were the serious pioneers seeking fresh methods 
of expression, and there were the charlatans, whose 
chief aim was always to go one better in the production 
of ugly and discordant noises. Anyone could give 
undistinguished music a surprising air of novelty by 
seasoning it with unexpected discords and startling 
splashes of colour. What were the principal emotions 
conveyed by the music of to-day ? They were restless- 
ness, hardness, brilliance, grotesqueness, and sardonic 
humour. These qualities were not sufficient to give 
music enduring life. They were still waiting successors 
to the great composers of the line which seemed tem- 
porarily to have come to an end. Jazz barbarians 
were being permitted to debase our music. Thousands 
of people were receiving their only musical impressions 
through the medium of wonderful and ingenious 
machines such as wireless and the gramophone. What 
would be the outcome of it? Art did not progress on 
descending curves; it met with peaks and hollows in 
its march, and it might be that we were at present in 
a hollow which would deepen still more. It was a 
dismal reflection, but it was conceivable that music 
had already attained to the highest point it would ever 
reach, and in the language of music nothing greater 
would be said than had been said already. Until we 
saw the silliness and futility of our present-day noise, 
hurry, and feverish unrest, we should look in vain 
for the coming of a really great composer, and Strauss 
and Elgar appeared to be the last in the line. 

In the afternoon a lecture was given on the ‘ Youngest 
of the Arts,’ by Prof. F. H. Shera, of Sheffield. It was 
followed by a visit to the great chocolate manufactory 
of Messrs. Needler. Later in the evening the annual 
dinner was held in the Guildhall. Dr. Prendergast 
presided, and the guests included the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriff of Hull, the Acting Bishop, and Sir Arthur 
Atkinson. The whole of the crowded business of the 
Congress passed off most harmoniously, and the visit to 
Hull was voted a success, thanks to Mr. C. H. Phillips, 
the president, and the able executive of the Hull 
Association. 


A FRENCH ORGAN COMPETITION 

A French reader signing himself ‘ Un Ami de l’Orgue ’ 
kindly sends us particulars of an important and 
interesting organ competition recently inaugurated at 
Paris. Two years ago a well-known Parisian organ 
enthusiast, the Comte de Miramon Fitz-James (a 
descendant, by the way, on his mother’s side, of the 
Dukes of Fitz-James, and therefore a member of the 
Stuart family), founded an association called ‘ Les 
Amis de l’Orgue.’ The Society had its attention 
drawn towards young French organists who, finding 
little more than mere pittances as a reward for their 
Church work, were drawn (like many English organists) 
towards the cinema. Consequently, it was felt, the 
pure style of organ playing was likely to suffer 
from neglect. The Society therefore decided to give 


recitals before specially critical audiences, and it also 
founded a prize in order to bring forward young 
players oi exceptional ability. The first competition 
for the Prix des Amis de l’Orgue was held in June, in 
the Eglise Evangelique de |’Etoile. It was open to 
French organists not more than thirty-five years old. 
Although the contest was announced a year in advance, 
only two competitors entered, but it is anticipated 
that in the future entrants will be far more numerous. 
The competitors had to play from memory an important 
work of Bach, an outstanding piece of modern organ 
music, and to extemporise on given themes in the form 
of (a) a chorale, (b) a development in symphonic style 
of a liturgical hymn melody, (c) a prelude and fugue, 
and (d) a sonata on two themes. A player who could 
come successfully through such a test as this would 
be not only a brilliant organist but also a fine musician. 

The contest aroused the interest of many French 
organists, among them Joseph Bonnet. (It is of 
interest to note, by the way, that Bonnet, having heard 
of the English method of conducting contests with the 
candidates numbered and unnamed, and invisible to 
the judges, insisted on the plan being adopted for this 
competition.) The president of the jury was Vincent 
d’Indy, who took the place of M. Widor, unavoidably 
absent; and the other judges were Mlle. Nadia 
Boulanger, MM. Caussade (professor of fugue at the 
Paris Conservatoire), Vierne, Tournemire, Mulet, 
Bonnet, Cellier, and Marchal. The prize of five 
thousand francs was won by Maurice Duruflé, and an 
Honours Certificate was given to André Fleury. 
Despite the small entry, ‘Les Amis de l’Orgue ’ feel 
that this opening competition was well worth while, 
and they intend to renew the contest in 1931, and also 
to organize one for foreign organists who have studied 
for some time in France. 


ST. NICOLAS COLLEGE, CHISILEHURST 

Courses of ten lectures, and a scheme of musical 
services of various types, have been arranged to take 
place during the term just started. The lectures will 
be as follows: Tuesdays, at 5 p.m., from October 1, 
‘ The Musical Requirements of the Prayer Book,’ the 
Rev. H. G. Salter (Chaplain of the College) ; Wednes- 
days, at 9 p.m., from October 2, ‘ The General Work of 
a Parish Church Organist,’ Mr. Harvey Grace; Thurs- 
days, at 5 p.m., from October 3, ‘ History of Church 
Music,’ Dr. Sydney Nicholson (Warden of the College) ; 
Mondays, at 5 p.m., from October 7, ‘ Plainsong,’ Miss 
Forbes Close. Full particulars of the lectures and 
special services may be had from the secretary. 


Dr. Harold Darke will give six Bach recitals at 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, on Thursdays, at 6 p.m., from 
October 3 to November 7. Dr. Darke’s Monday 
1 o'clock recitals have just recommenced. The com- 
plete programmes of both these series of recitals may 
be had, price 6d. each, at the church, or by post from 
Dr. Darke, St. Michael’s Vestry (stamped addressed 
envelope) 


Special music will take the place of the sermon at 








young organists an opportunity of being heard in 





St. Michael’s, Cornhill, on the first and third Sundays 
of the month, from September 15. The works to be 
performed from that date until December 15 will be 
(in order): Bach's cantata ‘God so loved the world,’ 
Darke’s The Sower,’ a selection of Boyce’s anthems, 
Bach motets, modern anthems, Bach’s cantata ‘ What 
God doth, surely that is right,’ and Brahms’s ‘ Requiem.’ 


The organ at St. Peter Port, Guernsey, has been 
re-built by Messrs. Hele. Ten new stops have been 
added, and the instrument is now a three-manual 
of thirty-one stops. Mr. O. le P. Franklin gave a 
recital at the opening, playing works by Bach, Walond, 
Parry, J. Matthews, and Vierne. 


On October 26, at 5.30, Mr. Reginald Goss-Custard 
begins a short series of organ recitals at St. Michael's, 
Chester Square. The organ is a fine four-manual, 
recently rebuilt by Messrs. Willis. 
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The organ at Whetstone Congregational Church was ‘Mr. W. J. Comley, Southwark Cathedral—Allegro 


opened on September 1, after re-building by Messrs. 
Rest, Cartwright & Son. 
recital (Prelude on ‘Christ lag in Todesbanden,’ 
Bach; Prelude and Fugue, Hesse; &c.). 


Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have reconstructed 
the organ at Radcliffe Bridge Wesleyan Church. The 


Mr. L. H. Newling gave a} 





Appassionata (Sonata No. 1), Harwood; Postlude 
on ‘ London New,’ Grace ; Toccata and Fugue in 
G minor (the ‘ Short’), Bach; Fantasia in E fiat, 
Saint-Saéns ; Marcia Eroica, Stanford. 

|Mr. Guy Michell, St. Matthew’s, Worthing—Toccata 
| (Dorian Mode), Bach; Allegretto in B minor, 
| Guilmant ; Etude Symphonique, Bossi. 


| 


instrument is now a three-manual (choir enclosed) of | Mr. Vernon Butcher, Parish Church, St. Marychurch, 


thirty-one stops and twenty-two pistons. 


Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have just erected an 
organ in St. Matthew’s Church, Skegness—a three- 
manual of twenty-seven stops and seventeen pistons. 


The opening of the new organ at Manor Park 


Primitive Methodist Church took place on September 12, 


Mr. Allan Brown giving a recital. 


RECITALS 

Mr. Clifford Roberts, St. John’s, Hove—A Mendelssohn 
programme: Prelude in D minor; Sonata No. 1; 
Allegretto; Overture to ‘ Ruy Bilas.’ 

Mr. T. Baker, Hexham Abbey—Piéce Héroique, Franck ; 
Evening Song, Bairstow; Coronation March, Elgar ; 
Fantasy on Campion’s Tune, Harris; Fantasia in 
F minor, Mozart; Finale (Sonata), Reubke; Finale 
(Symphony No. 2), Widor. 


Mr. Geoffrey Sayers, St. James’s, Great Yarmouth— | 


Fugain D minor, Mendelssohn ; Heroic Suite, Rowley ; 
Grand Cheeur No. 2, Hollins; Minuet Antique, 
Watling. 


Dr. M. P. Conway, Chichester Cathedral—Prelude and 
Fugue in B minor, Bach; Quasi Marcia and Pax | 


Vobiscum, Karg-Elert ; Prelude and Fugue in D minor, 
Gilazounov ; Preludes for organ and strings, Dunhill ; 
Two pieces for strings, Holbrooke. (The String 
Orchestra of the Bognor Philharmonic Society, con- 
ducted by Mr. Norman Demuth.) 

Mr. J. Harry Lee, St. Paul’s, Weston-super-Mare— 
Concerto No. 2, Handel; Chorale 
‘Martyrdom,’ Parry ; Scherzoin B flat, Wolstenholme ; 
Introduction and Toccata, Boéllmann. 

Major J. Godfrey Bird, Christ Church, Simla— Clair 
de Lune,’ Karg-Elert; Epilogue, Willan; ‘ Jesu, 
Joy of man’s desiring,’ Bach; Prelude on ‘ Martyr- 
dom,’ Parry; Choral No. 3, Franck. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Leaver, Parish Church, Barkway— 
March upon a Theme of Handel, Guilmant ; Overture 
to ‘Otho’; Choral No. 3, Franck ; Hymn to the Sun, 
Rimsky-Korsakov. 

Mr. Frank B. Porkess, Minehead Parish Church— 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Bach; Sonata in G, 
Elgar; Prelude on ‘St. Mary,’ 
‘Athalia.’ 

Mr. Cyril Pearce, Mundesley Church, Norfolk— 
Phantaisie in E flat (Sonata No. 13), Rheinberger ; 
Largo in E, Handel; Sinfonia to Cantata No. 156, 
and Toccata, ‘We thank Thee,’ Bach; Resurgam, 
Harvey Grace. 

Mr. H. Cyril Robinson, St. John’s, Barmouth—Agitato 
and Improvisation, Rheinberger; Marcia Eroica, 
Stanford; Sonata No. 4, Mendelssohn; Prelude on 
‘Rhosymedre,’ Vaughan Williams; Grand Cheeur, 
Salomé 


Mr. Harry Wall, St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, E.C.— | 


Voluntary in A minor, John Stanley; Canon in 


B minor, Schumann ; Finale (Sonata No. 5), Rhein- | 


berger ; Siciliana and Bourrée in B minor, Hollins. 
Mr. Allan Brown, Kingsway Hall, W.C.—Chorale Pre- 
lude on ‘Eventide,’ Parry ; Overture in C minor, 


Fricker; Fantasia and Fugue on ‘Ad nos,’ Liszt; | 


Fantasia on ‘ Hanover,’ Lemare ; Adagio in E, Bridge. 

Mr. Gatty Sellars, The Dome, 
Overture, Fletcher ; Overture Fantastique, Sellars ; 
‘Unfinished ’ Symphony ; Chant sans Paroles, Lemare, 

Mr. J. M. Preston, St. George’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Prelude and Fugue, Emile Bernard; Andante, 
Scriabin; Chorale Prelude, ‘ Jesus Christ, Our 
Salvation,’ Bach ; ‘ A Song of Spring,’ Holst ; Finale 
(Symphony No. 7), Widor. 





Prelude on} 


Wood ; Overture to | 


Brighton—Festival | 


Torquay—Introduction and Fugue in F minor, Gray ; 
Intermezzo, Vierne ; Gavotte and Carillon (Partita 
| in E), Karg-Elert; Fantasia (Sonata No. 17), 
| Rheinberger. 
| Mr. Stanley Curtis, St. Matthew’s, Worthing—Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor, Bach; Pastorale, Franck ; 
| Sonata in G, Elgar; Finale (Symphony No. 2), 
| Widor. 
| 


APPOINTMENTS 

| Mrs. C. Langdale Brown, choirmistress and organist, 

| Oaklands Congregational Church, W.12. 

|Mr. Leonard Castle, choirmaster and organist, St 

| Edmund, King and Martyr, Lombard Street, E.C. 

|Mr. Owen le P. Franklin, assistant-organist, York 
Minster. 

| Mr. E. H. Woodcock, choirmaster and organist, Church 

of St. Mary-the-Less, Lambeth. 








Letters to the Editor 


IS SINGING SIMPLE ? 
Srr,—I have been reading in the August issue of 
| the Musical Times an article ‘On the Simplicity of 
| Singing,” by Mr. William Shakespeare, which I have 
not clearly understood, whether from my own fault 
or not I do not know. 

After the usual short introduction the writer begins 
his theme with the statement, ‘ When a man sustains 
a whispered “‘ Ah!”’’ and can tune this whisper to the 
note C (an octave above the third space, treble clef), 
| he has found out the greatest resonance belonging to 
that vowel, and realises, moreover, a remarkable sense 
of open throat and a surprising freedom and uncon- 
sciousness of the tongue. Should the vowel tune down 
to B natural or B flat, or up to C sharp or D, his throat 
no longer feels as wide open, nor is his tongue so free 
and unconscious as when he tuned the whisper correctly.’ 
| This statement puzzles me. Is it really suggested 
|that a man—tenor, baritone, or bass—can tune a 
whispered ‘ Ah’ to the high treble C? I have tried, 
| but by no stretch of imagination have I been able 
| to think that any“ Ah ’ I whisper bears any resemblance 
to the high treble C. It may be that I have a ‘low 
| ear ’—one incapable of hearing high harmonics, or 
| that I have got the idea wrong. 

In his excellent and fundamental books on ‘ Voice 
| Training * and ‘Song Interpretation,’ Mr. W. S. Drew 
discusses the theory of vowel sounds, citing the 
research work performed by Prof. Miller of the Case 
School of Applied Science in America, and also that 
of Dr. W. A. Aikin and Sir Richard Paget in this 
country. So far as the vowel ‘ Ah’ is concerned, the 
theory states that whenever this vowel is sung, a partial 
in the neighbourhood of C (1035) is reinforced strongly, 
no matter what the pitch of the fundamental note 
may be. So far as I can understand it, this means 
that the main energy of the voice must lie in these 
regions around C (1035) and that it is reinforcement 
of this upper partial which makes the vowel to sound 
‘Ah’ and not somethingelse. In other words, C (1035) 
is the chief determinant in the vowel ‘Ah.’ At any 
| pitch of the fundamental ‘Ah’ which includes the 
partial C (1035) in its harmonic series or a partial 
| very near to it, a true vowel sound ‘ Ah’ can be made, 
|and at any pitch where the partial C (1035) is not 
| included in the harmonic series a true vowel sound 
|‘ Ah’ cannot be made. If this be true, it seems 
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somewhat strange to talk of tuning a whispered ‘ Ah ’ | on the face of it is apparently a plea for saner methods 
to a partial which, in the case of men’s voices, must| in the teaching of singing in this country. I think if 
be there in any case. | Mr. Hilton is perfectly sure of his ground he would be 
[he writer next proceeds to deduce from this | guite justified in making a bolder stand than is apparent 
observation a number of axioms good in themselves} in his article. I take it that his subject is, broadly, 
but hardly seeming to be evolved out of the preceding | an appeal for the study of the mechanical side of the 
discussion. Some whispering exercises follow, and he| voice to precede the spiritual or interpretative side. 
gues on to say that ‘it must not be expected, however, | I must confess I read the greater part of his article 
that we can all at once sing with the same ease| with much pleasure, and looked forward eagerly to 
that we whisper. The vocal cords have to be tuned | some helpful fractical suggestions. ‘ 
and set in vibration.’ Again I am puzzled. Even Apparently he was fortunate in the selection of his 
when resonance is completely understood and mastered | teacher, as in my forty years’ experience as an adult 
if it ever is—can one sing as easily as whisper? Is| singer and teacher I found that in a preponderance of 
it possible on physical grounds? After all, the singer | instances a great deal of harm is caused by the teaching 
is in some measure conditioned by physical con-|of interpretation—répertoire, pitch, duration and 
siderations. I have heard dozens of singers, but none | phrasing, &c.—-to the utter exclusion of vocal mechanics, 
so far who gave me the impression that they were |and I hold most strongly that to maintain the voice 
having no more difficulty in singing songs than they | to its full capacity for a prolonged period of years it 
would have in whispering them. Even the gramo-|is essential (save in the case of most exceptional 
phone record of Battistini singing ‘ Eri Tu’ remains | naturally ‘ placed’ voices) to master the mechanical 
unconvincing in this respect. Unless my memory be} movements of larynx, pharynx, and soft palate, and 
at fault I have read somewhere in a book by Plunket | to study the resonating cavities of mouth and nose, 
Greene that singing is continuous physical and mental | allied to careful intake and control of the breath. 
effort. Moreover, a close study of these salient points—after 
The second sentence seems harder than the first. | an unfortunate experience of twenty-five years’ throat 
How does one tune the vocal cords? One can only|trouble caused through neglect of these features, 
think of a note and try to sing it, the closeness of | subsequent recovery, and success in dealing with 
correspondence of the result with the thought depending hundreds of similar cases—convinces me that there is 
save, perhaps, in cases of specific structural dis-| not the slightest reason why every one with a desire 
ibilities—upon the accuracy with which the note has} to do so should not become a singer, that is, to sing 
been remembered mentally and can be reproduced | with perfect joy and freedom within the limits of the 


physically. But in this operation the cords tune | endowment of Nature as to voice, ear, will, and brain, 
themselves automatically under the direction of the|so long as the singing voice is produced on natural 
auditory centres in the brain lines as in cultured speech I fear that the vast 

Various other things follow. First, ‘although we} majority of people who start singing lessons are 


can tune the whispered scale by adjusting the resonance | permitted (chiefly through lack of necessary technical 
chambers, we cannot tune the vocal scale by anything | and practical knowledge and experience on the part 
we can see or feel, as we have no direct command over! of the teacher) to become artificial, with resultant 


the vocal cords.’ It might be argued that we can no| throat trouble, pain, and distress which may easily be 
more tune the resonance chambers by seeing or feeling | avoided 
them in whispering than in singing. Is there any I must join issue with Mr. Hilton (perhaps I have 


essential difference between whispering and singing | mistaken his intent) if he contends that voice control 
except the enormously amplified use made of the|and breath control must be regarded as separate 
resonance chambers and vocal cords in the latter | entities in the production of sound I fail to see how 


performance as compared with the former ? the voice is to function without the assistance of the 

In the next statement Mr. Shakespeare comes to| breath, and conversely, in my opinion, the control of 
the heart of the matter. ‘ All we can do is to decide | the voice depends chiefly on the control of the breath 
upon a note, and in singing this to observe how/| Surely the result of effort is likely to fall short of 
near is the result to the sound intended.’ This appears | perfection unless the two factors are co-ordinated.— 
a perfectly true statement of the extent of our| Yours, &c., BLADoN HACKETT. 
powers on the tone-production side of the subject 14, Hanover Strect, W.1 


Mr. Drew in a footnote to a Musical Times article 
not long ago said that ‘a singer would need no 


more instruction in tone production than he could ‘A NEW VIOLIN SONATA BY BACH 


obtain by continuously listening to a singer like Srr,—With regard to the new Violin Sonata by 
Battistini.. One believes it. Singing is received | Bach mentioned in the September Musical Times, may 
in the brain by way of the ear, and must be learnt |! draw attention to its points of similarity to one in 
chiefly by the ear. The voice-training appears to | the same key for violin, flute, and claviet 

be largely ear-training, only the development of the Judging by the extract given by the writer, the first 


power to hear excellent tones in the mind seems very | movements do not correspond, except in time-signature 


much more rapid than the adjustment of physiological | and tempo. ie 
apparatus to reproduce them __ The four bars quoted from the Vivace, however, are 
The remainder of the article, dealing with the sensa- | identical in their harmonic basis, and in the third and 
tions which should be felt, and the control of the | fourth bars, melodically also The following quotation 
breath, seems excellent good sense and sound counsel, | Shows this 
and there is every reason to be grateful for it; but 
many people, surely, who have made any attempt to 
struggle with a subject which appears to bristle with 
difficulties, where the vocal and musical sides appear 
at first more as antagonists than mutual helpers and 
the open throat seems an apparent impossibility, will 
wonder where in all this the simplicity is supposed to 
come in.—Yours, &c., A. E. Cosmt. 











TECHNIQUE BEFORE INTERPRETATION 
Str,—-An article entitled ‘The State of Voice | (Not having a copy by me, I quote from memory, so 
Production in England at the Present Time’ appears | there may be one or two errors in the notes.) The 
in the September issue of the Musical Times, written | almost continuous semiquaver bass mentioned by the 


by Mr. Herbert Hilton in a most scholarly manner, and | writer of the article is here present, too. 
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The Largo also is closely connected: compare the 
following extract with that given in the Musical 
Times : 









































The movement ends with a half-close in E minor. 

The theme of the Presto is absolutely identical, but 
the continuation (quaver movement), though having 
the same harmonic basis, has much more interesting 
figuration. I cannot recall, for the moment, the 
unconventional sequence mentioned by the writer of 
the article, but I must mention one, near the end, 
which immediately brings to mind the song ‘ The Bay 
of Biscay.’ The effect at first hearing is really rather 
amusing. 

It would, I think, be interesting to make a close 
comparison of the two works. As far as one can 
judge at present, it appears that the work for flute, 
violin, and clavier might be a later version and 
expansion of that for violin and clavier.—Yours, &c., 

90, Fairlands Avenue, WILLIAM LOVELOCcK. 

Thornton Heath. 


{Several correspondents write concerning the simi- 
larity pointed out by Mr. Lovelock. Our article was 
written without reference to the Editorial preface, 
which we now find clears up the point. We give a 
translation of the passage concerned : ‘ The discovery 
of the Sonata is important because it brings to light 
an original Bach work of which until now only a 
version by a pupil was known—the Trio in G for flute, 
violin, and continuo. The Trio uses the Bach bass 
apparently note for note, but adds a new upper part 
that is certainly not by Bach. A comparison of the 
two works reveals the superior quality of the Sonata.’— 
EpITor. } 


A PROFESSION FIT FOR MUSICIANS TO 
LIVE IN 

Str,—It warms the heart to read ‘ Feste’s’ September 
article. Is it possible that musicians are going to stand 
up for themselves at last ? Ata recent I.S.M. meeting 
I was astonished and delighted beyond measure to 
hear Prof. Percy Buck roundly declare that we are a 
trade union, and ought to behave like one (not in the 
naughty way of some unions, of course; we shall 
never be able to strike—alas!). For five years, when 
I had the agreeable if too little exciting task of editing 
the Music Teacher, I was insistent, in season and out 
(if there ever can be a close season for commonsense), 
in urging that the musical profession should begin to 
behave like other professions. The doctors organized 
themselves over a hundred years ago. Their trade is 
a necessity; ours is a luxury. If we more often 
remembered that, by the way, we might prosper better. 
Subtlety is no more a universal characteristic of our 
tribe than is push; I am very sure that if we do not 
display both qualities we shall droop, and lose what 
influence we now have. 





Your contributor’s admirable fighting article raises 
so many urgent matters that it is difficult to know where 
to begin to discuss them. At the moment I will 
confine myself chiefly to begging every musician who 
believes that the motto of the profession should be 
that of the Musketeers : ‘ Each for all and all for each,’ 
to take part in the present discussion, and to try to 
discover how all may best face the new spirit in the 
world which your un-named correspondent so justly 
describes. As I see part at least of our problem, it is 
this: We have to assert ourselves—to define our 
artistic and social place in the community; and we 
have to do it without arousing the antagonism of the 
well-disposed. In the process of definition, I see no 
way in which we can avoid being a little firm with the 
foolish type of amateur. But if we have a sound and 
finely-toned body politic, with a nervous organization 
trained to the minute, we can do wonders, both for 
ourselves and for the intelligent public. 

One obvious thing to do—a thing dreadfully overdue 
—is this: Whenever any corrupting cant appeared 
in the press (say < report of some noble lord’s expressed 
scorn of good music—the sort of after-dinner ‘ wit ’ we 
know only too well), our professional body’s ‘ Flying 
Squad ’ would immediately write a letter to the editor 
of the journals concerned, retorting upon the fool with, 
maybe, a wit more cutting than his own; we should, 
in fine, show him up for the ignorant boor he is. 
Whenever a report of the activities of a bogus college 
appeared, our Society would do its duty in protecting 
its members by instantly exposing with deadly certainty 
the truth about that cancerous body. One of the most 
necessary funds in any musical society is the Propa- 
ganda and Protection Fund, which should employ, 
say, ten per cent. of the whole income in these sanitary 
and most salutary energies. This obvious thing, 
again, has never been done—a circularisation, at in- 
tervals, of every journal in the Empire that is printed 
in English, giving the truth about bogus colleges. 
In spite of all that devoted and determined persons 
(far too few of them) have been able to do, we are still 
at the point where a leading London daily blandly 
prints reports of the doings of one of the most notorious 
of the proprietary colleges. And we call ourselves a 
profession ! 

Our defence must needs include a good deal of offence, 
and it is that which discommodes some good people. 
By reason of the fears of many for their comfort and 
‘ dignity,’ we are still beset by our own weak brethren 
teaching badly in back streets for a grotesque fee, and 
bolstered up by ‘ colleges ’ that in any profession worth 
the name would have been blown out of existence 
fifty years ago, either by legal dynamite or ridicule. 
The new thought is, I believe, sincerely seeking govern- 
ment of the profession by the profession for the 
profession ; but we move very slowly, because we have 
not yet developed a wide and deep professional and 
civic sense, and so the professional societies suffer from 
the paucity of members. I am delighted to know 
that the I.S.M. is gaining a hundred members a month. 
As it grows, so must its aspirations and its propagandist 
activities. May I insist again that until a large sum 
is annually set apart for this last work no society can 
make much progress? We ought to organize with 
a blend of the methods of Scotland Yard and the 
liquor trade ; with the deadly reach of the iron hand 
(not always gloved), and the subtlety of the serpent’s 
tongue. How long, my brothers, how long ?—Yours, 
&e., W. R. ANDERSON. 


‘OPS. v. TITLES’ 


S1r,—The object of any innovation is, or ought to 
be, to serve some useful purpose, and I fail to see how 
any material good can be attained by the substitution 
of titles for ‘ opus numbers,’ especially when the titles 
are merely the result of some transient impression. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Clinton Gray-Fisk, assumes 
that titles to certain of Beethoven’s sonatas is the 
prime cause of their popularity. I disagree. Can he 





- 
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deny that some of the most popular of all Bach’s 
works are many organ pieces that have no special 
title ? 

‘ Titles,” even to original compositions, are becoming 
not only fantastic, but positively dangerous. We are 
asked to believe that a pupil’s imagination can be 
aroused and developed in this way ; and we are living 
in an age when every piece for children is written to 
depict some scene, incident, object, or character. A 
child fed on this stuff grows up expecting to be spoon- 
fed on such semi-digested ideas for the rest of his life, 
and it is to assist such mental laziness that fancy 
titles are advocated for the classics. 

In a recent discussion a Lancashire friend (a top-hole | ‘ 
amateur) epitomised the whole question when he said : 
‘If all this coddling of the lazy listener and pupil is 
essential, how did you and I, and all the rest, come to 
have any musical intelligence ? Was it not simply 
that we made the effort to understand, and are we not 
better musicians because we had to work hard for the 
knowledge which now enables us to appreciate the | 
beauty of all that is good and worth-while in music ? ’ 

At the risk of being branded a ‘ wet blanket’ or a 
‘ spoil-sport,’ I cannot understand why tke attachment 
of a title is going to make one have a better under- 
standing of the music, or even the more easily to 
recognise any composition. Further, assuming it is 
for the benefit of the amateur that these titles are 
being invented, does it matter a very great deal 
whether he can give a composition he hears a name 
or a number? Then again, who is to decide what is 
a suitable name ? Even to contemplate such a whole- 
sale labelling makes one shudder. Iwas recently asked 
if I had ever heard Beethoven’s ‘ Knocking at the 
Door’ Symphony. Here is another example, equally 
silly. A teacher told her pupil that the middle portion 
of a Chopin Nocturne (I won't say which, for fear others 
will adopt the idea) was meant to convey the impression 
of ‘a very old man walking alone at midnight in a 
graveyard.’ 

Let us, for our personal pleasure, allow our imagina- 
tion free play, but preserve us from insisting on, or 
even advocating, a wholesale list of labels which could 
not meet with anything approaching even general 
acceptance. 

Instead of puzzling one’s brain to find titles, or 
wasting time and space in discussing such a matter, 
would not a better purpose be served by ventilating 
our views on matters which are more practical and of 
vital importance to the musical profession? Your 
correspondent, ‘ General Practitioner,’ makes a refer- 
ence to amateur critics. What a curse these can be! 
Surely the man who is able to devote his whole time 
to the job is best qualified, both by experience and his 
independent position, to give unbiassed views on the 
merits or otherwise of a composition. How can we 
hope to educate the masses except by condemning all 
that is not of the best, and having the best commented 
on by men specially trained for the work ? 

And what about the interests of professional 
musicians, either performers or teachers? Surely 
something could be written which would prove a 
stimulant to many who are making a valiant fight for 
a livelihood? In this connection a Society of Pro- 
fessional Musicians in Ulster has been formed, and the 
benefit already realised exceeds the most sanguine 
expectations. This is an age of organization ; lawyers, 
doctors, dentists, architects, &c., have each their central 
governing body, but the musical profession, especially 
the teaching portion, is still content to let each fight 
for himself. 

Could not the I.S.M. be gingered up to taking a 
keener interest in this matter ?—Yours, &c., 


Derry Cathedral. J. T. FRANKLAND. 








whether listeners should be ‘ spoon-fed ’ or should do 
their thinking for themselves. Very shortly, that is | 
the question. The answer, I think, is to be found in | 


Sir,—You invite the views of your readers as io| 


the Promenade Concerts. Has the listener been 
spoon-fed ? No. Year after year the best music of 
every school has been put before him, and with it 
analytical notes which are written by musicians for 
musicians. The listener has been treated as though 
he were an educated thinking individual. It has been 
taken for granted that he knows the structure of music 
and understands the meaning of ‘second subject,” 
‘coda,’ ‘ recapitulation,’ and so forth. Have foolish 
titles been foisted on to music? I think not. Has 
Sir Henry Wood even turned to the audience and 
invited them to sing, ‘ Up we go, we like to go up,’ in 
order that its members may grasp the theme of the 

Eroica’ ? I am positive he has not. Are the con- 
certs a success—something living? The answer is 
emphatically, ‘ They are.’ I think they are the best 
thing in the musical life of the country to-day. Nobody 
has tried to ‘ hanky-panky ’ people into going to them 
with silly sentimental talk. The music is there, and 
they can take it or leave it. They have taken it with 
avidity. 

Here is an example of a real listener, a man I know 
well. He can’t play the pianoforte, and was bored by 
music till he was sixteen. Then he went experimentally 
to a Promenade. He got interested, and began to 
look over my full scores. Two years later he went 
out to India and took all Beethoven's Symphonies with 
him in full score. Ten years later he came back 
knowing them all practically by heart. He can’t play, 
he has never had a music lesson, but he is a musician. 
When he goes to a concert he can now listen with fine 
judgment. He has written and produced an opera for 
boys. I give him as an example of the good listener, 
the man who first hears music unwillingly, then 
suddenly realises, ‘My hat, here ’s something worth 
my attention’; gives it his attention, and gets to the 
heart of the matter. Would ‘ spoon-feeding’ and 
sloppy talk have helped him? Would ‘ fancy ’ titles 
have helped him? A very big ‘NO!’ Music, whether 
you listen or play, can’t be had without work and 
thought.—Yours, &c., S. 


Richmond 


Srr,—A regular reader of the Musical Times, I wish 
to express my admiration for the writings of ‘ Feste ’ 
in general and for his article in the September issue in 
particular. I am in whole-hearted agreement with 
every word he has written about ‘ Ops. v. Titles.’ 

Music is a spiritual experience so strong that any 
external interference with that supreme joy is, to my 
mind, sacrilegious. Owing to its quality of other- 
worldliness, all great music must, and should, stand 
alone, without any meretricious aids whatever. 

It does not need the help of shallow titles or the 
posturing of dancers or any other interference to make 
its meaning clear to those whose ears are messengers 
to their souls, and not mere receivers for agreeable 
titillations. The only exception is that of Song—and 
then only when the music is by great composers 
Even then it is music that gives the words their added 
significance, and not vice-versa.—Yours, &c., 

Cardiff. HUBERT PENGELLY. 

[We are unable to include all the letters received on 
this topic.—EDIToR. |] 


AMBIGUOUS NOTATION OF TRIPLETS 
Sir,—In Handel’s Sonata in F for violin and piano- 


forte (Augener, Book 1, No. 3) the last movement has 


for violin this figure: =" =" : é ; 
i this figure: [oS JS and for pianoforte 


s = , : 

> rm? and vice-versé. Is this an example of 

the variable dot making “sound | 
: ad 

performance ? Cr should the distinction be made ? 

The latter interpretation seems to me to break the 

swing. 


Why “ these old composers bother to write 54 


® in actual 


when J ,* would have been quicker and more accurate ? 
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S1r,—Encouraged by your kind indulgence to the 
request of Mr. Sylvester Mills, whose ‘letter I have 


The same figure occurs in Chopin’s Rondo for Two 
R.H == qu : 
| RB ee eo oe | rejoiced to see, I hope that you will allow me also a 


Pian rtes O . 3) yrher r] — —— . 
1 ofo te a Pp / ° w ° { L.H. —_—_—— —_—— | little spac eS. 
e geo 48¢ The subject under discussion, if given time to spread 


and soak into the minds of the ordinary student, alluded 
I ld. should t i | R.H. foe ber to by Mr. H. Travers Adams, will undoubtedly be of 
am toid, should be playec Ss es tthe most ‘ wanted ’ on record. 

(Le Jig a If this ordinary student, generally a particularly 
owing to the speed of the piece. Why didn’t Chopin | simple, over-trusting, and often a very ignorant being, 
write it like that ? is really to derive any benefit, the phraseology of 

In modern works where the figure occurs, e.g., ‘ Les | definition and explanation of your various writers 
Aves’ (Grovlez), I imagine the distinction is meant | ought to be simple and understandable to a degree 
to be made clear. Am I right? I shall be grateful | 1 plead that it may be so. 
if you will kindly explain.—Yours, &c., D. D. In a small book written by Mr. Travers Adams and 
commended by several musical papers, ‘ The Central 
Point in Beautiful Voice Production,’ the author 
declares it to be written for the simplest readers. One 
of the Bach-Handel period. Usually |. se o *| of the northern papers objects that its language is 
but not always. The context, and the pace and style | severely technical in parts. Will Mr. Adams pardon 
of the piece, are the determining factors in cases where | my directing his attention to the fact ?-—Yours, &c 
61, Rowfant Road, C. L. GREENFIELDS 

Balham, S.W.17. 


mT 
5e 


Farnham, Surrey 


The ambiguous notation of triplets was a convention 
-_——_ ‘ 


: — 
the intention is not obvious. We agree that the ae 
°* fe 


in the Chopin piece should be played as semiquaver 

triplets. Chopin merely carried on the old convention 
for no apparent reason. In practically all modern Sir,—In connection with the ‘ fact’ which I have 
music the distinction between | and | Nshould | been attempting to bring before the musical public, 
» + =~ o I have had far more letters than I could possibly reply 

possibly ref 
to. I will, with your consent, do my best to deal with 
some of them at least through the medium of vour 
“SOPRANOS ARE RARE’ paper, and then I will deal with the letters to your 
Str,—With due respect to the appeal of Mr. Travers| paper. In the first place, I beg to supply the informa- 
Adams, I for one do not feel justified in leaving the | tion that if letters, either for or against my views, are 
name of the B.B.C. out of the question not accepted by the Editor, it can only be that in some 
Mr. Adams pleads well, and there is something to| way they are not suitable. I have perfect confidence 
be said for his divisions of the human voice. Iam not,|in his discrimination. But the questions raised in 
I admit, clear about that division defined by him as| others of these letters are so entirely and valuably 
high or mezzo contralto, but. even supposing it is as | related to the point I am emphasising that I have great 
common as he says it is, I still fail to comprehend how | pleasure in answering them. 

so many could be trained by any method to become| One correspondent writes: ‘In a pamphlet of yours 
successful professional sopranos entitled “‘ The Soprano Voice’’ you recommend the 
In justification of my own contention I ask anyone | practice of full voice singing from almost the commence- 
to glance over the B.B.C. programmes as given in the | ment of practice. Would not the striving for power 
Radio Times. It will be noticed that (whatever may | and the straining of the breathing organs be dangerous 
be asserted about the quality of their voices) the| to the vocal cords and the parts connected with the 
sopranos outnumber the contraltos by about eight to| breathing apparatus in the case of young people ?’ 
one. Now the contralto, however Mr. Adams may | In the pamphlet referred to I certainly ought to have 
define its supposed varieties, is as beautiful a voice | explicitly emphasised the point that ‘ full voice’ does 
as any soprano—much more so, indeed, in the estima- | not imply, necessitate, or involve the striving for full 
tion of many musicians. Why, then, are so few of | power and penetration of the sound, or full strength of 
these beautiful voices engaged by the B.B.C. selectors, | expiration of breath. This should be very clearly 


be made.—EDITOR. } 


who must be businesslike as well as vocally expert ? | understood. 

The inevitable conclusion is that it is the contralto, There is a soft, quiet, and gentle use of the ‘ full 
not the soprano, which is difficult to obtain.— Yours, voice’ as well as of the mezza-voce or half-voice In 
&c., PEARCE SMALL. | full voice’ the sound must at least be big (fat) and 


deep. It may even, comparatively speaking, be devoid 
of penetration or weight in some songs. There are 
structures of immense bulk that are extremely light 
: aie and have little power of penetrating the feeblest of 
SIR, In regard to the « orresponden¢ e Sopranos are structures opposed to them—for instance, a full-sized 
Rare,’ a little excitement has arisen in the Southend | pajioon. Full-voice sound of this description is at 
district and has reached us here least serviceable in drawing down the larynx and ex- 
I need not enter into details, but it will perhaps panding it, which is a point of primary importance in 
interest your readers if I relate an incident which may preparing the way for the discovery of the true nature 
have some bearing on the chief point at issue, 7.e., the} 5¢ 4 voice. Another writer, also referring to certain 
possibility of a contralto being able to sing soprano} words in one of my books, suggests, ‘ Suppose, after 
also. i P lengthy and honest attempts to bring into existence 
We have entertainments in the Pavilion here during | notes below the compass of a soprano, these notes 
the summer of the nature mentioned by your corre-| refuse to exhibit weight, volume, and depth suitable 
spondent H. Rousby. The week before last, one of| to a contralto, is not this clear evidence that such a 
the performers, a lady, sang an operatic selection in| \oice cannot be a contralto ?’ 
a very high and powerful, but at the same time not his is also a very valuable question, and I am glad 
unpleasing, soprano voice. She followed up this song| to be afforded the opportunity of answering it. It 
by another in a voice like a man’s, at the closeof which | would be very unwise to depend for accuracy of diag- 
she exclaimed, ‘How about those for Clara Butt | nosis only on the behaviour of the lower notes. It is 
notes?’ This ‘double’ voice, if I may so describe| on the behaviour of the upper middle notes that it is 


Tunbridge Road, 
Southend-on-Sea. 


it, came as a surprise. — : | safest to depend. If a certain bigness of sound and a 
I confine myself strictly to facts, which can be! certain degree of weight and depth can be produced 
vouched for by hundreds of listeners.—Yours, &c., lon these notes it is certain that the voice is not a 


Sheerness. * INTERESTED.’ | soprano. In most young contraltos, or in some older 
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people (also really contraltos) who have forced the 
voice up for any length of time, the lower notes are 
light, superficial, and powerless, but full volume can 
be easily induced to appear on the upper middle notes 
C (third space) and D (fifth line). Later on the lower 


notes will begin to show their heads in no uncertain | great deal to be desired. 


fashion after the middle notes have been properly 
attended to. No useful point would be served by 
attempting to answer the other letters written to me, 
except one with reference to ‘ F. H. K.’ 

With respect to the letters written to your paper, 
it will be useful to make a few brief remarks. I fear 
that, up to the time of my writing, not one of your 
contributors has fully grasped my meaning. It is 
acknowledged, generally speaking, that ‘ the soprano 
element’ (for the most part) is unsatisfactory at the 
present day, but they doubt the reason I put forward 
for much of this unsatisfactoriness. Their letters are 
of value only in an indirect sense. 

F. H. K.’ presumably refers to my book, ‘ The 
Central Point in Beautiful Voice Production.’ Here I 
certainly do attempt to disclose the method of obtaining 
full expansion, solidity, and depth of sound, and if 
this kind of practice was conscientiously carried out, 
naturally deep voices should run small risk of being 
permanently diagnosed as sopranos. This possibly is 
his real meaning. 

H. Rousby, in a depressing letter, seems to blame the 
vitiated taste of the bulk of the present-day audiences 
and the laziness of the majority of teachers and pupils 

3ut this would apply equally to all singers. Also 
there is a large public quite ready for the very best 
kind of singing, and there are really few pupils who 
would refuse to give up time and trouble to practise. 
It is, I regret to say, my opinion that it is entirely the 
fault of the teachers. There are so many who are 
really only theoretical musicians, harmonists, pianists, 
; instrumentalists, 
may be brilliant, 


composers, accompanists, coaches, 
&c. In their own sphere they 
but they are not fitted either to study or teach 
voice production It is too great a drudgery for 
people of their temperament. They are not likely to 
enter into public discussion. 

Miss Rivers’s solution is valuable though also indirect, 
but it would apply to all voices. If no vowel but ‘ Ah’ 
is used it generally ends in producing such extreme 
thinness and hardness of sound that a belief might 
easily be induced that certain really deep voices were 
sopranos. I dare not ask for more space at present. 

-Yours, &c., H. Travers ADAMs. 

4, Albany Mansions, S.W.11 

[This correspondence is now closed. We hope to 
include next month a final article by Mr. Travers 
Adams.—EDITOR.] 


MOZART’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS 

Srr,—I take back the word ‘ ignorance ’ in my letter ; 
it was impossible to have meant ignorance in matters 
musical of any of the Musical Times staff; but it was 
meant to refer to a particular ignorance of Mozart's 
pianoforte sonatas. I find them so little known as to 
merit this word, even among capable pianists who know 
the Beethoven sonatas well—though the Mozart's 
should give them, as adult musicians, far more satis- 
faction and musical delight. 

I say adult. Youth is pre-eminently the time for 
enjoying Beethoven, with his turbulence, his revolt, 
his inquiries and problems; and these arealways in front 
in his music. But as we grow older (and I own to 
fifty and more years of critical listening to the best 
music) we get a bit tired of this turmoil, and long for 
the rest of pure music, music for music's sake, in which 
Bach and Mozart are always satisfying 

The Mozart sonatas are a mine of delight in deep 
feeling, pure ornament, quite perfect part-writing, and 
lovely melody ; and yet even among trained musicians 
are all but unknown in real detailed, familiar knowledge. 
—Yours, &c., FREDERICK H. Evans. 

32, Rosemont Road, 

Acton, W.3. 


| 





} 
| 


A TRIBUTE TO GERHARDT 
S1r,—I hope you will allow me to express agreement 
with the views of Mr. Charles W. Orr, as set forth in 
his article in the September Musical Times. We know 


| perfectly well that the standard of singing leaves a 


It may be that Gerhardt’s 
voice is not exactly what it was; and, being human, 
she will not always be at her very best. The fact 
remains that, as she is, she stands head and shoulders 
above the rank and file of singers. In listening to her, 
one is conscious of this truth. While the conscientious 
scribe may feel compelled to mention the deterioration 
in her high notes and the unsteadiness in sustained 
phrases to which Mr. Orr refers, he must, surely, 
recognise that the last word ought to be one of praise 
for so good a singer and interpreter. Mr. Orr's article 
pays a generous, but not too tribute to a 
fine artist. Yours, &c., 


generous, 
D. C. PARKER. 


Glasgow. 


‘THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE’ 

Sir,—In reply to Mr. Gabriel Sharp’s courteous 
criticism of my paper in last month’s Musical Times, 
I would say that I do not think there is a greater 
contrast between the music of Josquin des Prés and 
that of Orlando di Lasso than exists between the early 
works of Haydn and the latest of Beethoven. Music, 
possibly the oldest of the arts as regards its origin, has 
always been the latest in each stage of Western 
civilization ; the authors of the musical renaissance 
are not Palestrina and Di Lasso, but Peri, Cavalieri, 
and Caccini. As for Byrd, he was by no means the 
first to write the major and minor thirds simultaneously, 
or the minor third and suspended fourth in like manner. 
Tallis has written the former in the third bar from the 
end of the Nunc Dimittis in his Service in D minor, 
and in the Motet in Forty Parts he has written not 
only minor but many major thirds simultaneously 
with the suspended fourth. And still earlier examples 
might be quoted. 

Mr. Sharp mentions Weelkes. This great composer, 
whose first works were not published until 1597, 
hardly counts as belonging to the 16th century. He 
was certainly rather fond of false relations and other 
crudities. But even so it cannot, I think, be denied 
that he was of the school which was passing away, 
and not of that just coming into life. He is to be 
classed with Gibbons rather than with Monteverde.— 
Yours, &c., ARTHUR T. FROGGATT. 

Twickenham. 


A FORGOTTEN AMATEUR 

Sir,—Everyone must have been greatly interested 
to read Mr. Hugh Arthur Scott’s admirable article 
recently published in the Daily Telegraph, about dis- 
tinguished musical amateurs, but among the famous 
Royal musicians whom my much-esteemed friend 
mentioned I am surprised at the omission of the most 
able and distinguished Royal musical amateur of all 
Louis Ferdinand, Prince of Prussia, nephew of Frederick 
the Great, who was born at Friedrichsfelde, near Berlin, 
on November 18, 1772, and fell in battle near Saalfeld 
on October 6, 1806. He was a great admirer of his 
illustrious contemporary Beethoven, whose style is 
reflected in the Prince's own compositions 

Prince Louis Ferdinand’s published compositions 
consist of a Quintet (Op. 1) for pianoforte and strings, 
an Octet for pianoforte, clarinet, two horns, two violins, 
and two ‘cellos, a Nocturne for pianoforte, flute, and 
strings, a Larghetto with variations for pianoforte and 
string quartet (with double-bass), two Pianoforte 
Quartets (E flat, Op. 5, and F minor, Op. 6), an Andante 
for pianoforte quartet, two Pianoforte Trios, a four-part 


| Pianoforte Fugue, Variations for pianoforte, and a 


| 
| 
| 


Yours, &c., 
ALGERNON ASHTON. 


Rondo with orchestra. 


22a, Carlton Vale, 
Maida Vale, N.W.6. 
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DAVY AND BEETHOVEN 

Sir,—In answer to Mr. Lloyd’s letter in your 
September issue, I write to say that the point he raises 
did not escape me. 

Two years before Sir Edward Elgar’s Violin Concerto 
was produced I wrote a simple little pianoforte piece 
entitled ‘A Thought.’ It was never published, and 
at the present time is lying at the bottom of an old 
trunk. Sir Edward could never have seen or heard 
of it, as I had not the honour of his acquaintance then, 
although I have that privilege now. But the fact 
remains that the first four bars of the theme are 
identical with the melody of the slow movement of the 
Concerto.—Yours, &c., REGINALD SILVER. 

Colyton, Devon. 


‘ BERLIOZ THE MELODIST’ 

Sir,—Mr. Wotton has so admirably presented the 
case for Berlioz as a melodist in the September number 
of the Musical Times that I do not feel I can profitably 
add very much to what he has said. With your 
consent, therefore, I propose to withdraw my acceptance 
of your invitation to contribute a further article on 
the subject unless, in the meanwhile, ‘ Feste ’ or some 
other writer should present the case for the opposition, 
in which eventuality I shall certainly be pleased to 
reply.— Yours, &c., Cecit GRAY. 

‘ Feste’ writes: ‘I have no desire to present a case 
for the opposition. I can onlysay that a careful study 
of the examples given by Mr. Wotton leaves me un- 
converted I'm sorry! One would have thought 
that however much musicians may differ on most 
points, they would agree as to the quality of a set of 
tunes. But they don’t, so there’s nothing more to be 
said.’} 

EARLY ENGLISH OPERA 

Sir,—I should be grateful if I might be allowed to 
add a short postscript to my article on ‘ Early English 
Opera,’ published in the September issue of the Musical 
Times. On p. 799, col. 1, par. 2, I wrote: ‘ In ‘‘ Cupid 
and Death,’ as in most of the masques, the principal 
characters do not sing. The “ songs’’ are performed 
either by the chorus or by the singers who do not act 
in the play.’ It occurs to me that this is a little 
misleading. Of course some of the actors have to 
sing in the recitative, to which I referred in the previous 
paragraph. What I meant was that they did not sing 
the set songs, which, according to the usual custom, 
were assigned to special singers and chorus. I must 
apologise for not having noticed the ambiguity when 
reading the proof.—Yours, &c., J. A. Westrup. 


BERLIOZ’S ‘ LELIO’ 

I congratulate Dr. Whittaker on having heard 
so much of ‘ Lelio.’ It is a pity that the music was 
not completed by the ‘Song of Happiness’ (without 
which ‘ The AZolian Harp ’ loses half its meaning) and 
the Ballad (with pianoforte accompaniment). The 
work has been given in England at the Crystal Palace, 
and at a Students’ Concert of the R.A.M. under Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie. The only other performance 
that I know of was under Mr. Riseley, at the Bristol 
Festival of 1905, when the mise-en-scéne of Berlioz was 
partially carried out, in that Lélio (played by the 
ill-fated Lawrence Irving, made up as the composer) 
in a dim light recited before a blood-red curtain veiling 
the chorus and orchestra until the Fantasia on ‘ The 
Tempest.’ 

The rhapsodical monologues are an obstacle to a 
production of the monodrama in its entirety. Of great 
interest to the student of the master, they contain so 
many references to his life and artistic conditions in 
Paris of the 1830's as to be almost unintelligible to 
the ordinary concert-goer. To omit them entirely, as 
Dr. Whittaker would seem to suggest, appears to be 
too drastic a proceeding, since a more critical audience 


Sir, 








than that at Strasbourg might want to know the 
train of thought that led from a Chorus of Shades to 
one of Brigands, even though they might accept as 
normal a Scherzo following an Adagio with little or 
no connection between them. Perhaps a well-considered 
programme would fit the case.—Yours, &c., 

Hastings. Tom. S. Worrton. 

P.S.—There seems to be an impression that ‘ The 
Margin of Music ’ is unobtainable, since I, in a footnote 
to ‘ Berlioz as Melodist’ said I could not lay hands 
onit. Though unnecessary in this case, I like to verify 
my quotations, but the book was unfortunately not 
in my library, and I knew of no place where I could 
consult it, short of the British Museum, some seventy 
miles away. The volume (Oxford University Press, 
3s. 6d.) can of course be easily purchased, and I am 
sorry that I have been the innocent cause of any 
misunderstanding.—T. S. W. 


CRITICAL DISAGREEMENT 

Str,—Concerning a gramophone record, your con- 
tributor ‘ Discus,’ in the September Musical Times 
writes : ‘ There are three vocal records worth notice 
Frank Titterton singing well in ‘“ None shall sleep 
to-night,’’ from Puccini’s ‘‘ Turandot,’’ and “ Let her 
believe,” from ‘‘ Girl of the Golden West”... .” 
Regarding the same record, ‘ Piccolo’ in the Gramophone 
writes: ‘It is no use beating about the bush; the 
Titterton is definitely bad, and the fault lies mainly 
with the recording, which makes it difficult to recognise 
the well-known tenor’s voice and gives a most pro- 
nounced hurdy-gurdy tone to the orchestra.’ 

Presuming the Gramophone critic to be a sterner 
judge than ‘ Discus,’ there is still evident between the 
two notices a difference not only of opinion but of fact, 
for how can the tenor be said to be ‘ singing well’ if 
at the same time it is ‘ difficult to recognise his voice ’ ? 
If it be argued that the reader should hear the record 
and judge for himself, the critics’ remarks become of 
no use, and when two such responsible journals as the 
Musical Times and the Gramophone so entirely disagree 
on the matter of one record, by whom is the poor 
gramophonist to be guided ?—Yours, &c., 

Eastbourne Terrace, LAURENCE M. 

Seaford. 

[*‘Discus’ writes: ‘Evidently the sample disc re- 
cieved by ‘Piccolo’ was defective. His reference to 
the faulty recording, making the singer’s voice un- 
recognisable, and the orchestra sound like a hurdy- 
gurdy, bears this out.’} 


AGER. 


NOT EVERY PEDAL, SURELY! 

S1r,—The following description of an organ per- 
formance from ‘The Willing Horse,’ by Ian Hay, 
leads one to feel that the organist did indeed make a 
great crash. The passage occurs in the chapter 
entitled, ‘The Undefeated,’ and reads thus: ‘ The 
organ began to rumble again. I could see the young 
organ-blower working as if to crack every muscle in 
his back. Then, suddenly, explosively, with every 
pedal and stop in action, it crashed into ‘ God save the 
King ’ !—Yours, &c., HERBERT HODGE. 

5, Streatham Place, S.W.2. 


ONE-FINGER ‘COMPOSERS’ 

Sir,—I read the criticism of the Berlin-Coward 
musical prostitution with the greatest satisfaction. 

This seems to me to be just the particular line of 
criticism which is called for. Humorous contempt and 
banter—but, above all, contempt. The conceit and 
ignorance displayed by Irving Berlin’s remarks, which 
you quote, would be impossible were it not for the 
musical ignorance rampant everywhere amongst 
people who, having been led to suppose that music is 
‘for everyone,’ proceed to foster and encourage the 
‘ finger composer.’ Way will musicians play into the 
hands of amateur ignorance ? My best thanks to the 
writer of the ‘ Occasional Note.’—Yours, &c., 

* DEVONIAN.’ 
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MUSIC AS HANDMAID 

Srr,—In the September issue of the Musical Times, 
». 796, ‘ Feste’ refers to the title of an article in The 
Musician— Music, a Loyal Handmaid of the Dance’ 
and says that he dare not allow himself to comment 
on it. On the following page, Mr. Westrup, in his 
article on Opera, states, ‘ Music is but a willing hand- 
maid to scenic art.’ Now this latter statement seems 
to me to be more serious than the first. The dance 
can hardly get along without music of some sort, but 
for scenic art, music is not essential. Perhaps‘ Feste ’ 
might comment on this.—Yours, &c., 

16, Annette Street, Jas. WATSON. 

Glasgow, S.2. 

‘ Feste ’’ writes: ‘If I felt myself unable to com- 
ment on the Musician title, I can hardly be expected 
to find words for Mr. Westrup’s dictum.’ 











The Hmateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others. 

Amateur string quartet practising in the West End 
(or North London) requires a ’cellist (preferably 
gentleman).—QuatTuor, c/o Musical Times 

Pianist wanted for strings and pianoforte combination 
practising on Saturday afternoons. Must be good 


sight-reader Classical music only.—SMITH, 24, 
School Road, Hall Green, Birmingham 
Young violinist (lady) wishes to meet pianist for | 


practice of classical music. S.W.1 or S.W.3 districts, | 
if possible.—H. J. M., c/o Musical Times. 

Viola player wishes to meet violinist, pianist, or violist | 
for practice of easy classical chamber music. One 
evening weekly. Osterley, Hounslow, or Isleworth | 
districts.—-E. Cousins, 13, Thornbury Avenue, 
Osterley Park, Middlesex 

Gentleman, playing ‘cello or second violin, with | 
orchestral experience, wishes to join small combina- 
tion, commencing practice of good music. Evenings. 

PROSSER, 12, Beverley Road, Barnes, S.W.13. | 

Young lady pianist (advanced) wishes to join small | 
orchestra. E. London district.—P. B., c/o Musical | 
Times. 

Lady pianist wishes to meet another for practice of | 
classical music. Would also like to join amateur 
orchestra. Higher Broughton district.—J. ¢ 
Musical Times. 

Pianist (lady, advanced) wishes to meet lady violinist 
or ‘cellist (or both) for practice of sonatas or trios 
N.E. district.—F. B. L., c/o Musical Times. 

[wo violins, ‘cello, violone, and harmonium playet 
(also able to play pianoforte) wanted for simple 
marches, dances, anthems, and easy selections from 
oratorios. Islington and Clerkenwell districts.— 
G. S. O., c/o Musical Times. 

Small amateur orchestra desires additional players 
ALAN P. DENHARD, 246, Barking Road, East Ham, 
E.6. 

Pianist wishes to meet 
practice of classical and modern works 
district.—S. R., c/o Musical Times. 

‘Cellist wishes to form trio or quartet for mutual 
practice. Hampstead or Highgate districts. Morn- 
ings or evenings.—P. E. A., c/o Musical Times 

Amateur saxophonist (lady) wishes to meet pianist 
and other instrumentalists for mutual practice 
Miss H. C. Davis, 8, Little Durweston Street, W.1 

Lady viola player desires practice in chamber music 
Streatham or neighbourhood preferred.—ALPHA, c/o 
Musical Times. 

Lady pianist wishes to meet advanced violinist or 
vocalist for mutual practice of classical music 
Wembley district.—M. C. M., c/o Musical Times. 

Young lady violinist wishes to join small orchestra 
Evenings only.“ Hampstead district preferable.— 
H. S., c/o Musical Times. 

E 


c/o 


instrumentalist for mutual 
N. London 
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Amateur pianist wishes to meet string players for 
performance and study of chamber music. Within 
three miles of Ashton-under-Lyne.—L. A. NUTLEY, 
38, Richmond Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


Lady flautist (low pitch flute) wishes to play in 
oratorios. (Three years’ experience in L.C.C, 
orchestra as first flautist..—Miss ATKINSON, 2], 


Lexham Gardens, W.8. 
Pianist (lady) wishes to meet ’cellist and violinist for 


sonata and trio practice. N.W. district. (Will 
T. Siddaway write again ?)—L. B., 24, Acol Road, 
N.W.6 


First violin wanted for quintet. Practices fortnightly. 
B. M. D., 19, Wyatt Park Road, Streatham Hill, 
S.W.2 
Experienced violinist available for pianoforte trio, 
quartet, &c. Would also like to hear of good amateur 
orchestra in London with vacancy for first violin.— 
Arco, c/o Musical Times. 
Will ‘P. E. V.’ kindly send us her address ?— 
EDITOR 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

The Michaelmas term began on Monday, September 
23, and it is satisfactory to report that the number of 
new students is well up to the average. A vacation 
course for teachers was held from September 17 to 20. 

lhe chamber concerts at Duke’s Hall will be 
given on November 4 and December 2, and the 
orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall on November 26 
The usual fortnightly practice concerts will be held 
during the term, the first taking place on October 9 

The last day of entry for the Christmas examination 
for the L.R.A.M. is October 21. 

The ‘ Review Week’ will take place from December 2 
to 7. This institution has become one of the features 
of the term 

An old student, Mr. Roy Henderson, sang with great 
success at the Three Choirs Festival at Worcester, and 
another old student, Mr. Arthur Fear, has_ been 
engaged to sing the leading bass réles during the first 


| provincial tour of the Covent Garden Opera Company. 








F, 
We have received the syllabus of the Bow and 
Bromley Musical Competition Festival (November 
23-27 ; prize-winners’ concert, December 14, at 7.30) 


We are glad to see included in the syllabus a class for 
A class entitled ‘ Duet for Voice and Pianoforte ’ 
turns out to be a competition for the singing of any 
song by Schubert, Schumann, or Brahms in English or 


German Chis is a good move, especially as it tends 


to improve the standard of accompanying amongst 
amateurs Entries close on October 15 (late entries, 
with extra fee, November 1) [he secretary is Mr 
SF sell, 10, Bonwell Street, B.o 

The recently-formed Chelsea Church Choirs Union 
| will hold its first annual Festival Service at Holy Trinity 
Church, Sloane Street, on October 25, at 8 p.m. There 


will be about two hundred singers, representing prac 
tically every church choir in Chelsea The Canticles 
will be sung to Brewer in D, and the anthems will be 
‘ Let the bright seraphim,’ ‘ Let their celestial concerts 
and Vaughan Williams's ‘ O clap your hands.’ 
Che conductor will be Mr. H. L. Balfour, and Mr. G. H 
Eldridge will be at the organ 


The annual Margate Festival was held with success 
during the second week of September, under the general 
conductorship of the new musical director, Mr. Herbert 


Lodge. The programmes consisted, as usual, of well- 
known popular symphonies, concertos, and other 
works, and the visiting conductors were Mr. Norman 
O’Neill, Dr. Sargent, Mr. Barbirolli, and Mr. Julian 


| Clifford. 
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Music in Public Schools 


(King’s School).—Act 1 of MHandel’s 
was given, under Mr. N. W. Newell, at the 
Speech Day concert on June 20. On July 28 the} 
orchestra played Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Casse-Noisette ’ Suite | 
and some Sullivan and Edward German, also accom- 


BRUTON 
* Semele’ 


panying two movements of Mozart’s Horn Concerto} 


in D. 
of sea shanties. Mr. 
‘ The Historical Development of “ry 
Competitions were judged by Mr. W. N. McKie (Clifton). 

CHELTENHAM.—The principal con given at the 
Christmas concert (1928) was Stanford’s ‘ Phaudrig 
Crohoore.’ The programme also included Bizet’s 


The vocal part of this programme consisted 
Newell has given lectures on 


‘ Petite Suite’ for orchestra, and a movement from 
Mozart’s Quintet in E flat for pianoforte and wind 
instruments. In March, a concert of songs and 


orchestral music was given by Mr. Keith Falkner and 
the Cheltenham Orchestral Society, conducted by Mr. | 


P. J. Taylor, at which the orchestra played Borodin’s | 


Bizet’s Suite 
movements 


Overture to ‘Prince Igor’ and 
‘ L’Arlésienne.’ At the Summer concert, 
from Tchaikovsky's ‘ Cc asse-Noisette ’ 
Sibelius’s ‘ Finlandia 
vocal items were part-songs by Ireland, Ernest Bullock, 
Armstrong Gibbs, and Walford Davies. 
Competition, held in April, 
Atkins. 

CHELTENHAM (Dean Close).- 
‘The Merchant of Venice’ have been given, the 
incidental music for which, except for one song (set by 
F. G. K. Westcott), 
Byrd. It was played by the school string orchestra 
under Mr. Heller Nicholls. The Music Competition, 
held on July 27, was judged by Mr. F. Delmar-William- 
son. In addition to giving a programme of four items, 
each House sang Mr. Heller Nicholls’s part-song ‘ We 
be the King’s men,’ and undertook a sight-reading test. 

CHIGWELL.—The musical events of the Tercentenary 
Year (1928-29) have been as follows: At the Christmas 
concert the chief items were Bach’s ‘ Peasant ’ Cantata, 
Grieg’s ‘ Landerkennung,’ and the first movement of 
the same composer’s Pianoforte Concerto. On the 
Sunday before Easter, Part 1 and a few numbers from 
Part 2 of ‘The Messiah’ were sung in the Chapel, 
Mr. J. S. Lowe conducting both performances. At the 
Speech Day Service, on June 22, the choir sang Stanford’s 
Te Deum and Jubilate in B flat and Mendelssohn's | 
*O come, let us worship.’ 

Eton.—Two organ recitals have been given by 
Dr. Ley, one in School Hall, with Mr. W. Barrand as 
soloist, the other in the Chapel, with anthems sung by 
the choir. Pianoforte trios by Beethoven (Op. 97) 


* and the House | 


Suite and} 
were played, and among the | 


The Musical | 
was judged by Sir Ivor| 


Three performances of | 


was selected from Farnaby and | 


| Fantasia on ‘Die Meistersinger,, movements from 
| Beethoven’s first Symphony, and from concertos, the 
latter involving no less than fifteen soloists ! At 
the Founder’s Day Concert the choir gave Holst’s 
| setting of the ‘Old 124th,’ Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of 
Sirens,’ and part-songs. The orchestra provided the 
accompaniments, and played Handel’s Concerto Grosso 
|in B flat and Mozart’s Overture to ‘ II Seraglio.’ 

MALVERN.—During the Lent term organ recitals 
were given in the Chapel by Mr. J. A. Davison and 
Mr. D. S. Easton. On February 12 a Symphony 
concert was given by the City of Birmingham Orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. J. A. Davison. Portions of Sym- 
phonies by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert 
| were played, and Prof. F. H. Shera was the soloist in 
| two movements of Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in A. 
| Lectures were given on ‘The Symphony’ and on 
| Bach’s ‘ St. John’ Passion, the latter work being 
performed on Good Friday with organ and orchestral 
accompanime nt. Dr. George Dyson judged the 
Musical Competitions, which were held on March 27. 

OunDLE.—On February 18 the City of Birmingham 
| Orchestra, under Dr. Adrian Boult, played Dvordk’s 
|fourth Symphony, the Overtures to ‘ Figaro’ and 
‘ Tannhauser,’ two numbers from Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ 
and other works. Various recitals have been given, 
including one of songs (to her own accompaniment), 
| by Miss Helen Henschel. At the midsummer concert 
the chief choral items were the Soldiers’ Chorus from 
|‘ Faust’ and Holst’s ‘ Festival Chime.” A movement 
from the Schubert Octet (six of the players being boys 
Leeillet’s Sonata in G minor for two 
and two movements from Grieg’s 
Suite (for orchestra) were also 
|}given. Mr. C. M. Spurling conducted. At the Christ- 
|mas concert four Bach Cantatas are to be given: 
‘ Bide with us,’ ‘ A Stronghold Sure,’ ‘ God’s time is 
| the best,’ and ‘ Sleepers, wake ! ’ 

OxForD (St. Edward’s).—The programme of the 
summer concert had as its principal items C. S. Lang’s 
‘ Lochinvar ’ and Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens.’ Three 
of Herbert Hughes’s Parodies (for tenors and basses), 
| part-songs by Purcell, Stanford, Lee Williams, and 
Balfour Gardiner, and a group of songs sung by 
Mr. J. R. Freebairn Smith (O.S.E.) were also included. 
Mr. L. H. Ovenden conducted. 

RuGcBy.—The House Competitions were held on 
July 4, the final adjudicator being Mr. T. F. Dunhill. 
No less than nine of the ten Houses entered two teams 
apiece, and among many items worthy of mention were 











|in the school), 
| flutes and pianoforte, 
|second ‘ Peer Gynt’ 


| movements from Concertos of Bach for two, three, or 
|four pianofortes (one 


with string accompaniment) 
Holbrooke’s Trio for horn, ‘cello, and pianoforte ; 
Beethoven’s Quintet for pianoforte and wind instru- 
ments ; the two Clarinet Sonatas of Brahms; Handel’s 





and Schubert (in B flat) were played on July 20 by} 
Miss Irene Scharrer, Miss Orrea Pernel, and Mr. Sheridan | 
Russell. On June 1 the E.C.M.S. gave an open per- | 
formance, among the choral items being Bach’s 
* Spring comes laughing ’ (from the ‘ Peasant ’ Cantata) 
and sea shanties, with Mr. A. H. G. Kerry as soloist. 


Prize-winners in the recent competitions contributed | 


solos, and a string quartet played the Andante from| 
Tchaikovsky’s Quartet in D minor. Members of the | 
College also gave a concert at Westminster on June 24 | 
(see under Westminster) 

Frtres.—During the Easter term recitals were given | 
by Mr. Douglas Dickson and Mr. Havergal (Sonatas | 
for pianoforte and violin by Mozart, Brahms, sl 
Dvorak), the Falconer String Quartet and Mr. Dace | 
(the Dvorak Quintet and the Saint-Saéns Septet), 
Mr. Herbert Heyner and Mr. Knight (songs, and works 
for flute), and Mr. Steuart Wilson. Mr. Havergal 
gave a lecture-recital on ‘The Pianoforte and its 
Literature,’ and conducted the Reid Symphony 
Orchestra in a programme of Wagner, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Schumann, and Smetana. On Good Friday 
a part of Bach’s‘ St. John ’ Passion was given, the whole 
school joining in the chorales. The School concert 
included the Brahms ‘ Liebeslieder’ Waltzes and a 








ithe Chromatic 


first Organ Concerto (accompanied by pianoforte and 
strings); Herzogenberg’s Trio for violin, horn, and 
pianoforte ; and a Dirge for twelve hands on two piano- 
fortes, by John Powell. The pianoforte solos included 
Fantasia of Bach and the Bach-Liszt 
| Fugue in A minor. 

STAMFORD. —At the summer concert Stojowski’s 
cantata ‘Spring Time,’ Boyce’s ‘Song of Momus to 
Mars,’ and the Epilogue from Elgar’s ‘ Banner of St. 
e’ were given by the choir and orchestra under 
|Mr. H. Brook. The orchestra also accompanied 
| Mendelssohn’s ‘ Capriccio Brillante,’ which was played 
by a boy in the school. 

WELLINGTON.—Two choral and orchestral concerts 
have been given during the term, under Mr. W. K. 
Stanton, the orchestra playing the ‘ Figaro’ Overture 
(twice), movements from Beethoven’s eighth Sym- 
phony, Mozart’s Symphony in E flat, and the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto, with Mr. F. Bartlett as soloist. The 
principal choral works given were Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair 
of Sirens’ and C. S. Lang’s ‘ Lochinvar.’ The Rondo 
from Beethoven’s Quintet for pianoforte and wind 
instruments, and Blavet’s Sonata, in G for flute and 
pianoforte, were also included. Four recitals have 





been given by the Snow String Quartet, the programme 
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being drawn from Haydn, Mozart, Ravel, Schubert, 
and Schumann, and the Pianoforte Quintets of Franck 
and W. K. Stanton. On June 1 Mr. Stanton gave 
an organ recital, and on July 14 the Musical Society 
gave a chamber concert. 

WESTMINSTER.—A chamber concert was given by 
members of Eton College on June 24, the concerted 
instrumental items being three movements from Pur- 
cell’s Golden Sonata, the Haydn-Brahms Variations 
for two pianofortes, the Andante from Tchaikovsky’s 
String Quartet in D minor, a Scherzo for two flutes 
by Mozart, and the Minuet and Trio from the Trio 
for pianoforte, violin, and viola by the same composer. 
Songs by Lalo, Thomas Ford, Handel, and Armstrong 
Gibbs were sung, and Palmgren’s ‘ Night in May’ 
was played.——On May 31 a concert was given by 
the London Wind Quintet and Mr. Thornton Lofthouse. 
The Music Competitions were adjudicated by Messrs. 
Herbert Howells and R. Graham Carritt (solos), and 
Dr. H. G. Ley (concerted items). The House Or- 
chestras played the March and Adagio from Handel's 
‘Occasional’ Overture; and amongst the chamber- 
music items was an arrangement by J. R. C. Engleheart 
a boy in the school) of the Bach Organ Fugue in 
G minor for two pianofortes and two violins. Most of 
the Madrigal and Orchestral Societies’ concert on 
July 26 consisted of winning and combined events in 
the competitions. In addition, there were played 
Weber’s ‘ Euryanthe ’ Overture, a part of Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in C, a Pianoforte Trio, ‘ Summer 
Dream’ by J. R. C. Engleheart, and another ‘ school’ 
composition, ‘Sussex Woods’ (for small orchestra), 
by A. M. Spurgin. Stanford’s ‘Songs of the Fleet’ 
completed the programme. F. H.S. 


‘ . 

Sirty Dears ego 
From the Musical Times of October, 1869; 
The Tonic Sol-fa Association, aided by several 

pieces of artillery, gave a concert at the Crystal Palace 
on September 8. Several new effects were tried for 
the first time in England on this occasion; and the 
Association has every right to be congratulated on the 
success of the entertainment; the firing of the cannon, 
the clinking of the anvils, in the well-known ‘ Anvil 
Chorus,’ and the grasping of hands in ‘ Auld lang syne,’ 
producing an effect such as we have never yet witnessed 
at a Crystal Palace concert, excellent as they are 
known to be. Every praise is due to the Royal 
Engineers who arranged the electrical battery which 
communicated with the guns; and we have no doubt 
that, with a little more training by the conductors of 
the Sol-fa Association, many sensational military 
effects, yet untried, may be successfully carried out. 
rhis monster concert has shown us that Britons have 
resolved not to be longer the slaves of acoustical laws ; 
and so grand an idea once conceived, cannot be better 
carried out than by an Association which commenced 
its labours by reforming our musical notation, and 
will end them by reforming our music. 


London Concerts 





PROMENADE CONCERTS 

The Promenades continue to run a successful course. 
Large audiences are the rule; the percentage of good 
performances remains creditably high; the interest of 
the programmes gives no opportunity to the most 
captious critic. If there is any disappointment to be 
recorded it is that the novelties have for the most part 
so far proved still-born. It is a good thing to be shown 
that new music is being written, and it is only elemen- 
tary wisdom to recognise that masterpieces are not 
brought into the world every Saturday evening. But 
there have been some dull moments. 

The chief exception to this lament was Arthur Bliss’s 


Bartlett and Mr. Rae Robertson at the fourth British 
composers’ evening. It has life because it is 
original and not obviously derived from anything 
else. It has character because the thematic 
material is in harmony with the percussive nature 
of the solo instrument. It combines rhythmic 
energy with a true lyrical utterance, not to speak 
bluntly of tunes in this concise and lively work which 


wears, though unobtrusively, a genuine English 
manner. Another pianoforte concerto of a pithy and 


lively nature was the Concertino of Honegger, played 
most judiciously by Miss Ada Karen. In this the first 
movement was an amusing bandying of epigrams, each 
one bar long, and the last movement was a distillation 
of the spirit of Jazz. The general impression left by 
its brief course was one of waggish entertainment. 
On the other hand, the same composer’s symphonic 
movement ‘Rugby,’ played a fortnight later (on 
September 7), was disappointing. The subject is not 
the public school nor the railway centre (in spite of 
‘Pacific 231’), but the game. There were some leathery 
passages for double-basses. but is was a very turbulent 
kind of football that was represented neither in the 
realistic nor in the stylized manner, but merely by 
simple hard-driving. 

Realistic treatment is dangerous, as was shown by 
the American symphonic poem (dignified by the sub- 
title ‘A Joyous Epic for Orchestra’), ‘ Flivver Ten 
Million,’ by Frederick S. Converse. The idea of 
putting the motor-car, speed, joy-riding, and the 
atmosphere of the automobile works of Detroit into 
music is quite a good one, nor need we be so severe 
as to take exception to a humorous use of percussion 
and klaxon horns. But the thing had no style (it 
called itself—shades of Homer and Milton !—an Epic) 
and was a pastiche of Strauss and Respighi, especially 
Strauss. 

A promising work was Constant Lambert's ‘ Music for 
Orchestra,’ good contrapuntal stuff, but not quite free 
from ‘influences.’ Similarly, though still less inde- 
pendent, Lennox Berkeley’s suite of four numbers 
earned for its composer a right to further hearings. 
Stanley Wilson’s Pianoforte Concerto, on the other 
hand, though competent, was out of date before he 
wrote it: it is no good writing like Stanford slightly 
modified by Debussy nowadays. Moeran’s Rhapsody 
No. 2 had life in it, though it shows the influence of 
folk-song and Vaughan Williams. It received a rather 
stiff performance that did not, however, conceal the 
beauty of its melodic invention. 

William Walton’s Sinfonia Concertante (soloist, Mr. 
Hely-Hutchinson) fully justified the optimistic views 
held as to this young composer’s future 

Novelties claim a measure of critical attention that 
does not correspond with their importance in a retro- 
spect of the succession of nightly concerts. Works, 
performances, and occasions that have stood out in the 
past month are Bax’s dark and difficult but undoubt- 
edly distinguished Symphony in E flat minor, Dr. 
Stanley Marchant’s organ playing on a Bach and 
Handel evening, Miss Myra Hess’s annual performance 
of Beethoven’s G major Pianoforte Concerto, a whole 
concert devoted to Tchaikovsky, which showed that 
big things are just beyond him while small and 
moderate things are superbly handled, a curious un- 
earthly and Mozartian song by Haydn, ‘ TheSpirit Song,’ 
sung by Miss Clara Serena, and Mr. Albert Sammons’s 
beautiful performance of Elgar’s Violin Concerto. 
The standard of solo performances, including that of 
the singers, has been high. Of Sir Henry Wood, 
careful, enthusiastic, indefatigable, there is nothing 
to be said that has not often been said before, except 
perhaps that he will be able to look back on this 
season with pride in the general all-round improvement 
of the concerts which owe everything to him. F. H. 





THE ENGLISH SINGERS AT THE COLISEUM 
Of London’s variety houses, the Coliseum has always 
been the best disposed towards good music. During 














Concerto for two pianofortes, played by Miss Ethel 






the week beginning September 16, the programme 
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included the most artistically perfect of all the musical | 
turns we have ever heard there—the English Singers 
in a liberal selection from the repertory. The peculiar 
merit of the item lay in the fact that it depended for 
its success on nothing but fine music finely sung; too 
often we have heard excellent solo performances in 
which the bloom was taken off by the (supposed) 
necessity of giving such turns a distracting amount of | 
lighting and stage effects. We were glad to note that 
the exquisite art of the English Singers was very much 
to the taste of the audience. There was a good deal 
of other musical interest in the programme, but we | 
mention only the capital playing of the orchestra, 
directed by Mr. Alfred Dove, especially in connection 
with Anton Dolin’s ballet troupe 


CANTERBURY FESTIVAL 

It was an agreeable week. Not one of those 
monstrous orgies of music at which cathedral chapters, | 
city corporations, and county families stuff themselves | 
so full that they feel no more need of music for three 
years. At Canterbury nothing lasted more than} 
ninety minutes, and some things were briefer. There 
was time to stretch ones legs and look about one. 

Canterbury is a good place, always provided one 
does not live in the main street. A visitor to the 
Festival was a young American woman who, after an 
exhausting holiday on the Continent, had decided on 
a quiet week in one of those sleepy English Cathedral 
cities you read of in Trollope and Walpole, before 
returning to her winter's work in rowdy Manhattan 
But she had a room on the main street of Canterbury | 

and was looking forward to the peace of her far-off 
home. At the present rate of progress it can only 
be a matter of a few years before Canterbury main 
street and all others like it are shaken to pieces by 
the frantic traffi Unless, that is, permission is granted 
to the private citizen to shoot at sight (or otherwise | 
exterminate) all drivers of solid-tyre vehicles, motor- 
cve lists, and similar enemies of the community 

[he street is an inferno of noise All the more 
refreshing, then, the secluded Cathedral. There are 
also byways in Kent, green and undisturbed. (How 
strange and incredible that sentence will read when 
quoted in the Musical Times of 1989, under ‘ Sixty | 

: Che Festival had peculiar advantages 


Years Ago ) 
It gave concerts and dramatic performances (‘ Every- 
man’ and Marlowe's ‘ Faustus’) under the egis of 
the Church, without the pretence, found at the Three 
Choirs Festival, that the concerts were really a kind 
of service, or, if that was not convincing, that the 
introduction of good symphonic music into the Church 
was excused under the cloak of a clerical charity 

At the Three Choirs Festival the performance is 
preceded by a spoken prayer, as though the music 
required a kind of apology—even though it begins 
with the prayerful eloquence, eloquent beyond any 
spoken prayer, of ‘The Messiah,’ the ‘St. John’ 
Passion, or ‘ Elijah.’ It was singular, at Canterbury, 
to find music being made so much at home in the 
august places, to hear the demonic voices of Holst’s 
‘ Planets’ thundering down the nave, or Schubert's 
flowers of song in bloom in the Chapter House ; but, | 
after all, that is what a mediaval cathedral must have | 
served for—a home for all the honest arts and social 
activities—before the fierce dualism of sacred and 
secular came into vogue 

Seeing what Canterbury’s generous hospitality was, 
one feels an ingrate to go on to say that the acoustics 
more or less nullified the music. Dr. Boult began the 
Festival with the ‘ Brandenburg’ Concerto in G. If 
the players had begun on different beats the sound 
could hardly have been more confused. Canterburv | 
nave is not very high (79-ft.) as Gothic naves go, but 
it was not meant for modern music. 

The chorus and orchestra were placed under the | 
west window, as at Worcester. A big tarpaulin was 
spread above them, but it did not catch the reverbera- 
tions 


Worcester nave, where the acoustics are, by | 


|them an affectionate gratitude 
| pected from the posterity that comes across relics of 


comparison, excellent, and where no tarpaulin is used, 
is only 11-ft. less in height. True, the total length 
of the church is considerably less (394-ft., against 
Canterbury’s 516-ft.), but still not enough to explain 
the difference in the acoustics. The blur was not, of 
course, equally serious in all the music. The Grail 


| Scene in‘ Parsifal’ (the boys’ chorus which was sung 


with entrancing effect somewhere in the extreme east 
end of the Cathedral) positively gained by the veils of 
lingering harmonies. 

‘Everyman’ was played by the Norwich Madder- 
market Company outside the west end. It was a 
solemn and telling performance. In the Chapter 
House we had Schubert’s Octet at the first concert 


|that and nothing else, a perfect after-dinner concert ; 


and then, another evening, Borodin and Dvorak. On 
the fourth day the choir (an excellent body) sang 
‘Sleepers, wake!’ and ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens.’ Most 
delightful of all the musical experiences was the late- 
evening concert in the cloisters (‘ Siegfried Idyll,’ and 
pieces by Ethel Smyth, Holst, and Delius). The players 
a small handful, were in one corner, with lights; the 
audience, scattered about the cloisters and the garth, 
were in the dark. Peace had descended on the city 
(it was 10 o'clock or so, and the ‘ charrers’ had gone 
home). After the acoustical confusion in the Cathedral 
and the hardness of the Chapter House the cloister 
music sounded perfectly clear and true. The summer 
evening was balmy. The concert was a discovery 


| it found a use for cathedral cloisters that no one seems 


to have thought of before. What do the Three Choirs 
do with their cloisters ? They turn them into cloak 
rooms. Asa matter of fact, picturesque though these 
medizval relics are, one had always had doubts about 
their usefulness. How cold and draughty they must 
have been in the old monkish days, especially when 
placed (as at Canterbury) on the north side of the 
Cathedral! The idea of cloisters comes, of course, 
from Mediterranean lands, where the sun is a formidable 
power, to be evaded. Well, the cloister-builders 
worked for something they could not have dreamt of 

for Adrian Boult to conduct a perfect performance 
of the ‘ Siegfried Idyll’ to the refreshment of a group 
of pilgrims worn with the honks and jars of motor 
ridden Canterbury 

It is to be hoped that the Festival will goon. After 
all, when you are in Canterbury Cathedral some 
imperfection in the definition of the ‘ Jupiter’ Sym- 
phony need not trouble you too much ; for to right, to 
left, above, is that which entrances the eye and makes 
you feel a better man. Ordinarily, at Canterbury you 
simply visit the Cathedral and then go away. This 
time one was in and out at all hours, and at all hours 
it was beautiful, endlessly beautiful, by noon, by 
evening, by night. They were narrow, unenlightened 
people who put up that delicate grey masonry ; odious 
in many of their ways; but we cannot help feeling for 
Can as much be ex- 


our picture palaces and gas-works and garages ? 
R. ( 


HASLEMERE FESTIVAL OF CHAMBER 
MUSIC 
At this year’s Festival, which took place from August 
19 to 31 inclusive, there were again twelve concerts 
two devoted to Bach, one to Handel and Bach, three 


|to old English music (including one to Locke and 


Purcell), one to sacred vocal and instrumental music, 
one to Spanish and Italian music, one to Italian and 
French music, one to French music, and two to ancient 
dances and rhythmic music. As many of the works 


|had been heard at previous Festivals, we shall not 


discuss them again in this restricted space; nor can 
we discuss in each case the technical side of the 
performance. We must confine ourselves to the general 
statement that Mr. Rudolf Dolmetsch retains his 
position as virtuoso on the harpsichord and the gamba 


|and if Mrs. Dolmetsch has not his brilliant technique, 


she surpasses him in expression and beauty of tone 
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Mr. Carl Dolmetsch has developed into a virtuoso on | 


the recorder, on which he is equalled only by Mr. 
Tomalin, and Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch remains the wizard 
of the clavichord. A talented lute player has also 
appeared at these concerts in Mrs. Donington. 

Chere are quite a number of other performers who 
showed marked talent, but we cannot enumerate them 
all here. The quality of the performances varied a 
great deal. While sometimes it attained a high 
standard, it was now and then greatly lacking in 
perfection, and as the ability of the executants was 
beyond question, this was evidently due to lack of 
preparation, or sometimes also to fatigue from the strain 
of so great and prolonged a task. 

Of the Bach works only the Cantata No. 152 
was new at these concerts. In this the important 
oboe d’amore part was beautifully played by Mr. 
Léon Goossens. The Jesses Orchestra, composed 
of strings, recorders, and harpsichord, ably led 
by Mr. Rudolf Dolmetsch, performed among other 
works a fine suite compiled from Handel's ‘ Alchymist,’ 
and Madame Cécile Dolmetsch (Mrs. Ward) sang ‘ Vo 
var guerra,’ from ‘ Rinaldo,’ with the harpsichord 
piece ‘ played by Mr. Hendel,’ which was published 
apart from the opera by Walsh, and is now almost 
entirely unknown. Mr. Miles Tomalin played charm- 
ingly a Sonata in C for recorder, gamba, and harpsichord 
by the same. First revivals of old English music 
were: ‘An Elegiack Dialogue on the sad losse of his 
much-esteemed Friend, Mr. William Lawes, &c.,’ for 


danced 


three voices, three viols, and harpsichord, a fine and | 


impressive work ; two Concertos respectively for two 
and one recorder, strings, and harpsichord, by Robert 


Woodcock, which contain much charming music (the | 


Finale of the latter, brilliantly played by Mr. Carl 
Dolmetsch was encored); and an interesting Sonata 
for four violins, gamba, violone, and harpsichord, by 
William Young. 

The ‘ Broken Consort,’ for two violins, gamba, and 
harpsichord, by Matthew Locke, his Harpsichord 
Suite, and the previously performed Suite for 
four viols, contain much that is attractive, but they 
bear no comparison with Purcell’s Chaconne in G minor 
for two violins, gamba, and harpsichord, which is a 
work of genius. The same composer’s humorous 
terzetto, ‘ When the cock begins to crow,’ pleased so 
much that it had to be repeated. Two of the most 
supremely beautiful old English works were Sheryng- 


ham’s ‘ Ah, gentil Jhesu,’ for four voices and four | 
viols, c. 1520, which in its lofty spirituality anticipates | 


Palestrina, and the noble anthem for five voices and 
five viols, by Orlando Gibbons, c. 1610, a worthy speci- 
men of the greatest period of English music. Both 
had to be repeated. 

First revivals of Spanish music were: an excellent 
Pavana for recorders, viols, and lute, and a song with 
lute by Luis Milan, 1536; a song with lute by D. 
Pisador, 1552; and a Fantasy for the lute by A. de 
Mudazza, 1546. Of Italian music: two Airs with 
very florid and difficult divisions, for two recorders 
and lute, by Nicola Mattei, c. 
violin and harpsichord by the same, with one Corrente 
‘for the ears’ and one Corrente ‘ for the feet’; and 
two pleasing songs by Caccini and by A. Falconieri, 
with lute accompaniment. 


First revivals from the French school were: two 


1670, and a Suite for} 


charming pieces for three recorders, and the ‘ Quatriéme | 


Concert’ for harpsichord, violin, and 
Couperin (the delightful Forlane of the latter was 
encored) ; the fifth Concert by Rameau for the same 
combination ; a Suite for harpsichord by d’Anglebert, 


and one for gamba by Demachy, 1685, re-discovered | 


recently by Mr. Dolmetsch; a 15th-century song, 
‘C’est le jolly moys de May,’ from last year’s pro- 
gramme, was repeated, this time with ritornelles for 
a rebec, according to the custom of the time ; the very 
pretty ‘Troisitme Concert’ for two gambas, by 


Couperin, and an interesting Sonata by Mondonviile, | 


c. 1740, for harpsichord and violin, the Giga of which 
was encored. 


gamba, by | 





Two evenings were devoted to ancient dances, the 
first being introduced by an orchestral Suite of 17th- 
century French dance tunes. The second consisted of 
ancient Spanish folk-tunes and dances, presented in 
the form of a Masque very effectively arranged from 
a tale from ‘ Thousand and One Nights,’ by that 
versatile artist Mrs. Dolmetsch, who had consulted 
ancient Spanish choreographical works to ensure 
historical correctness of the dances, designed all the 
costumes, painted the very effective scenery, and who 
herself the Saraband and Folia. The whole 
dance-pantomime was very charming, and roused the 
audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 

On three mornings in each of the two weeks of the 
Festival unofficial performances were given at the hall, 
where many fine and interesting old works were played 
One of these was under the direction of Madame 
Matton-Painparé, and was particularly noticeable for 
her charming interpretation of two fine songs by Dufay 
(with two viols), and a quaint item by de la Barre, 
accompanied by herself with gamba pizzicato. She 
also produced on this occasion some remarkably fine 
Fantasies for viols, by Jenkins, Alexander Agricola, 
du Caurroy, and Coron. 

FE. VAN DER STRAETEN 


MUSIC IN MANCHESTER 


THE HALLE PROSPECTUS 


Some of the features of the coming seventy-second 
season of Hallé concerts may be regarded legitimately 
as the response to criticism in this and other journals 
of what has been regarded in the past as the un 
responsiveness of the Hallé Society to the claims of 


composers, living or dead, to recognition in their 
mature and fully representative work. The choral 


policy has undergone some concentration, and the 
gaps between performances leave time for adequate 
preparation without resort to high-pressure rehearsal 
in the final period Che ‘ Faust ’ music of Berlioz, and 
‘The Messiah,’ are the financial sheet-anchors, set off 
by the introduction on November 21 of Rachmaninov's 
Che Bells’ (first heard at Birmingham in 1921, and 
a year later at Liverpool, under Wood); Kodaly’s 
‘Psalmus Hungaricus ’ Dvorak’s Te Deum, and 
Harty’s ‘ Mystic Trumpeter.’ Apart from these choral 
concerts and a Wagner evening next February, no 
vocal soloists appear in conjunction with the orchestra 
Manchester taste possibly may be peculiar in this 
respect that its patrons, able to have only purely 
orchestral evenings on six occasions, prefer on others 
to have instrumentalists of renown rather than vocalists 
of similar calibre, associated with the orchestra. This 
attitude, in an area containing so large a public in- 
terested in vocal music, is in marked contrast to the 
tendency of Hallé’s time, as I showed in the ‘ Seventy 
Years’ Review’ appearing in this journal two years 
since. 

Assuming that the programmes as outlined in the 
prospectus just issued are carried out in their substantial 
entirety, the coming season presents to the Manchester 
public the finest all-round combination of unknown or 
little-known orchestral works alongside the established 
classics since Harty took charge here 

The works whose absence hitherto had _ excited 
most comment Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Pastoral’ 
Symphony and the later symphonic writing of Mahler 
and Sibelius—all find a place in the coming scheme 
The dates are : Sibelius’s fifth Symphony on October 24, 
fourth Symphony on December 5, and Violin Concerto 
on October 31; the ‘ Pastoral’ on November 7; 
Mahler’s fourth Symphony on February 27—-a fortnight 
earlier than the introduction under the B.B.C. of the 
vast No. 8 at Queen’s Hall on April 11. These two 
performances will probably attract attention from a 
wider circle of musical enthusiasts than any other music 
to be heard in England during the coming winter. 

The ‘Sinfonia Sevillana’ of Turina was dropped 
last season, in the week of Mr. Willem Gezink’s lamented 
death, and will now be restored on December 5. 








“ 
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Elgar’s second Symphony was a few years since 
played by Harty at two consecutive Hallé concerts, 
and will be heard again very gladly on January 23, 
a like welcome awaiting the ‘Cello Concerto, to be 
played by Cassado on February 13. Suggia in Eugen 
d’Albert’s Concerto (new to Manchester) will appear 
in the same programme as the Vaughan Williams 
Symphony on November 7. 

Of other symphonic music there wili be Nos. 3 and 5 
of Beethoven; Nos. 1 and 4 of Schumann; Nos. 
1 and 3 of Brahms; Borodin in B minor; César 
Franck in D minor; and Dvordk’s ‘ New World.’ On 
January 23, Elgar’s E flat Symphony will be followed 
by Strauss’s ‘Don Juan,’ ‘ Till Eulenspiegel,’ and 
‘Tod und Verklarung.’ The principal concertos 
not already mentioned are Schumann’s A minor 
(Backhaus) ; Mozart’s A major (Orloff) ; Beethoven's 
Violin (D’Aranyi); Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor 
(Moiseiwitsch); Brahms’s Violin (Szigeti); Brahms’s 
D minor (Schnabel), and Grieg’s (Cortot). 

The chief miscellaneous orchestral works new 
to Manchester include the ‘ Fagade’ Suite, by 
William Walton (October 24) ; ‘Scythian’ Suite, by 
Prokofiev (October 31); ‘Capriol’ Suite, by Peter 
Warlock (November 7); ‘ Rio Grande,’ by Constant 
Lambert (December 12); Holst’s ‘ St. Paul’s’ Suite 
(January 16); Respighi’s ‘ Botticelli Pictures’ 
(January 30); Krenek’s ‘ Potpourri’ (January 30) ; 
Ravel’s ‘La Valse’ and John Ireland’s ‘ Mai-Dun’ 
(February 13); and on March 20 the Pension Fund 
Concert will bring to a close the most distinguished 
series of programmes given at Manchester in post- 
war years 
should result. 








The Coming Season 


First List 
DELIUS FESTIVAL 
Sir Thomas Beecham is the conductor and organizer. 
Six concerts will be given, as follows : 


October 12, afternoon, Queen’s Hall (in conjunction | 


with the Columbia Graphophone Co.).—‘ Brigg 
Fair’: second Dance Rhapsody - * Sea-Drift * ; 
Act 3 of ‘A Village Romeo and Juliet’; ‘Ina 
Summer Garden’ ; first performance of ‘A Late 


Lark,’ for voice and orchestra 

October 16, evening, AZolian Hall 
orchestra ; first performance of 
for strings; ‘Cello Sonata, &« 

October 18, evening, Queen’s Hall (in conjunction 
with the B.B.C.).— Eventyr’ ; first performance 
in England of ‘ Arabesk’; Pianoforte Concerto ; 
* Appalachia.’ 

October 23, evening, AZolian Hall.—Unaccompanied 
part-songs ; first Violin Sonata; String Quartet ; 
Songs 

October 24, evening, Queen’s Hall (in conjunction 
with the Royal Philharmonic Society).—‘ North- 
Country Sketches’; ‘ Songs of Sunset’; Violin 
Concerto; first Dance Rhapsody; first perform- 
ance in England of the Gerda episgde from 
* Fennimore and Gerda.’ 

November 1, evening, Queen’s Hall (in conjunction 
with the B.B.C.).— A Mass of Life.’ 


Works for small 
‘ Air and Dance’ 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS IN LONDON 
RoyAL PHILHARMONIC Socirety.—Eight concerts, as 
follows : October 24, Sir Thomas Beecham (see above) ; 
November 14, Vaclav Talich ; November 28, Hermann 
Scherchen ; January 16, Basil Cameron; January 30, 
Sir Edward Elgar ; February 20, Sir Thomas Beecham ; 

March 13, John Barbirolli; April 3, Fritz Busch. 
B.B.C. SympHony ConcERTS.—Twenty-one concerts 
at Queen’s Hall, on Wednesday or Friday evenings, 
during the twenty-one weeks October 20-December 14 





A public response of similar distinction | 


| and January 12-April 12. Conductors: Sir Thomas 
Beecham (ten), Sir Henry Wood (five), Sir Landon 
| Ronald (two), Franz von Hoesslin, Ernest Ansermet, 
| Hermann Scherchen, and Perez Casas (one each). The 
| first three programmes include the ‘ Sinfonia Domes- 
| tica,’ Delius’s ‘A Mass of Life’ (see Delius Festival, 
above), and Elgar’s second Symphony. New works 
and other interesting items include Vaughan Williams's 
‘Flos Campi,’ Stravinsky’s ‘ The Song of the Nightin- 
gale,’ Bart6k’s Pianoforte Concerto and ‘ The Amazing 
Mandarin,’ ‘ Solomon,’ Gibson’s Overture ‘ Neil Gow 
| Bax’s third Symphony (first performance), Elgar’s 
| Violin Concerto arranged (and played) by Lione! 
Tertis as a Viola Concerto, a new work by Peter 
Warlock, and Mahler’s fourth and eighth Symphonies 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA.—Ten Symphony 
Concerts at Queen’s Hall on Monday evenings October 
| 14 and 28, November 4 and 18, December 9, January 20, 
| February 10, March 10 and 24, and April 7. Con- 
|ductors: Albert Coates, Mengelberg, John Barbirolli, 
Emil Cooper, Abendroth, Weingartner. Fifteen Sym- 
| phony concerts will be given at the Royal Albert Hall 
|on Sunday afternoons from November 17 to April 13. 
|Conductors: Albert Coates, Stewart Deas, Malcolm 
Sargent, Reginald Stewart, Bruno Walter, Ethel 
Leginska, Pedro Morales. 
THe HALLE OrcHESTRA.—Six concerts under Sir 
Hamilton Harty at Queen’s Hall on Friday evenings 
November 15 and 29, December 13, January 10 and 24, 
}and February 7. 
| THe BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, under 
| Furtwangler, will play at the Royal Albert Hall on 
| Sunday afternoon, December 1, and at Queen's Hall 
} on Tuesday evening, December 3., 
| THe British WomMEN’s SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA.— 
Four concerts under Dr. Malcolm Sargent at Queen’s 
| Hall on September 28, November 25, February 17, and 
March 31. 
THE LONDON CONCERT ORCHESTRA.—Six concerts at 
£olian Hall under the general conductorship of Arthur 
| L. Parfrey. 





CHAMBER CONCERTS IN LONDON 

Five Wednesday evening concerts will be given at 
Wigmore Hall on October 9 and 23, November 6 ai:d 
20, and December 4, under the management of Miss 
Dorothy Silk, Miss Myra Hess, Mr. Ivor James 
Mr. Herbert Menges, Miss Isolde Menges, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, and Miss Dorothy Silk. 

Mr. Gordon Bryan announces a concert at Zolian 
Hall on October 30, at which the programme will 
consist of William Walton's Pianoforte Quartet (first 
performance in London), seven Poems by Li-Po, set 
for voice and instruments by Constant Lambert, three 
songs with accompaniment for string quintet, &c., by 
Patrick Hadley, Pianoforte Sonata by Constant 
Lambert (first performance), five songs by William 
Walton, Patrick Hadley’s ‘ Ephemera,’ and Prokofiev's 
Overture on Yiddish Themes for clarinet, string quartet, 
and pianoforte. 

Concerts will be given by the London String Quartet 
at AZolian Hall on October 5, the Hart House Quartet 
of Toronto at Wigmore Hall on October 8, the Zimmer 
| String Quartet of Brussels at Wigmore Hall on October 
19 (the three programmes each include Debussy’s 
Quartet), the Westminster String Quartet at Wigmore 
| Hall on October 29 (first performance of Szymanowski’s 
Quartet in C). Armstrong Gibbs announces a concert 
| of his compositions at Zolian Hall on October 30, with 
the first performance of a Lyric Sonata for violin and 
pianoforte. 

Michael Zacharewitsch will play nineteen Violin 
Concertos by nineteen composers in the course of six 
recitals at Wigmore and A®olian Halls. First recital 
October 26, at 8,15, 

Lionel Tertis will give viola recitals at Wigmore and 
#Eolian Halls on October 3, January 30, May 1 
| December 7, March 15, and May 31. 
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CHORAL CONCERTS IN LONDON AND 
SUBURBS 
BATTERSEA AND WANDSWORTH MusICAL UNION (Mr. 
F. Wilment Bates) —‘ A Tale of Old Japan’; 
‘A Princess of Kensington.’ 
BERMONDSEY SETTLEMENT (Dr. J. FE. Borland).— 
Carols and miscellaneous ; ‘ The Gondoliers.’ 
BISHOPSGATE INSTITUTE CHORAL Society (Mr. C. 
‘Thornton Lofthouse) “Sleepers, wake’; ‘ News 
from Whydah’ (Balfour Gardiner); Fantasy on 
Christmas Carols (Vaughan Williams) ; Dvorak’s 
Stabat Mater. 

CENTRAL CROYDON MusIcaAt Socrety (Mr. H. Leslie- 


Smith).—‘ The Golden Legend’; Parry’s ‘ The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin’; ‘The _ Erl-King’s 
Daughter’ (Gade) ; ‘News from Whydah’ 


(Balfour Gardiner) 

CENTRAL LONDON CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 
(Mr. David J. Thomas).—Selections from ‘ Tann- 
hauser,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ and ‘ The Mastersingers ’ 
‘Hymn of Praise.’ 

City oF Lonpon CHoRAL Unron (Dr. Harold Darke). 

— A Sea Symphony’ (Vaughan Williams) ; ‘ In 
honour of the city ’ (Dyson). 

City TempLe CHoRAL Society (Mr. Vincent Thomas) 

—Elijah’; Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’; ‘ The Mes 
siah’ ; ‘ The Creation ’; Dvorak’s ‘ Stabat Mater’; 
* Judas Maccabeus ’ ; Bach selection (Good Friday). 

CROYDON PHILHARMONIC Society (Mr. Alan J. Kirby) 
—‘ The Messiah’ ; 
Elgar’s ‘Go, song of mine,’ and other modern 
unaccompanied works ; 
the ‘ Coffee Cantata’ and the ‘ Peasant Cantata.’ 

CRYSTAL PALACE CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 
(Mr. Walter W. Hedgcock).—Concert edition of 
‘Carmen’; ‘ By the deep, nine’ (Rowley); ‘A 
Tale of Old Japan.’ 

DULWICH PHILHARMONIC SocrEty (Mr. Leslie Regan) 
—‘ The Song of Hiawatha’; Harty’s ‘ 
Trumpeter ’ ; 

‘ The Apostles.’ 

EALING CHORAL AND 
Herbert Dawson) 
Matthew ’ Passion 

HARROW AND GREENHILL CHORAL Society (Mr. F. W. 
Belchamber).—' Blest Pair of Sirens’; madrigals, 
&c. 

Mitt Hitt Musica Society (Mr. Herbert Y. Temple- 
man).— King Olaf’; ‘Hymn to Providence’ 
(Edric Cundell) ; ‘ Five Mystical Songs ’ (Vaughan 
Williams). 

PEOPLE'S PALACE CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES 
(Mr. Frank Idle}.—' Judas Maccabeus ’ ; ‘ Samson 
and Delilah’; Ethel Smyth’s Massin D; Hiller’s 
‘Song of Victory’ ‘The Messiah.’ 

PHILHARMONIC CHorrR, THE (Mr. C. Kennedy Scott) 
‘A Mass of Life’ (Delius: see above, the Delius 
Festival): Mass in B minor; ‘ The Dream of 
Gerontius’; ‘ The Messiah’ (special performance 
for schools). 

Royat CHorat Society (Dr. Malcolm Sargent) 

‘ Elijah ’ ; Wagner concert; carols ; ‘ The 
Messiah ’ (January 4 and Good Friday) ; scenes 
from ‘ Faust ’ and other operas ; Mass in B minor ; 
‘The Dream of Gerontius.’ 

Sr. MIcHAEL’s (CORNHILL) SinGErRs (Dr. Harold Darke) 
—‘ The Sower’ (Darke); ‘Prayer’ (Frank 
Bridge) ; Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’; Vaughan Wil 
liams’s Mass in G minor; ‘ Beyond these voices’ 
and ‘Voces clamantium’ (Parry); Mass in 
B minor; Christmas Oratorio, Parts 1-4. 

WANSTEAD CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY (Mr 
Leslie Regan).—‘ A Tale of Old Japan’; Bliss’s 
‘ Pastoral ’ ; The Messiah.’ 

WESTMINSTER CHORAL Society (Mr. Vincent Thomas) 
—‘ God so loved the world’ (Bach); ‘ The 
Seasons’; ‘ The Song of Hiawatha.’ 

Tutse Hitt: Hory Trinity CuHorat Society (Mr. 
Henry F. Hall).—Mass in B minor ; ‘ St. Matthew ’ 

Passion. 


‘ 


Society (Mr 
Makers’; ‘St 


ORCHESTRAL 
— The Music 


Oldroyd’s ‘ Stabat Mater,’ | 


Bach evening, including 


The Mystic 
Stanford’s ‘Songs of the Sea’;| 






West MIDDLESEX MusicaAL Society (Mr. C. Stanley 
Smallman).—Selection from ‘Carmen’; ‘ Elijah.’ 
WILLESDEN GREEN AND CRICKLEWOOD CHORAL 

Society (Mr. F. W. Belchamber).—‘ A Tale of 
Old Japan’; ‘ The Wedding of Shon Maclean’ 
“The Martyr of Antioch.’ 


CONCERTS IN THE PROVINCES 

ABERDEEN Choral and Orchestral Concerts Association 
(Mr. Willan Swainson) : ‘The Kingdom’; Mozart’s 
‘Requiem’; MHolst’s Hymns from the ‘ Rig 
Veda’; (November 15) Madrigals by the Chelsea 
Singers 

Ayr Choral Union (Mr. Matthew Norton): ‘ Elijah.’ 

BARNSLEY St. Cecilia Society (Dr. J. Frederic Staton) : 
‘Hymn of Praise’; Holst’s Two Psalms; miscel- 
laneous 

3aTH Choral and Orchestral Society (Mr. H. T. 
‘Christmas Oratorio,’ Parts 1 and 2; ‘ King Olaf’ ; 
madrigals. 

BIRMINGHAM 
City of Birmingham Orchestra (Dr. Adrian Boult) : 
Eight Symphony concerts at the Town Hall on 
Thursday evenings October 10 and 24, November 
} 21, December 12, January 23, February 13, 
March 6, March 27. The programmes include 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Pastoral’ Symphony, Mah- 
ler’s ‘Song of the Earth,’ Delius’s ‘ Brigg Fair,’ 
and (to be conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent on 
October 24) Elgar’s first Symphony. 
Birmingham Catholic Choir (Mr. Robert Eaton) : 
The Dream of Gerontius’; 16th-century alla 
cappella music, &c.; Verdi’s Stabat Mater ; 
Dvorak’s Patriotic Hymn. 

City of Birmingham Choir (Mr. G. D. Cunningham) : 
‘Elijah’; Franck’s 150th Psalm; ‘Omar Khay- 
yam.’ 

Birmingham Choral and Orchestral 
Joseph H. Adams): ‘ The Creation’ 
Praise’: ‘ Aida’; ‘ The Messiah.’ 

BILLINGBOROUGH Choral Society (Mr. J. Bernard 
Jackson): ‘The King shall rejoice’ (Handel) ; 
*O come, let us sing unto the Lord ’ (Mendelssohn ) 

Boston Choral Society (Mr. J. Bernard Jackson) 
‘ Jesu, Joy and Treasure’; ‘ Elijah.’ 

BRISTOI 

Bristol Choral Society (Mr. S. W. Underwood) : * The 
Song of Hiawatha ’ The Messiah’; ‘ Flijah’ ; 
Wagner selections, conducted by Siegfried Wagner. 

Bristol Philharmonic Society (Mr. Arnold Barter) : 

The Blessed Damozel’ (Debussy); ‘ Jesu, Joy 
and Treasure’; ‘ An Apostrophe to the Heavenly 
Hosts ’ (Healey Willan) ; fhe Hymn of Jesus’ ; 
‘The Rio Grande’ (Constant Lambert); ‘ The 
Kingdom.’ The orchestral works include Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘ A London Symphony ’ and Schubert’s 
‘ Unfinished’ Symphony, with Frank Merrick’s 
Scherzo and Finale. 

BrRoaApstTairs and St. Peter’s Choral Society (Mr. 
F. E. Fisher): Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment.’ 

BuRNLEY Municipal Choir: ‘Acis and Galatea ay 
‘Christmas Oratorio’ ; ‘ The Damnation of Faust,’ 
with the Hallé Orchestra, under Sir Hamilton 
Harty 

CARLISLE Choral Society (Dr. F. W. Wadely) : 
‘ The Pied Piper of Hamelin.’ 

CovENTRY Philharmonic Society (Dr. H. W. Rhodes) : 
‘Hiawatha,’ Parts 1 and 2; ‘ The Messiah’ 
‘St. Paul.’ 

Dersy Choral 


Sims) : 


Union (Mr. 
* Hymn of 


Parry's 


Union (Sir Henry Coward): ‘ The 
Messiah’: ‘ The Damnation of Faust.’ 
Devizes Philharmonic Society (Mr. F. V. 
a Stanford concert ; ‘ Elijah.’ 
DuNDEE Choral Union (Mr. C. M. Cowe): ‘ The 
Messiah’; ‘ The Golden Legend’; ‘ The Swan 
and the Skylark’ (Goring Thomas). 
DUNFERMLINE Choral Union (Mr. A. Henderson) : 
‘The Messiah’; ‘ The Seasons’; ‘ The Banner 
of St. George’; ‘A Tale of Old Japan.’ 


Weaver) : 
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EDINBURGH 
Edinburgh Roya! Choral Union (Mr. W. Greenhouse- 


Allt): ‘ The Messiah’; Scottish concert; ‘ Solo- 
mon’: ‘ St. Matthew’ Passion 
Reid Symphony Orchestra (Prof. D. F. Tovey) 


Eight concerts on Thursday evenings, October 31, 
November 14 and 28, December 12, February 6 
and 20, March 6 and 20. The orchestral works 
include Bruckner’s ‘ Romantic’ Symphony and 
Dvorak’s third. With a special choir, Bach’s 
Magnificat and Brahms’s ‘ Song of Destiny’ will 
be sung 

FAVERSHAM Institute Philharmonic Society (Mr. W. J 
Keech) : ‘ Caractacus’ Tom Jones’; Brahms's 
* Requiem.’ 

Frome Choral Society (Mr 
‘ Spring.’ 

Giascow Choral and Orchestral Union.—Thirteen 
Tuesday and fourteen Saturday concerts. The 
choral works, conducted by Mr. Wilfrid Senior 
are Honegger’s ‘ King David,’ ‘The Hymn of 
Praise,’ ‘ The Messiah,’ and ‘ The Seasons.’ The 
orchestral conductors are Mr. Albert van Raalte 
Mr. Vladimir Golschmann, and Mr. Robert Heger 
Several British works will be conducted by their 
composers 

Grays (Essex) Philharmon« 
Fraser) ‘The Creation ’ 
* Les Cloches de Corneville.’ 

HALIFAX.— 

Halifax Choral Society (Dr. A. C. Tysoe): ‘ Every- 
man’ (Walford Davies) Acis and Galatea’: 

The Messiah * The Black Knight.’ 

Svmphony concerts will be given by the Bradford 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Mr. Keith Douglas 
on October 24, December 5, January 23, and 
February 20 


4. M. Porter Haydn's 


Society (Mr. W. H 
‘Hear my prayer’ 


HANLEY 
North Staffs District Choral Society (Mr. John 
James) * Elijah ’ Ihe Messiah’; ‘ The 


Damnation of Faust.’ 
HUDDERSFIELD 

Huddersfield Choral Society (Sir Henry Coward) 
Beethoven's Massin D ; ‘ The Messiah’; ‘ Samson 
and Delilah.’ 

Huddersfield Philharmonic Society (Mr. J. Fletcher 
Svkes) an orchestral concert ; The Messiah ’ 
concert with the Huddersfield Vocal Union. 

Concerts will also be given by the Permanent 
Orchestra, the Glee and Madrigal Society, the 
Holme Valley Male-Voice Choir 

KrrKcaALpy Choral Union (Mr. C. M. Cowe) 
Maccabeus.’ 
LEEDS 

Leeds Choral Union 
Harty), ‘ The Damnation of Faust’ ; 
(Sir Thomas Beecham), ‘ The Messiah ’ 
(Mr. Julius Harrison), ‘The Music 
Delius’s ‘ Sea-Drift.’ 

Leeds New Choral Society (Mr. H. Bardgett) 

‘ Joshua’; ‘ Christmas Oratorio’; ‘ Oberon.’ 
LINCOLN Musical Society (Dr. G. J. Bennett): Harty’s 
‘ The Mystic Trumpeter’; Haydn's ‘ Spring.’ 
LiverPpoot Philharmonic Society Twelve concerts 

on Tuesday evenings from October 8 to March 25 
Conductors: Sir Henry Wood (four), Sir Thomas 
Beecham (four), Abendroth, Oskar Fried, Basil 
Cameron, Malcolm Sargent. The choral works 
are Bach's ‘ Now shall the Grace,’ ‘A Song of 
Destiny,’ Debussy’s ‘The Blessed Damoczel,’ 
Verdi's Te Deum, Kodaly’s ‘ Psalmus Hungaricus,’ 
Rachmaninov’s Three Russian Songs, Handel's 
sixth Chandos Anthem 
Maipstoneé Choral Union (Mr. F 
‘ Acis and Galatea’; ‘ Elijah.’ 
MANCHESTER (see also p. 933). 

Hallé concerts, conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty. 
The seventy-second season consists of twenty 
Thursday evening concerts from October 17 to 
March 13, an extra ‘ Messiah’ performance on | 


* Judas 


November 19 (Sir Hamilton 
December 19 
March 25 
Makers ’ 


Wilson Parish) 


| for the season on October 1. 


December 20, and a final Pension Fund concert 
The choral works are Rachmaninov’s ‘ The Bells,’ 
Harty’s ‘The Mystic Trumpeter,’ Kodaly’s 
‘Psalmus Hungaricus,’ and Dvordk’s Te Deum 
(November 21); ‘The Messiah’ (December 19 
and 20) ; ‘ The Damnation of Faust’ (February 29) 

NeEwaRK Choral Society (Dr. W. A. Hall) : ‘ Hiawatha,’ 
Parts 1 and 2 

Newport Choral Society (Mr. Arthur FE. Sims) : 
leria Rusticana’ ‘The Revenge’ 

* Requiem.’ 

NORTHAMPTON Musical Society (Mr. Charles J. King) : 
‘ The Messiah.’ 

NorRTHWICH Philharmonic Society (Mr. J. Patterson 
Shaw): ‘ Phaudrig Crohoore’; concert edition 
of ‘ Faust.’ 

NOTTINGHAM Sacred 


‘ Caval 
Verdi's 


Harmonic Society (Mr. Allen 
Gill) : ‘ Hiawatha,’ Parts 1 and 2; Harty’s ‘ The 
Mystic Trumpeter’; ‘ The Messiah’; concert by 
the Hallé Orchestra under Sir Hamilton Harty 
Verdi's ‘ Requiem’; Berlioz’s Te Deum. 

Reppitcn Festival Choir: ‘ The Messiah.’ 

SHEFFIELD Amateur Musical Society (Dr. J. 
Staton): Carols; Verdi's ‘ Requiem.’ 

STOURBRIDGE Concert Society 
* The Wedding of Shon Maclean’; concert edition 
of ‘Carmen’; ‘ Hiawatha,’ Parts 1 and 2. 

rorovay Philharmonic Society (Mr. Vernon S. Read) 
‘Song of Destiny’ ‘News from Whydah’ 
(Balfour Gardiner), and part-songs ; ‘ The Messiah’ ; 
‘A Tale of Old Japan.’ 

WAREHAM Choral Society (Mr. Edgar A. Lane) 
Messiah ’; ‘ The Gondoliers.’ 

WARRINGTON Musical Society (Mr. Frank H. Crossley) 
Act 1 of ‘ Lohengrin’; concert edition of ‘ Tom 
Jones’; miscellaneous 

WINDSOR AND EtToN Choral Society (Rev. B. C. S 
Everett) : Bach’s Mass in B minor; ‘ Lo, round 
the throne’ (H. G. Ley) ; Brahms’s ‘ Requiem.’ 

YorK Musical Society (Dr. E. C. Bairstow) : Song recital 
by Miss Winifred Holloway ; Bach recital by Mr 
Harold Samuel, and madrigals; Bliss’s ‘ Pastoral’ ; 
Armstrong Gibbs’s ‘ La Belle Dame sans merci.’ 


Frederic 


‘ The 


IRELAND. 
BetFrast FThilharmonic Society (Mr. E. Godfrey 
Brown); ‘Hey Nonny No’ (Smyth) and part- 
songs; ‘The Kingdom’; Harty’s ‘ The Mystic 


Trumpeter ’; excerpt from ‘ Tannhauser ’; ‘ The 
Messiah.’ Orchestral works Brahms’s second 
Symphony ; ‘ The Lark Ascending.’ 

Dustin Philharmonic Society (Col. Fritz Brase and 
Mr. Turner Huggard): Parry’s ‘ The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin’; ‘ Elijah’; ‘ The Golden Legend’ 
‘Hymn to St. Patrick’ (H. R. White). Orchestral 
works include Beethoven's seventh Symphony and 
Brahms’s first, and the ‘ Enigma’ Variations 








The annual report and balance sheet of the Sunday 
Evening Concert Society (Working Men’s College, 
Crowndale Road, N.W.1) shows a flourishing condition 
of affairs. The Society begins its new season on 
October 6, at 6.30, when the performers will be 
Miss Harriet Cohen, Mr. John Goss, and the Stratton 
Quartet, in works by three of the B’s—Bach, Beethoven, 


|'and Bax—Schubert, &c. 


The Strolling Players’ Amateur Orchestral Society, 
conducted by Mr. Joseph Ivimey for the twenty-fifth 
year, announces concerts at Queen’s Hall on December 
5, March 20, and May 15. Among the works to be 
studied are Schumann's third Symphony, Ethel Smyth’s 
‘ Two Interlinked French Melodies,’ and a new Violin 
Concerto by Holbrooks. 

The Insurance Orchestral Society of London (hon. 
conductor, Mr. Harold Rawlinson) starts its rehearsals 
There are vacancies in 
all departments for advanced players. Apply to the 
hon. secretary, Mr. Thomas Wallace, 61, Threadneedle 
Street, E.C.2. 
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ANNIBAL GANTEZ: A MERRY MUSICIAN 
By J. A. WestRuP a 

The subject of this article was one of the most 
curious characters of his time. Born at Marseilles 
about the end of the 16th century, he held many 
posts as maitre de chapelle in various parts of 
France, and is thought to have died about 1670. 
Of his life practically nothing is known beyond the 
casual autobiographical details which he has left. 
Nor has he bequeathed to posterity compositions 
which might enable an over-zealous student to hail 
him as the greatest unacknowledged master of the 
17th century. His fame rests not upon his music 
but upon a solitary literary effort published at 
Auxerre, in 1643. 

‘ L’Entretien des Musiciens,’ as this remarkable 
work is called, is by no means unknown to musi- 
cians. Though the original edition is extremely 
rare, a beautiful reprint edited by Thoinan and 
published by Claudin, in 1878, figures occasionally 
in the catalogues of second-hand booksellers, and 
copies can be picked up for a not immoderate sum. 
But in England I doubt whether the book is 
familiar to many, so that a short account may 
prove interesting. The work is made up of 
fifty-seven letters, preceded by a dedication, a 
preface, and the usual fulsome ode to the author 
by an uncritical admirer. The title-page runs as 
follows : 


L’Entretien 
des 
Musiciens 
par le Sieur 
Gantez, 
Prieur de la Magdaleine en Provance, 
Chanoine Semiprebandé, Maistre des 
Enfans de Choeur & de la Musique, 
en l’Eglise Insigne & Cathedrale 
Sainct Estienne d’Auxerre. 
A Auxerre, 

Chez Jacques Bouquet 
Imprimeur de Monseigneur |’Illu- 
strissime, & Reverendissime 
Evesque d’Auxerre, 

M. DC. XLII. 

The dedication is to Pierre de Broc, Bishop of 
Auxerre at the time. The preface, which is 
entitled ‘ Advertissement aux Chantres,’ begins 
by an ingenuous apology for any misprints which 
may occur in the text, ‘ either through the Author’s 
or the Printer’s carelessness,’ and goes on to point 
out the difficulty of getting appointed maitre de 
musique, securing a benefice, and writing a book 
of this kind, all within the space of three months. 
Indeed, the reverend author seems to have had 
some misgivings about the value of his work, as 
he tells us in the dedication that he has kept back 
nearly all the copies from circulation so that those 
who are hostile or hypercritical may not be able 
to lay their hands on it. This excess of false 
modesty, if it is true and not mere humbug, may 
serve to explain the extreme rarity of the original 
edition at the present day. 

With two exceptions there is no means of 
knowing who were the recipients of the letters 
which compose the body of the work. No. 6 is 
addressed to Mlle. de Saint-Géran, whose father 
was Marshal of France under Henry IV. and 
Louis XIII. Gantez tells us in Letter 53 that he 
dedicated to this lady a Mass of his composition, 
which was performed by the singers of the Sainte 





Chapelle and Notre Dame (the celebrated Mersenne 
being in the audience), and for which he received 
a present of thirty pistols (three hundred francs). 
No. 44 seems to be the reproduction of a dedicatory 
letter sent to the Abbé des Roches with another 
of Gantez’s Masses, that known as ‘ Letamini.’ 
The other fifty-five letters merely begin with the 
simple superscription ‘ Monsieur’ and end with 
the same device, a complimentary sentence which 
is joined up to what has gone before and leads on 
gracefully to the formula, ‘ Monsieur, votre servi- 
teur, A. Gantez.’ Whether these letters were 
addressed to actual persons it is impossible to say. 

Gantez tells us comparatively little about 
himself in the letters. We learn, however, that 
he had held maftrises in Marseilles, Aix, Arles, 
Avignon, Grenoble, Aigues-Mortes, Toulouse, 
Montauban, Aurillac, La Chatre, Le Havre, and 
Paris, before finally settling down at Auxerre 
where he secured a canonry and _ published 
‘L’Entretien.’ The number of these posts is not 
surprising. It was the practice of the time for 
Maitres de musique to travel—vicarier, it was called 

-in search of preferment. If they could afford 
it they would travel on horseback, but many, like 
Gantez himself on one occasion, were obliged to 
walk, and even sleep in the open air, for lack of 
money to fill their purses. Not only was it possible 
for a competent (or unscrupulous) man to secure a 
good post in the long run by this method, but also 
it was considered that the change of experience 
was beneficial. Chapter records of any Cathedral 
or collegiate church in the 17th century will 
provide instances of the continual coming and 
going of maitres de musique and the difficulty of 
getting hold of good men. 

In ‘ L’Entretien des Musiciens,’ Gantez offers 
advice to maitres de musique who wish to retain 
their positions or procure new ones. We get a 
picture of continual conflict. Canons are for ever 
at war with their maitres de musique, who, in turn, 
are unpopular with their singers. The wise maitre, 
it appears, will be prudent in his dealings with 
the canons, and polite and considerate to his 
singers. If he wishes to acquire a good reputation 
he will even be prepared to give charity to singers 
in reduced circumstances who may happen to be 
passing through the town. Only he must make 
sure that they are singers and not cheats. Charity 
cannot be indiscriminate. Gantez makes this 
quite clear : 

‘ And it would be a good thing, too, to be on 
your guard against many passers-by, who call 
themselves musicians and yet are not, which is 
why you must never give them anything without 
having heard them sing, so that you may not 
have the same experience as a certain Bishop 
to whom a good fellow presented himself and 
asked him to have pity on a poor singer. The 
said Lord Bishop, having given him dinner, 
summoned him afterwards, intending to make 
him sing, and the rogue replied, “‘ Sir, you should 
not be angry if I do not sing, since I am such a 
poor singer that I know nothing at all about it.””’ 
This extract gives a very good idea, even in 

translation, of Gantez’s style. The inevitable 
piece of advice, the loose construction, the anecdote 
to point the moral, all these recur over and over 
again in the letters. Gantez had read widely, 
though doubtless in a superficial way, and he 
cannot resist the temptation to produce an analogy 
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from mythology or history where the occasion 
offers. Most of the famous personages of Greek 
and Roman history are cited as having made what 
Gantez considers a memorable remark or having 
done what he considers a memorable act. Many 
of the Roman Emperors in particular appear in 
these pages, nor are the stories always of the kind 
that would be approved by the strait-laced. 

But the tediousness of these lapses into anecdote 
cannot impair the gaiety of the whole. Gantez 
was a merry musician, and his merriment peeps 
out of every page, even when he is making the 
most absurd hypocritical pretence of being grave 
and moral and serious. The most attractive part 
of his work is not that dealing with music, which, 
though interesting, is not of outstanding value. 
It is his observations on life in general which | 
entertain most. Never could hypocrisy be more} 
apparent than in his discussion of drink. It is 
quite evident that his whole life was spent in the 
companionship of the bottle, yet he takes the| 
severest air at times and would warn all and 
sundry against excess, saying that to drink well | 
is to drink enough and no more. In Letter 19, 
however, he lays all his cards on the table : 

*‘ Since you are so desirous of hearing my news, 

I will tell you that during the excessive heat of | 

this Summer I forget not to do as good Gardeners | 

do, that is to water their Gardens frequently, | 
and I think the reason why in Summer we have 

not so much rain as in Winter is that in Summer 

the Sky, being more thirsty, draws unto itself | 
that which the Winter sends us in too great | 
abundance ; therefore, since the Sky drinks and | 
the Earth drinks and man derives from both, | 
namely, his soul from Heaven and his body from | 

the Earth, why should we notdrink? A Musician 

is not esteemed if he is not a good drinker. 

Drinking is the most innocent and charming aad 

all pleasures. 

The justification of drinking is as old as Anacreon, 
and the rest may be taken as a fair indication of | 
the author’s own position and of the general view 
of his contemporaries. No doubt the precarious 
and changing life that musicians led encouraged 
them to seek comfort at the tavern. Gantez 
continually harps on this theme. In one place he | 
proclaims that though it is said that all musicians | 
are drunkards, yet all drunkards are not musicians 
—an original defence! Elsewhere he says that, 
just as a fish can only be caught with a hook, so the 
friendship of musicians can only be secured with 
a glass. Hence hospitality is recommended, so 
long as it is not too frequent, which would empty 
the purse and breed contempt. Again he tells us 
that ‘ all the difference there is between a Singer 
and a Garden is that to water a Garden you need 
water, whereas for a Singer you need wine. 

In face of these declarations we need not attach | 
too much importance to his warnings against the | 
evils of liquor. His condemnation of gluttony is| 
equally insincere and thoroughly light-hearted. | 
What could be more inconsequent than this} 
argument : 

‘ Cato says that the belly has no ears ; there-| 
fore, since one of the fine qualities of a Musician 
is to have a good ear, it seems to me that they 
ought not to love so much that which has none.’ 

Probably most of his sermonising is to be taken | 
with a grain of salt—his biting remarks about 


women, his complaint that singers take so little 
interest in religion, his views on ignorance, and 
so on. His discursive method takes him along 
many strange paths, and whether he is urging that 
Italy is a bad country for musicians or telling us 
what his grandmother once said about cheese, 
he maintains the same lively attitude towards his 
subject. 

Even when discussing the theory of music he 
cannot avoid flippancy. He divides sounds into 
seven kinds, which he calls ‘ le Continu, le Resonant, 
le Discret, le Fini, le Rafleschi, l’Harmonique, 
et l’Infini.’ The first is the sound of the organ, 
because it continues as long as you have your 
finger on the key and no longer, the second is of 
the lute, because it still sounds after it has been 
plucked. The third is of the voice, because 
discretion is necessary in singing. So the list goes 
on, the explanations becoming more fantastic and 
irrelevant. The discussion of the modes necessi- 
tates a pun: 

“At the present day there are far more 
Masters who compose @ /a mode than in accord- 
ance with the modes.’ 

He has, too, his own views about the nature of 
music : 

‘Now if you wish to know what Music is, 
I think it is the Art of singing well and composing 
well, and some would say that it is not science 
but one of the liberal Arts, yet I believe that in 
reality Singing is only an Art, but Composition 
is science, which is why you might say that 
Music is an Art and a Science at the same time.’ 
For all his discussion of theory and dreary 

| summary of the teaching of the time, he is far from 
holding that the authority of theoretical writers 
should be absolute : 

“I observe many things which the Theorists 
forbid which are none the less the best. Where- 
fore one must not be as scrupulous about keeping 
to the rules of Music as to the laws of Holy Writ, 
for since they are but men who have made the 
said rules, it is also permissible for men to make 
such additions or diminutions as one may con- 
sider more conducive to the suitability and 
attractiveness of a motet, and I suppose since 
we have climbed on the shoulders of the Ancients 
we can see further than they can, for these 
Gentlemen often tell us things which they would 
be unable to practise themselves, and Zarlino,* 
who had such a great reputation, left a fine 
Theory but no Music. ‘ 

Writing to one who proposed to abandon music 


| for philosophy, he praises his desire to study the 


latter, but claims that to abandon music for that 
purpose would be pure folly. Indeed, music and 
| the humanities should go hand-in-hand : 

‘I assure you that Music without letters is a 
body without a soul, for most of our Masters 
through their ignorance of Latin commit a 
thousand absurdities in their Motets, either in 
quantity or by misrepresenting the sense of the 
words, through lack of intelligence.’ 

He himself, we learn from another passage, made 
a slip in quantity in his Mass ‘ Letamini,’ and drew 


| down on himself the violent disapprobation of all 


the musicians of Paris, where he was at the time. 





* Zarlino (1517-90), the celebrated theorist, did leave some com- 
itions including an ‘ Orfeo,” a dramatic work performed in 1574. 
| Reis, however, his theoretical works which have made him famous. 
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On another kind of error—mistakes in performance 
—he has some amusing observations. These, he 
says, are nearly always accidental. 
be perfect, and a maitre de musique need not be 
too downcast by occasional misfortune. One 
should be ashamed of shameful things, such as 
leaving the tavern in an intoxicated condition, 
but not of things which one cannot help: 
‘ If the Canons were to blush every time they 
make a mistake in intoning, they would end by 


becoming Cardinals or Cherubim, and again, if | 
Singers were to feel shame when they made a| 


slip the music would drop out of their hands 
and they would become as dumb as fish.’ 


Why, then, should the Master of the choir be} 


ashamed or worried ? 

Long motets are an abomination to our author, 
who detests equally fussiness in conducting. A 
man makes himself a laughing-stock by throwing 
himself about in a ridiculous way. Far better 
results are obtained by more restrained methods, 
and it must not be forgotten that a good maitre 
de musique can do wonders with a bad choir, 
whereas a bad maitre will spoil a good choir. 
Lastly, a practical word of advice. Treat the 
choir-boys well. 
continual torment. The prudent maitre will act 
on all occasions with mildness and clemency, and 
so will escape being ejected from his post through 
the influence of an infuriated parent. 

The names of several musicians of the time 
appear in the pages of ‘ L’Entretien,’ but few of 
them are important, and very little of interest is 
told about them. Mersenne is hailed as an oracle, 
Hottmann is cited as the greatest lute-player of 
the day. The others are maitres de chapelle at 
Paris, with little title to fame, with the possible 
exception of Auxcousteaux,* though the names of 
Formé, Gobert, and others are still remembered. 
The printers Ballard and Sanlecque are mentioned, 
and the budding composer is warned not to rush 
too hastily into print. Once in type his works 
cannot be changed, and will stand revealed in all 
their weakness. Gantez claims to have defied 
Ballard’s unjust monopoly, which crippled French 
music printing, and to have been the first to publish 
his works with a new printer and in new types, 
‘ as all the kingdom has seen,’ says he. Were those 
works worth publishing ? As much, no doubt, as 
many others that appeared atthe time. Composing 
was a Master’s job, and between that and his choir 
and the bottle he must have had a busy time. 

Gantez is a sympathetic figure. With all his 


bluff and insincerity and deadly dullness when it | beginning October 7. 


came to really serious matters, and superficial | 
tincture of letters and endless quotations and 





anecdotes and puns, he is well worth reading. | 


One may, with a little imagination, picture the 
old rascal writing his racy letters in his private 
room at Auxerre, or conducting his choir, or 
treating his singers to a drink, or beating a re- 
fractory choir-boy, or composing another Mass or 
one of the drinking songs of which he speaks, 
with his pen in one hand and the tankard not 
very far from the other, and his honest nose 
decorated with a carbuncle or two. A busy life 
and a merry one. Perhaps the old times were 
good after all. 





® d. 1656. There is a curious error in the article on Auxcousteaux in 


the third edition of ‘Grove,’ where the title of Gantez’s work is given as | 


‘L’Entretien des muses.’ 


Some men make their lives a| 


| 
Music in Scotland 


| 


A man cannot | 


ABERDEEN.—As a result of the introduction of 
talking pictures,” a number of musicians employed 
in Aberdeen picture-houses have been paid off. Ata 
well-attended meeting of professional musicians, held 
recently to consider the position, it was decided to 
| form an Aberdeen Professional Orchestra, and to give 
a series of concerts during the winter, the proceeds to 
be divided among the members of the orchestra, and 
cases of distress to be specially dealt with. 
EDINBURGH.—The prospectus of the Paterson 
Orchestral concerts for the forthcoming season has 
been issued. The Scottish Orchestra has again been 
engaged, with Van Raalte, Golschmann, and Heger 
as conductors. The concerts, twelve in number, will 
| follow the general lines of those of the Glasgow Choral 
|and Orchestral Union, noticed below.——Arising out 
|of the displacement of cinema orchestras by ‘ talking 
| pictures,’ Councillor Gerald Crawford, an ex-president 
of the Musicians’ Union, is endeavouring to secure the 
| establishment of an Edinburgh Municipal Orchestra. 
| GrLascow.—tThe thirty-first season of the Glasgow 
Choral and Orchestral Union will extend over thirteen 
weeks, with two concerts each week. The Scottish 
Orchestra will be conducted in turn by Albert Van 
Raalte, of the Royal Opera House, The Hague, Vladimir 
Golschmann, from Paris, and Robert Heger, of the 
| State Opera, Vienna. The sketch programmes are 
|more enterprising than usual, and include the first 
Symphony of Mahler, McEwen’s ‘ Solway ’ Symphony, 
David Stephen’s new ‘ Sinfonietta,’ a set of ‘ Variations’ 
for orchestra by Guy Warrack, a Suite from ‘ Les 
Noces Imaginaires ’ by Gavin Gordon, Ireland’s ‘ Mai- 
Dun,’ Delius’s ‘Walk to the Paradise Gardens,’ 
Honegger’s ‘ Rugby,’ Sibelius’s ‘ Tappiola,’ Malipiero’s 
* Cimarosiana * and ‘ Oriente Imaginario,’ Stravinsky’s 
‘Feu d’Artifice,’ Casella’s ‘La Jarre,’ Reznicek’s 
‘Donna Diana,’ Goossens’s ‘ Four Conceits,’ Bloch’s 
Cello Concerto ‘ Schelomo’ (soloist, Antoni Sala), 
| Casella’s ‘ Pupazetti,’ Eugene Cools’s ‘ Prélude pour la 
|Mort de Tintagiles,’ William Wallace’s ‘ Villon,’ a 
‘Perpetuum Mobile’ by Heger, and a Dutch-English 
programme introducing unfamiliar works by the Dutch 
composers, Wagenaar, Landre, Rud, Mengelberg, and 
Dopper. Mr. Wilfrid Senior will again conduct the 
Glasgow Choral Union, the works chosen for perform- 
ance in conjunction with the Scottish Orchestra being 
Honegger’s ‘ King David,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of 
Praise,’ Haydn’s ‘ The Seasons,’ ‘ The Messiah,’ and 
(with Van Raalte as conductor) Beethoven’s ninth 
Symphony The recently-formed Glasgow Chamber 
|Music Society has taken over from the Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir the responsibility for the October 
Chamber Music Week which has been one of the most 
interesting features of Glasgow musical life for the past 
ten years. Under the egis of the Society the Budapest 
String Quartet will give a series of seven chamber 
concerts in the M‘Lellan Galleries during the week 
The programmes contain several 
modern works new to Glasgow. This is stated to be 
the Budapest Quartet’s first visit to Scotland.———-The 
arrangements of the Glasgow Bach Society include: 
| (1) a chamber concert, with Adila Fachiri and Prof. 
| Tovey as soloists, at which the A minor and E major 
Violin Concertos, the Chaconne for solo violin, and the 
Trio Concerto for flute, violin, pianoforte, and strings 
| will be given ; (2) a Christmas performance in Glasgow 
| Cathedral programme, Church Cantatas Nos. 115, 
|‘ Ready be thou, my soul,’ No. 122, ‘ Sing we the Birth,’ 
| No. 140, ‘ Sleepers, wake,’ and No. 170, ‘ Vergnugte 
Ruh ’—soloists, the Edinburgh Singers ; (3) a chamber 
| concert—programme, Concerto (transcribed) in G minor 
|for solo violin (soloist, Margaret Ludwig), Concerto 
in A for oboe d’amore (soloist, T. C. Greig), Mozart’s 
‘ Kleine Nachtmusik,’ and Handel’s Concerto Grosso 
}in B flat; and (4) an Easter performance of the ‘ St 
|Matthew ’ Passion in Glasgow Cathedral, with 
| Steuart Wilson and Keith Falkner as principal soloists 











been re-appointed conductor of the choir, and has 
taken over the direction of the Society’s chamber 
orchestra in succession to Mr. F. H. Bisset. Miss 
Margaret Ludwig will again lead the orchestra. 
GENERAL rhe Covent Garden Opera Company, 
having taken over the dates of the defunct British 
National Opera Company, will pay a five weeks’ visit 
to Scotland, commencing September 30, devoting two 
weeks each to Glasgow and Edinburgh, and one week 
to Aberdeen. Mr. John Barbirolli will be musical 
director and conductor, assisted by the veteran Mr 
Eugéne Goossens, sen The répertoire to be presented 
includes ‘ The Mastersingers,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ ‘ Turandot’ 


(first performance in Scotland), ‘La Bohéme,’ ‘Madame 
Butterfly,’ ‘ The Barber of Seville,’ ‘ Tosca,’ ‘ Falstaff,’ 
* Faust,’ ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’ ‘ Pagliacci,’ and ‘ I] 


Trovatore.’ An orchestra of fifty is promised 


SEBASTIAN. 





THE SALZBURG FESTIVAL 

The ninth annual Festival at Salzburg was notable 
for the absence of three men formerly prominently 
connected with the Festival idea Richard Strauss, 
who has kept aloof from the Salzburg events for some 
time past, and this year again preferred to part from 
his summer seclusion at Garmisch for only a few 
occasional appearances at the Munich Mozart Festival ; 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, literary adviser for the 
Salzburg scheme, who passed away only a few weeks 
prior to the opening of the Festival; and Max Rein- 
hardt, whose former and much-debated Salzburg 
productions had proved a drawing card for the Western 
visitors, at the same time increasing the deficit of the 
enterprise by their costly lavishness. With these three 
prominent men no longer in the Salzburg ranks, the 
artistic balance of the 1929 Festival was perhaps a 
bit more slender. Financially, we are assured, the 
results were better than ever, so much so that the 
Festival month netted a comparatively large profit for 
the sponsoring society. Whether this be due to larger 
attendances or a larger subsidy remains unsaid, but the 
close observer tends towards the latter assumption 
The attendance, while not perhaps smaller than in 
previous years, was decidedly more ‘ democratic.’ 
English in its original and in the American variety 
was less frequently heard this year, but a large con- 
tingent of guests from Germany seemingly made up 
for that. At any rate, the 1929 Festival, according 
to official enunciations, has helped to ensure the future | 
of the Salzburg Festival Society. So far from again 
facing the necessity of emitting the annual S.O.S., the 
Society informs us that the next Festival (the tenth) 
is assured In fact, the annual ‘ re-organization ’ of the 
Society will be more far-reaching this time, when the 
Austrian State and the Salzburg provincial governments 
are to help towards improving the financial welfare 
of the Society. Reinhardt’s return for next year is 
said to be certain, Schalk and Clemens Krauss are again 
engaged, and negotiations with Bruno Walter and 
Furtwangler, it is said, are pending. Optimists dream 
of bigger things still: of an open-air performance of 
Verdi's ‘ Requiem’ on a gigantic scale, to take place 
on the Cathedral Square so far reserved for Reinhardt’s 
annual performances of ‘ Everyman’ ; and of Toscanini 
and his La Scala company 


‘DER ROSENKAVALIER’ 

With Strauss and Reinhardt absent, the chief interest 
in the scenic portion of the Festival centred more than 
ever in the offerings of the Vienna Opera troupe, under 
its new director, Clemens Krauss. The newly-elected | 
director and successor to Franz Schalk presented him- | 
self at Salzburg for the first time at the head of his | 
company. The occasion was a performance of ‘ Der | 
Rosenkavalier.’ With the entire cast and chorus and 
orchestra recruited from Vienna, and with a new (and | 
beautiful) setting made for the forthcoming Viennese | 





revival, it was, in all, a model production, one to rival 
the memorable performance of ‘ Fidelio ’ which was the 
great feature of Salzburg’s 1927 Festival. In musical 
perfection, scenic sumptuousness, exquisite taste, and 
vocal splendour, it was a production such as only one 
opera house in Europe still commands—the Vienna 
Staatsoper 

There is nothing new to be said about the cast, which 
was virtually the same as that which Europe’s most 
important opera houses, including Covent Garden 
have borrowed from Vienna when an all-star perform- 
ance of ‘ Der Rosenkavalier ’ has been wanted. Suffice 
it to say that Lotte Lehmann’s Princess was never more 
noble, poetic, and touching; that Richard Mayr's 
Baron Ochs, so lovable and appealing in all his crude- 
ness, was never more delightfully humorous than here, 
in Mayr’s own native Salzburg. Adele Kern, replacing 
Elisabeth Schumann, was a Sophie less ladylike and 
rather more of the sprightly girlish soubrette type, and 
Vera Schwarz gave an Octavian of vocal richness 

The novel part of the performance lay chiefly in 
Lothar Wallerstein’s stage management, and in Alfred 
Roller’s new settings. Koller it was who created the 
original and now everywhere accepted setting. Acts 1 
and 3 adhered to the traditional, but Act 2 brought a 
surprise. The big, red-marble hall of Monsieur Faninal 
for once reflected the personality of this nouveau riche, 
a personality bent more on costliness than on exquisite 
taste. The rear wall was, for the first time, of glass 
and transparent. That afforded ample scope for scenic 
by-play and amusing episodes; and certain ‘ back- 
stage’ moments, now clearly visible, gained in effect. 
Above all, the advent of the ‘ Rosenkavalier ’ bearing 
the silver rose thus became an impressive ceremony, 
all the details of which we were permitted to observe. 
That was effective and interesting; but the thrilling 
‘great moment,’ when the centre doors used to fling 
open to reveal the silvery vision at the entrance of 
the brilliant F sharp major chord, lost its element of 
surprise. With this new setting, then, a bit of the 
old effect is sacrificed, but a wealth of new ones gained 

Dr. Wallerstein’s stage management added an 
abundance of new and witty details, and showed a 
control of the chorus masses that was a delight. 
Clemens Krauss conducted, and hardly an operatic 
score is more suited to his style than this. His 
technical skill, his clarity, are unique. His tempi 
were often new; the quick passages rather quicker, 
the slow ones rather broader, than usual. That made 
for variety and contrast, and gave new significance 
to many scenes. Above all, Krauss knows the secret 
of gradation ; his slow tempi were calculated to prepare 
for all the bigger climaxes. The orchestra, with this 
master at its head, responded admirably. 


‘DON JUAN’ AND ‘ FIDELIO’ 


‘Don Juan,’ the second revival, was not quite so 
happy. For the first time Salzburg shunned the 
borrowed scenery of the Vienna Opera, which had not 
always lent itself readily to the altered Salzburg 
proportions. Oscar Strnad designed it to suit the 
peculiarities (and scenic primitiveness) of the Salzburg 
Festival house. Curtains draped right and left and 
adjusted to the requirements of each scene—an 
‘elastic stage,’ as it were—made for concentration, but, 
for instance, hampered action in the banquet scene. 
Settings and scenery laid less than the usual stress 
upon the external Spanish colour, and thus emphasised 
the plot as an intense human tragedy of universal 
appeal. Franz Schalk conducted with the supreme 
knowledge of the score that this Mozart authority 
commands. Richard Mayr’s Leporello was a feast of 
good humour, though less in the sense of the Italian 
commedia dell’ arte than in the vein of Polichinelle 
from the old Austrian marionette plays. Carl Hammes, 
a recruit to the Vienna company, was as convincing a 
Don Juan as may be found on the German-speaking 
stage to-day. Maria Németh’s top notes, as Donna 
Anna, were always brilliant though not always beau- 
tiful, but her passiveness of acting was often alarming. 
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Koleman Pataky made the best of his slender possi- 
bilities as Don Ottavio, the ill-fated tenor puppet ; 
Claire Born was in all a good Elvira; and Victor 
Madin (well known in London), a droll Masetto. 
Adele Kern gave a charming Zerlina, but Franz 
Markhoff, as the Commodore, was utterly insufficient. 

‘ Fidelio’ completed the operatic menu ; still a fine 
performance, but not to be compared with the mar- | 
vellous perfection of yore. Amid a largely altered | 
cast, Lotte Lehmann’s Leonore alone survived in all 
its old beauty and perfection. Her every tone and 
gesture were poetry and nobleness itself—her great 
namesake, Lilli, could not have been a more glorious 
heroine in her greatest days. Josef Manowarda | 
replaced Mayr as Rocco, Ludwig Hoffmann and 
Wilhelm Rode alternately took the place of Alfred 
Jerger as Pizzarro, and Louise Helletsgruber could not 
efface memories of Elisabeth Schumann’s admirable 
Marcelline. Again Schalk conducted, and won ovations, 
together with the marvellous Philharmonic Orchestra 
after the ‘ Leonore’ Overture No. 3, which is here and 
at Vienna (after Mahler's model) interpolated before 
the closing scene 

Max Reinhardt contributed —in absentia so to speak 

his familiar production of ‘Everyman’ in Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal’s German adaptation. A few new 
scenic effects, a trick added here and there, did not 
suffice to infuse new interest for those who had seen 
the time-honoured performance of this mystery play 
on nine consecutive occasions. To the unsophisticated, 
perhaps, this big-proportioned show is still an im 
pressive affair, and Alexander Moissi’s mechanically 
applied mannerisms a source of surprise and thrills 
But the number of new-comers seems decreasing, 
judging by the visibly smaller ‘ Everyman ’ attendance 
this year 

CONCERTS 

A larger portion of the programme was assigned to 
symphonic music than at the previous Festivals—a 
wise move, no doubt, since the language of pure musi 
alone is sufficiently ‘ universal’ for the visitors of all 
nations. With an orchestra so perfect as the Vienna 
Philharmonic at hand, the large number of symphonic 
concerts—nine in all—was a welcome part of the 
Festival schedule. The nine concerts were apportioned 
to seven conductors, who divided between themselves 
music of a wide scope. Franz Schalk chose Beethoven 
and Bruckner; Fritz Busch—Weber, Reger, and 
Brahms ; Dohnanyi—Mozart ; Bernhard Paumgartner 
(Salzburg’s own conductor)—the Russians; Clemens 
Krauss embraced the cause of Strauss in its two aspects 

-Richard the Brilliant and Johann the Charming ; 
Hans Knappertsbusch adhered to no slogan in parti 
cular; and Paul Kerby (a British musician) gave an 
‘extra’ concert with an international programme 
To hear Straussian waltzes under Krauss was a rare 
pleasure ; seldom will a match be achieved between a 
conductor and an orchestra equally ‘ born’ for this 
music. The novelty of Knappertsbusch’s programme 
was Clemens von Franckenstein’s ‘ Dance Suite,’ a 
delightful, well-worked, and splendidly-scored suite of 
variations on a Russian theme. Three soloists were 
heard in these concerts: Adele Kern with Johann 
Strauss numbers ; Stefan Askenase as a brilliant per 
former of Prokofiev’s third Pianoforte Concerto ; and 
Madga Tegliafero, a Brazilian pianist from Paris, who 
came unknown and unheralded, and parted as an 
established artist of high rank after her excellent playing 
of the pianoforte part in de Falla’s ‘ Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain.’ 

Three events somewhat misleadingly announced 
as ‘chamber concerts’ were, in two instances, pure 
song recitals: the concerts of Ethyl Hayden, an 
American soprano of vocal finish and notable linguistic 
gifts, and a recital of Donald Pirnie, an American 
basso, who created interest for several Scottish ballads 
The Budapest String Quartet, with the collaboration 
of Dohndnyi, gave an evening of Mozart’s chamber 
music, playing with more of the proverbial Magyar | 
vigour than true Mozart style. A number of open-air 








| concerts (the annual Mozart Serenades under Bernhard 


|early work from ‘the composer's ‘twenties, akin in 














Paumgartner) and several Church concerts lent further 
variety to the concert programme of the Festival. 
The latter served to introduce an ecclesiastical pseudo- 
novelty, the ‘Stabat Mater’ by Peter Cornelius, an 














































































































idiom to his later opera (popular at Vienna, but hardly 
elsewhere), ‘The Barber of Bagdad ’—less esoteric, 
however, more operatic than that opera, and frequently 
succumbing to the allurements of Italian theatricalism. 

PAUL BECHERT 


Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


BERLIN 

After the protracted summer season at Berlin the 
autumn season is slow to begin. Concerts that in 
former years used to take place early in September 
have now been put off to the second half of the month 
The three opera houses have been playing nightly 
since August, but with one exception nothing has been 
given that claims special notice 

This one exception was the first performance in the 
Municipal Opera House of Mark Lothar’s opera ‘ Tyll,’ 
which had been given at several other German 
centres. Lothar had already made himself known by 
a number of effective and interesting songs and some 
chamber musi He is not at all revolutionary in his 
tendencies, but rather intent on melody in the generally 
accepted sense of the term, and clean writing and 
sensible construction. Without being old-fashioned 
his music is of traditional essence, modern traits being 
added as a particular spice to the dish. These general 
characteristics are also to be observed in his first 
attempt at opera. ‘ Tyll’ is by no means a master- 
piece, but nevertheless it is a remarkable proof of 
talent 

The libretto, written (in rather too close an imitation 
of medieval German) by a gifted young German poet, 
Hugo F. Kénigsgarten, draws on de Coster’s splendid 
Flemish novel as well as on the old German popular 
Tyll stories. Though lacking in dramatic interest and 
concentration, it offers to the musician scenes of lyric 
intensity, and various picturesque, vivid, and interesting 
situations. But neither the poet nor the composer has 
convincingly expressed the human aspects of the 
complicated character of Tyll, in its mixture of juvenile 
humour with sarcasm, bitterness, and 
contempt of the world Like Faust, Don Juan, and 
Don Quixote, Tyll Eulenspiegel is accessible only 
to an artist of mature and broad sympathy, and it was 
a rather rash attempt of these young men to choose so 
dangerous a subject The music, it could hardly be 
doubted, will count as one of the unsuccessful attempts 
to deal with a subject which Richard Strauss seems to 
exhausted for our age In detail, however, 
Lothar’s score contains many episodes of attractive 
and even fascinating character rhe performance, 
prepared and conducted by Rudolf Denzler, was in 
many respects excellent, and Vargo’s picturesque and 
humorous decorations contributed largely to the 
impression it made. The chief singers were Marguerite 
Perras, Joseph Burgwinkel, and the humorous Kandl 
The public seemed well satisfied with the opera, and 
gave it a hearty welcome 
THE WOLFFHEIM LIBRARY 
auction, at Berlin, of the celebrated 
musical library of Dr. Werner Wolffheim has been an 
event of international importance. The Wolffheim 
Library was perhaps the finest of all private collections 
Before the war the Wolffheim mansion at Grunewald, 
near Berlin, attracted musicologists from all countries, 
and owing to the liberality and hospitality of its owner, 
it was much used for scientific research. The spacious 
building was specially designed for a library of music, 
the collection occupying by far the greater part of 
the house. After the war, the expense could no longer 
be maintained For some years the collection was in 
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the Berlin State Library, until in 1928 and 1929 it 
was sold in two sections. The second section, which 
was sold during the past summer, was of the greater 
interest, for it contained a vast collection of MS. music, 
autograph letters, original editions of 16th- and 17th- 
century vocal music, &c. Altogether there were about 
half a million works in the library. 

A number of the most valuable copies were bought 
for America. The rarest and most valuable in the 
whole collection was bought by an American collector 
for eleven thousand marks. This was a parchment 
MS. Codex of the 11th century, from the Convent of 
Reichenau, containing four important Latin Treatises 
by Hermannus Contractus, Berno, Wilhelm of Hirsau, 
and Frutolf. Prof. Otto Kinkeldey had been sent to 
the auction by the New York Public Library; also 
Yale University, Rochester University, and the East- 
man School of Music had sent special representatives 
with considerable funds. A number of important 
pieces went to England, but unfortunately detailed 


information as to the whereabouts of the single items | 


could not be obtained. Ten thousand marks were 
paid by Messrs. Paul Gottschalk for the famous 
Petrucci print of 1504, known as the Odhecaton A, 
one of the rarest and costliest music-prints existing 
rhe Berlin State Library acquired a considerable 
number of valuable pieces, like the ‘Codex Bakfark- 
Nauderus,’ a manuscript lute-tablature written before 
1600, and containing a vast number of original com- 
positions and arrangements for the lute. . The Berlin 
Library also became possessor of Berg & Neiber’s 


precious edition of part-songs, printed at Nuremberg | 


in 1550, of which only one other complete copy is 
known. A famous and extremely rare Petrucci print 
of 1515, the liber primus of Mouton’s Masses, brought 


five thousand two hundred marks, whereas Monte- 
verdi’s celebrated eighth book of madrigals, the} 


‘Madrigal guerrieri ed amorosi,’ sold rather 


cheaply for four hundred marks. 


was 


unrivalled, and French collectors 
Legouix showed a particular interest in this section. 
rhe catalogue of the Wolffheim library, comprising 
two big volumes of more than eight hundred and fifty 
pages, with its detailed descriptions of the single works 
and its numerous photographic reproductions of the 
finest pieces, testifies to the importance of the collection. 
It was compiled and published by the well-known 
Berlin antiquarian firms of Martin Breslauer and Leo 
Liepmannssohn, and is a valuable book of reference 
Before the auction several attempts were made to 


preserve the Wolffheim collection in its totality for | 
however, | 


some German institution. Lack of funds, 
frustrated the plan, though the price demanded was 
considerably less than what actually came in at the 


auction, Hvco L&ICHTENTRITT. 


MILAN 

Almost the only event of importance, not to say 
interest, during the summer months was the inaugura- 
tion of the new Amphitheatre at Erba, a small town 
which nestles right at the foot of the Alps, within easy 
distance either by road or rail of Milan. The new 
theatre is charmingly situated on a little eminence 
surrounded by trees, and commanding a wide view of 
the towns that stretch away into the plains below. 

‘ Alcestis’ was the first of the classic productions 
for which it was designed. Under the direction of the 
poet Ettore Romagnoli, Italy’s foremost classic scholar 
and translator, with the collaboration of the Dal 
Verme teacher of rhythmic dancing, Jia Ruskaia, and 


her pupils, the production assumed the character of 
illusive unreality that contributed most to its 
success. There is no question that the greatest 


responsibility lay with the ballet dancers as opposed | 


to the musicians or the actors, as the dancers had to 
sustain the 
atmosphere. 


In the department | 
of French and Italian opera scores of the 17th and| 
18th centuries the Wolffheim library was practically | 
like Pruniéres and | 


movement that created the all-essential | 


| Romagnoli’s own ‘ Mystery of Persephone’ had a 
| very favourable reception on every hand. As in 
|‘ Alcestis,’ the dances were of paramount importance, 
| and the splendid results attained in the previous work 
| were repeated in this. 

| At Verona there was the usual season in the Arena, 
with the usual operas. The only difference was that 
the scenery was scarcely fit for a seaside pierrot troupe. 
Another detail which tended to destroy the public 
confidence was the refusal of Gigli to appear, since, it 
| would seem, it had rained in the afternoon. Also one 
of the maesiri refused to conduct ‘ Marta’ for him, on 
| the ground that he took too many liberties with the 
| score, and wished neither to recognise the rights of 
the dead composer or the living conductor. Without 
definitely knowing the points at issue, it is of course 
impossible to make comment either way, since there 
are in ‘ Marta’ many inanities that are better skipped 
over. The precedent established at Rome in the 
Chaliapin-Bavagnoli affair is a two-edged sword, and, 
frankly speaking, the younger Italian maes‘ri mostly 
suffer from swelled head. Generally speaking, however, 
the poor musicianship of Italian divi doesn’t enhance 
the value of their claims. 

Almost throughout the country, from the Alps to 
Sicily, there has been open-air opera. Always the same 
old operas ; the costs are too heavy to put on modern 
works, and until he becomes a celebrity, the artist 
here doesn’t learn new parts, for the simple reason that 
the possibility of playing them is nil. 

Nearly all of these ventures turned out badly from 
the financial point of view, as this year the weather 
did not seem to be steadily fine until the middle of 
August. This month the Dal Verme season is to in- 
| clude only one at all unusual opera, ‘ Zaza.’ The best 
| singers billed to appear include a Welshman, a Canadian, 
and an Australian ; but since they act unpatriotically, 
| in my opinion at least, in calling themselves by Italian- 


| 


sounding names, their actual identity need not be 
revealed. The fact that we are all aware of the 
prejudice against English-speaking singers should 


surely be an incentive for those whose talents—for 
| kindness’ sake we won’t mention money—fit them to 
sing in the high places to proclaim their nationality. 

Twenty-five operas are scheduled to be played at 
the San Carlo of Naples this year. Of this number 
| two are absolute novelties: ‘The Last Lord,’ by 
| Alfano, and ‘The King’s Daughter,’ by Rualdi. 
“Simon Boccanegia ’ and ‘ Oberon’ are to be revived, 
and the remainder is a mixture of standard works, and 
works that have come out during the last five years 
but have not as yet been given at Naples. 


C. p’IF. 


NEW YORK 

One by one the musical ‘ stars’ succumb to the lure 

of the radio and the dollars its advertisers offer. 
Thanks to the B.B.C., British readers can have little 
idea how thoroughly broadcasting in America has 
been taken over by the advertising profession, and no 
one who has not heard the programmes broadcast by 
our hundreds of stations can conceive how grotesque 
many of themare. Programme makers and advertisers 
here are almost unanimous in feeling that no product, 
from breakfast cereals to wire fences, can be advertised 
without the aid of music, and inasmuch as ‘ music’ 
means to them a repertory of perhaps fifty weather- 
| beaten favourites, one can never turn the dial of a 
receiver without hearing MacDowell’s ‘ Wild Rose,’ 
Elgar’s ‘Pomp and Circumstance,’ Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Nutcracker Suite,’ and half-a-dozen other pieces of 
the same sort. 

The General Electric Company, to which the 
enormous expense of broadcasting a symphony 
orchestra concert seems less than it can to most 
advertisers, this year sponsored (as the euphemism 
goes) a series of concerts under Walter Damrosch. A 
few of the great industrial and radio manufacturing 
concerns have made use at various times of most of 
| the musical stars, their programmes, of course, usually 
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well trimmed and pre-digested for the theoretical 
average listener. Against the tide one or two of the 
most popular musicians have stood out. 
is said, abominates the radio and all its works. 
Stokowski, the leader of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
has until now resisted the general current, but it 
is announced that the Philadelphia Storage Battery 
Company has prevailed upon him (for a doubtless not 
unimportant consideration) to conduct three concerts 
‘in the interest of’ Philco products. It is, of course, 
really a matter for rejoicing when the very best 
musicians decide to occupy some of the air time that 
would otherwise do so much worse than go to waste. 
But the tactlessness and tastelessness of so much of 
the incidental commercialism is almost enough to take 
all the pleasure away. Damrosch, for example, had to 
cut a selection from ‘ Walkiire’ in the middle of its 
development one evening last season because the time 
it would have taken to finish it was paid for by another 
advertiser. The value of the ‘ good-will’ which this 
latter had bought would seem to have been rather 
doubtful. 

Henry Hadley, a native born American conductor, 
announces the formation of a Manhattan Symphony 
Orchestral Society, with plans for thirty Sunday 
evening ‘popular’ programmes during the coming 
season. Opinions of Mr. Hadley differ. His own idea 
is that he, along with all native American talent, has 
been badly treated, and deserved a much higher rank 
thaa popular and critical opinion has accorded him. 
Fortunately, appeals to musical patriotism carry not 
too much weight here, and it is easy to answer 
Mr. Hadley: there are numerous American born 
musicians, with Anglo-Saxon names, who have had a 
very considerable success—Albert Spalding, Louise 
Homer, Geraldine Farrar, to mention a few. It 
appears that Mr. Hadley’s programmes will be not 
only popular but patriotic as well, each containing one 
American work. Mr. Hadley has, 


mediocre American composers to play their works in a 
city which on the whole knows bad music when it 
hears it, and which will hear just enough good music 
on each of his programmes to see this native growth 
for the insignificant imitation that it is. For I do not 
think it is rashly condemning before the fact to risk 
the prophecy that if there is any American music 
which is not insignificant imitation Mr. Hadiey will 
not be likely to play it. On the whole, the Manhattan 
Symphony Orchestral Society seems hardly destined 
to fill the place which undoubtedly exists for a second 
orchestra—a sort of official opposition. 

Neither does the Symphonic Ensemble, the con- 
ductorless orchestra; but it, at least, is a novel and 
stimulating experiment, and if its communistic per- 
formances sometimes lack distinction they rarely lack 
vitality. It is more than surprising, and very 
heartening, that in the home of prima-donna conductors 
it should have survived an entire season and be 
preparing already without the box-office assistance of 
a great name or a magnetic personality, to tempt the 
fatesagain. There is no denying that one often misses 
just the dynamic unity that only a great conductor 
can give, but it is equally true that one is pleasantly 
free from the extra-musical sensationalism which 
permeates most orchestral activities here. At the 
moment, of course, one is altogether free from the 
activities themselves, sensational or otherwise— 
whether ‘pleasantly,’ or not, the final weeks of the 
Stadium season have left most of us in no condition to 


state ! ARTHUR MENDEL. 








We frequently receive inquiries concerning musical 
clubs in London. The 1927 Music Club, started two 
years ago, seems to be the kind of institution calculated 
to meet the needs of both amateurs and professionals. 
The subscription is 15s.; and there are fortnightly 
meetings and musical evenings. The hon. secretary 
is Miss Christian Hedley, The Hopps, Horley, Surrey. 





in common with a | 
few other zealots, the curious idea that it is befriending | 





| Obituary 


Kreisler, it | 


We regret to record the following deaths : 

Lucy Broapwoop. At the beginning of this year 
Lucy E. Broadwood was elected to the office of 
President of the Folk-Song Society in succession to 
the late Lord Tennyson. She lived only six months to 
grace the office and enjoy the honour. By her sudden 
death at the Canterbury Music Festival, on August 22, 
the Folk-Song Society loses the invaluable services of 
one who was active in its foundation, and was for 
many years its honorary secretary and the editor-in- 
chief of its journal. Miss Broadwood became secretary 
in 1902, and resigned the editorship as recently as 1926. 
Her devotion to the Society, however, did not end with 
her resignation of the editorship, as she continued to 
serve on the committee, provided a number of anno- 
tations to the 1927 Journal, and contributed in 1928 
a charming article on two early examples of 
the use of sea-shanties in the Mediterranean. Miss 
Broadwood’s interest in folk-song was originally 
derived from her uncle, the Rev. John Broadwood, 
rector of a Sussex village, in which as long ago as the 
forties of last century he collected the rural songs which 
the villagers sang at festive times. She was herself an 
accomplished pianist, singer, and ‘composer, and by no 
means limited her musical interests tofolk-song. Her in- 
ventive gifts found expression in the felicitous pianoforte 
accompaniments that she wrote for her contributions to 
‘English Country Songs,’ which she edited jointly with 
Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland. This well-known collection, 
one of the most generally useful ever made, was 
published in 1893 ; it was one of the first hints of the 
new interest then beginning to be shown in our national 
folk-music, and it helped to foster the movement. In 
1908 Miss Broadwood published a volume of songs 
collected, edited, and arranged by herself, under the 
title ‘English Traditional Songs and Carols.’ Miss 
Broadwood possessed an immense amount of varied 
antiquarian learning, including a knowledge of early 
printed ballads and broad-sheets. She thus combined 
in herself the two parallel streams of English traditional 
music—the written and the oral. As an editor she 
was scrupulously accurate, systematic, and lynx-eyed, 
with the result that the Journals of the Folk-Song 
Society are models of erudition and order. F. H. 


FREDERIC E. WEATHERLY, at Bath, on September 7, 
within a few days of his eighty-first birthday. He 
wrote the words of nearly three thousand songs, about 
half of which were set to music and published. The 
best of these will long be remembered, e.g., ‘ Nancy 
Lee,’ ‘ They all love Jack,’ ‘ Up from Somerset,’ and 
many others. He had a real gift for turning out neat 
verses embodying simple, homely sentiment, and many 
of his best songs were, in fact, superior to the music 
to which they were set. He was no less successful in 
adapting opera libretti, and was also the author of 
two works of logic and a number of books for children. 

HELEN MATILDA, Dowager Countess of Radnor, at 
her residence near Ascot, on September 11, in her 
eighty-fourth year. She was a gifted musician, and 
early in life, when she was Lady Folkestone, founded 
an amateur orchestra which was the means of raising 
large sums of money for various charitable institutions. 
The orchestra, which at one time had a membership 
of a hundred and seventy, gave its last performance 
|}at the old St. James’s Hall about thirty years ago. 
| In addition to her abilities in this direction the Countess 
was an excellent pianist and a good singer. A well- 
| known String Suite of Parry’s was dedicated to her. 

CHARLES Major ANDERSON, at Forest Hill, on 
August 9, aged eighty-one. He was a pupil of Stainer, 
|and held several London church appointments, some 
|of them being honorary. He also did much choir 
| work, and was, we believe, the oldest member of St. 
| Paul’s Cathedral Special Choir. He was a man of 
many gifts and hobbies, being among other things an 
accomplished landscape painter and book-binder. 
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Mary Layton, in her eightieth year. She was the 
first woman to gain the F.R.C.O. diploma (1872). 
Among other organ posts she held those of West- 
minster Chapel and Westbourne Park Church. She 
was a distinguished trainer and conductor of women’s 
choirs, and also an excellent teacher of singing. Her 
interests were by no means confined to music, however, 
and she played a prominent part in political and social 
life, especially in movements that aimed at improving 
the status of women 

FRANCOIS BourRIELLO, aged sixty-three. He was a 
native of Algiers, a friend of Saint-Saéns, and a composer, 
his works including a Suite of ‘ Studies on the Jungle 
Book of Kipling.’ He met with little popular success, 
however, and died practically penniless 

WitiraM GriFFitH, at Leicester, on August 21. He 
had held the post of organist and choirmaster at 
St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton, after filling several 
similar appointments in Scotland He was Mus. Bac, 
Durham, F.R.C.O., and L.Mus.T.C.L. 


Meta SEINEMEYER, a leading soprano of the Dresden 


opera, on August 19, aged thirty-four. Her recent 
success at Covent Garden as Elsa and Seiglinde will 
be remembered ; she had been re-engaged for next 
year 

STEPHEN KERNER, on August 26, aged sixty-two 
He was for many years musical director of the Royal 
Hungarian Opera House at Budapest, and was a 
successful composer of ballets. 
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| ACH, J. S.—O Praise the Lord (Air from Cantata 
No. 28). Arranged as an Anthem for s.s.a. by 
W. RicBy (No. 529, Trios, &c., for Female 
Voices.) 4d 
} 4 RANC IS, G. T.—Choral Improvisation on ‘“ Han- 
over”’ for Organ. Is 
*“Come unto Me For boys (or Female) voices, 
or for a single voice. 3d 
Pater Noster. 2d 
“REENHILL, H.—* Springtime in the forest.’ 
J Six pieces for pianoforte. 2s. 6d. 


AMES, W.—‘ O Lord, support us.” Anthem. 3d 


Ave Verum. Motet for five voices 


“T ONES, H. W 
Latin and English words 3d. 


(Unaccompanied.) 

ONES, T. ARMON. ‘ Almost 
Recitative and Hymn. 3d. 

Hymn 


persuaded.”’ 


‘ Sinners’ friend.”’ (English and Welsh 
words.) 3d. 

USIC FOR CINEMA ORCHESTRAS— 
N ELGAR, EDWARD.—*‘ The Wand of Youth’ 
(Music to a child’s play), Ist Suite. For Full and 
Small Orchestras. With two Piano copies in 
each set 


Full Small 
Orch Orch 
No. 2. Serenade 5s. Od. 3s. 6d 
, 3. Minuet (Old Style) 4s. Od. 3s. 6d 
5. Fairy Pipers 4s. Od. 3s. 6d 
6. Slumber Scene 4s. Od. 3s. 6d. 
7. Fairies and Giants 7s. 6d. 5s. Od. 
Extra Orchestral parts to the above, price 6d. each. 
URCELL, HENRY ‘The Fairy Queen.” An 
Opera (Choruses only). 2s. 


- Fifteen Songs. Edited and arranged by ARTHUR 
SOMERVELL. 4s. For contents, see page 959. 
ly TTER, J. A. P.—Three sets of Chants for use 

with the Canticles. 2d. 

CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 448, contains the 
S following music in both notations: ‘“ River 
Song.” (Unison Song). W.L.Smotpon. 2d. 

*CHOOL SONGS.—Published in two forms. A. 

Voice Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, 


with Pianoforte Accompaniment (8vo). B. Voice 
Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. A. 
No. 318. ‘‘ Tell me where is Fancy bred.”’ 
CrEcIL SHARMAN 2d 
No. 1470. ‘“‘ It comes from the misty ages.” 
Unison Song. Epwarp ELGAR.— 3d 


~* TANFORD, C. V.—Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, 
S in B fiat A Unison part for men’s voices 
arranged for use with original edition by C. S 
Lanc. 3d 
‘a aeard ERIC H.—‘ While shepherds watched 
their flocks by night.’” Anthem for Christmas 
(No. 1040, The Musical Times.) 3d. 
“TONIC SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS: 
| HANDEL, G. F.—*‘ Solomon.’’ An Oratorio, 
Choruses only. 2s. 
“T°ONIC SOL-FA SERIES: 
| No. 2581. ‘‘ There is a lady sweet and kind.” 
Four-part song. 
Eric H. Turman. 3d. 
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RCHER, J. STUART.—Scherzetto, for Organ 
A (No. 478, St. Cecilia Series.) 75 cents (3s.). 
I IVONA, A. M. H.—Barcarolle, for Organ. (No 
479, St. Cecilia Series.) 75 cents (3s.). 

“LYNN, F.—Evening Calm, for Organ (No. 481. 

J St. Cecilia Series.) 75 cents (3s.). 

JORIS, W. R.—Caprice, for Organ (No. 484. St. 
~ \ Cecilia Series.) 75 cents (3s.). 











